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Cost of border 
troops could 
totai $1 billion 

By Paul Sonne 
The Washington Post 

The cost of President Donald 
Trump’s deployment of active- 
duty troops and National Guard 
forces to the U.S. border with 
Mexico could approach $1 bil¬ 
lion by the end of the fiscal year if 
the missions continue apace until 
then, according to figures the De¬ 
partment of Defense has released 
and independent assessments. 

Trump said Tuesday during 
his State of the Union address 
that he had ordered a new infu¬ 
sion of 3,750 active-duty troops to 
the border to prepare for a “tre¬ 
mendous onslaught.” 

The president said Mexican 
cities, in order to remove Cen¬ 
tral American migrants in their 
communities, “are getting trucks 
and buses to bring them up to our 
country in areas where there is 
little border protection.” 

Mexican authorities recently 
expedited the journey of a cara¬ 
van of Central American migrants 
headed toward the border cross¬ 
ing at Eagle Pass, Texas, using a 
fleet of buses. On Wednesday, the 
Pentagon said a small contingent 
of troops, including military po¬ 
lice, medical personnel and engi¬ 
neers, would reposition to Eagle 
Pass to harden ports of entry. 

SEE BORDER ON PAGE 8 



Tim Steller, Arizona Daily Star/AP 


According to the Pentagon, 
the additional active-duty forces 
deployed to the border will 
conduct mobile surveillance for 
Customs and Border Protection 
and install razor wire. 



Martin EGNASH/Stars and Stripes 

A laptop displays a tactical game a soldier might see inside one of the Stryker Virtual Collective Trainers at Vilseck, Germany, on 
Thursday. The trainers help soldiers become familiar with Stryker tactics and missions before going into the field. 


Virtual vehicle 


Army builds Stryker simulators using Xbox parts 


By Martin Egnash 

Stars and Stripes 

VILSECK, Germany — The Army’s newest armored vehicle training 
tool in Germany is outfitted with Xbox controllers, luxury gaming chairs 
and gas pedals used for racing games. 

This week, the Army finished building a virtual Stryker armored vehicle 
trainer at Rose Barracks to help soldiers of the Army’s 2nd Cavalry 
Regiment familiarize themselves with Stryker tactics without having to go 
into the field with the real things. The Stryker Virtual Collective Trainer, 
as it’s called, simulates several of the vehicles on shared missions. 


“The trainers allow soldiers to work 
together in a virtual battlefield and get 
comfortable with their tactics and tech¬ 
niques in a safe and cost-effective place,” 
said Joe Mercer, an Army tactical gaming 
spokesman. 

The Combined Arms Center-Training 
Innovation Facility at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kan., originally developed the simulator 
after a 2013 request for a Stryker trainer 
that cost less than systems used to train 
the crews of Abrams tanks or Bradley 
Fighting Vehicles. 

SEE VIRTUAL ON PAGE 2 
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US cuts military 
aid to Cameroon 


Associated. Press 

JOHANNESBURG — The 
United States said Wednesday 
it is cutting some military aid to 
Cameroon over human rights con¬ 
cerns after growing allegations of 
abuses by security forces, a sig¬ 
nificant step against a solid ally in 
central Africa that is gripped by 
fighting between the government 
and Anglophone separatists. 

The U.S. decision comes after 
videos circulated online last year 
showing Cameroonian security 
forces shooting and killing civil¬ 
ians, including women with small 
children strapped to their backs. 
The videos were documented by 
Amnesty International and global 
media outlets. 

The top U.S. diplomat for Afri¬ 
ca, Tibor Nagy, said in December 
that he feared the separatist cri¬ 
sis could get “much, much” worse 
and warned against a “brutal re¬ 
sponse” to extremism, saying it 
could lead to radicalization. Cam¬ 
eroon also faces a deadly threat 
from fighters with the Boko 
Haram extremist group based in 
neighboring Nigeria. 

The United Nations has said 


Correction 

A Feb. 7 story on the Navy 
revising its rules following 
the death of Chief Petty 
Officer Shannon Kent had 
an incorrect number. The 
story should have said the 
Department of Defense In¬ 
struction on medical stan¬ 
dards is 6130.03. 


some 430,000 people in Camer¬ 
oon’s Southwest and Northwest 
regions have fled the fighting 
between security forces and Eng¬ 
lish-speaking separatists who 
seek independence from the 
largely French-speaking country. 

There was no immediate com¬ 
ment from Cameroon’s govern¬ 
ment on the U.S. action. 

The Pentagon and State Depart¬ 
ment said the reduced U.S. sup¬ 
port involves armored vehicles, 
boats, aircraft upkeep and parts, 
helicopter training and an invita¬ 
tion to a partnership program. 

“We do not take these mea¬ 
sures lightly, but we will not shirk 
from reducing assistance further 
if evolving conditions require 
it,” the State Department said. 
“We emphasize that it is in Cam¬ 
eroon’s interest to show greater 
transparency in investigating 
credible allegations of gross vio¬ 
lations of human rights security 
forces, particularly in the North¬ 
west, Southwest and Far North 
Regions.” 

A Pentagon spokeswoman, 
Navy Cmdr. Candice Tresch, gave 
no dollar amount for the value of 
assistance being cut. 

In a statement, Amnesty In¬ 
ternational’s deputy director for 
advocacy and government pro¬ 
grams, Adotei Akwei, urged the 
U.S. to suspend all security as¬ 
sistance “until the Cameroonian 
government can show it has not 
been utilized to commit serious 
violations of international law 
and persons responsible have 
been held accountable.” 

Akwei also called on the Trump 
administration to press other do¬ 
nors to review their assistance to 
Cameroon and insist on reforms. 



Virtual: Simulator uses some authentic gear 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

The setup, made of wood, re¬ 
sembles the shells of six Stryker 
vehicles — the typical number 
of vehicles in a platoon — and is 
decked out with many video gam¬ 
ing extras. Each unit is fitted with 
computer screens all around it, so 
when a soldier looks out a win¬ 
dow or pops their head through 
the gunner’s turret, they see the 
battlefield the same as they would 
in a regular vehicle. 

The Stryker simulators used 
commercial products in place of 
specially developed equipment to 
save money, Army officials said. 
But soldiers using the simulators 
will notice some authentic mili¬ 
tary gear as well. 


For instance, the gunner’s seat 
comes from an actual Stryker, 
complete with a Common Re¬ 
motely Operated Weapon Sta¬ 
tion, or CROWS, joystick to fire a 
virtual .50-caliber machine gun, 
or in some cases virtual 30 mm 
autocannons. The Europe-based 
2nd Cavalry Stryker unit became 
the only one outfitted with those 
guns last year. 

Up to a platoon of soldiers using 
the system will be able to fight 
together on virtual battlefields 
based on real world locations the 
unit routinely visits, such as tank 
bases in Poland and their very 
own backyard — one landscape 
is modeled on the Hohenfels Ma¬ 
neuver Area near their base. 

“These platforms let the sol¬ 


diers get in experience with their 
Strykers before they even go to 
their gunnery tables,” Mercer 
said. “Now, this isn’t meant to be 
done in place of the real thing, but 
doing this beforehand will make 
the live training that much more 
beneficial since they’re already 
familiar with it.” 

In the future, the Army plans to 
have soldiers using these simula¬ 
tors training together around the 
world. 

Soldiers could connect to an 
aviation unit back in the U.S. 
and fight on the same virtual 
battlespace, said Lt. Col. Mario 
Zaltzman, the Army product 
manager for tactical gaming. 

egnash.martin@stripes.com 
Twitter: @Marty_Stripes 
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Icebreakers 


For Misawa sailors, Sapporo Snow Festival offers 'gold standard’ of community relations 


By Caitlin Doornbos 

Stars and Stripes 

SAPPORO, Japan — A team of 11 sail¬ 
ors from Naval Air Facility Misawa in five 
days transformed a big block of compacted 
snow into a frosty monument to the Navy 
for the 2019 Sapporo Snow Festival this 
week. 

“When you show up and it’s a 6-foot by 
6 -foot cube, it’s kind of hard to get people to 
envision what you’re putting on a napkin in 
a drawing in Misawa,” said Chief Petty Of¬ 
ficer Frank Ring, a Seabee chief builder. 

It was the 36th year the Navy sent a team 
to the northern Japanese island of Hokkai¬ 
do to participate in the event. 

Chief Petty Officer Chris Norris, a chief 
construction mechanic, said the festival of¬ 
fers a chance to make a grand gesture of 
goodwill to people from across the world. 

“I would say as a community relations 
project, this is the gold standard for us in 
Japan,” he said. “This is the largest one we 
do, and I think it probably has one of the 
largest impacts too — and not just in Japan, 
because we’re interacting with (people 
from) Taiwan, Australia, Hong Kong, Thai¬ 
land, New Zealand, the Philippines, Israel 
and also people coming from stateside.” 

This year marked the 70th snow festival, 
which draws more than 2 million visitors 
annually, according to 
organizers. The event 
— held Jan. 31 through 
Feb. 11 — offers food 
vendors, music per¬ 
formances and win¬ 
ter activities, such as 
sledding. 

Visitors come to ad¬ 
mire carvings by pro¬ 
fessional and amateur 
teams from around the 
world that are spread 
throughout a 13-block 
park in central Sap¬ 
poro. This year’s snow 
sculptures depicted 
everything from a 6- 
foot-tall SpongeBob 
SquarePants to a 20- 
foot-tall Cup Noodles 
container complete 
with a built-in ice slide. 

The Navy’s creation, complete with an 
eagle, anchor, American flag and “USN” 
block letters, was designed to be “easy to 
explain to the Japanese,” Ring said. 

“The eagle represents strength and 
power, and the anchor represents Navy 
stability,” he said. 

Ring’s idea worked — thousands of festi- 
valgoers stopped by to meet the sailors and 
admire their work throughout the week. 

“I knew they were something related to 
America because of the eagle,” said snow 
festival visitor Yoshiko Aoki. “I was here 
when they were building it last week and I 
came back to check the completion.” 

Aoki, of Chiba, Japan, said she was glad 
for the chance to practice her English and 
interact with the Americans. She asked to 
take a picture with the sailors, who gave 
her a Naval Air Facility Misawa pin featur¬ 
ing the U.S. and Japanese flags. 

“They are my son’s generation,” Aoki 
said. “Now we are friends.” 

Petty Officer 3rd Class Sean Ingraham, 
an information systems technician, said 
the support visitors have shown his team 
has been overwhelming. 

“Being out here shows our presence and 
that we’re trying to get involved with the 
community,” he said. “It shows initiative 


'it’s 

definitely 
something 
I’m going 
to hold 
dear to me 
forever. 

It’s a good 
memory. * 

Petty Officer 
3rd Class 
Sean 
Ingraham 



Photos by Caitlin DooRNBOs/Stars and Stripes 

The Navy’s 2019 Sapporo Snow Festival entry, shown Thursday, features an eagle, an anchor and an American flag. 



Star Wars characters and spacecraft were among the many snow sculptures. 


— and, especially doing this for 36 years, 
it’s also consistency.” 

The team members were nominated for 
the 11-day temporary duty trip by senior 
enlisted leaders in their commands for 
being exemplary sailors, Ring said. While 
three were Seabee builders, most did not 
have construction experience. 

“The person who did a lot of the building 
was a master-at-arms,” Norris said. “To 


see people come together and their cre¬ 
ativity come out, it’s really awesome.” 

The sailors return to Misawa on Friday, 
but say they plan to return one day as visi¬ 
tors to the festival. 

“It’s definitely something I’m going to 
hold dear to me forever,” Ingraham said. 
“It’s a good memory.” 

doornbos.caitlin@stripes.com 
Twitter: @CaitlinDoornbos 



Builder 3rd Class Kyle Antrobus, left, and 
Information Systems Technician 3rd Class 
Sean Ingraham greet visitors at the Navy 
team’s sculpture on Thursday. 



Sculptures at the festival also included 
a 6-foot snow carving of SpongeBob 
SquarePants. 
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Courtesy of the Stars and Stripes 


Gen. Thomas D. Waldhauser, commander of U.S. Africa Command, 
appears at a Senate hearing in March 2018. 


Senator: No moves 
into Venezuela 
without Congress 


AFRICOM: 
Airstrikes 
will not be 
enough 

By John Vandiver 

Stars and Stripes 

STUTTGART, Germany — 
The U.S. military’s air strike cam¬ 
paign in Somalia won’t be enough 
to defeat Islamic militants in the 
country, where indigenous forces 
need to “step up” the fight, the 
commander for U.S. Africa Com¬ 
mand said Thursday. 

“At the end of the day, these 
strikes aren’t going to defeat 
al-Shabab,” AFRICOM’s Gen. 
Thomas Waldhauser said dur¬ 
ing testimony before the Senate 
Armed Services Committee. 

AFRICOM has picked up the 
pace of its airstrikes in the coun¬ 
try, going from 35 in 2017 to 47 
last year. The strikes are “caus¬ 
ing problems” for al-Shabab, but 
Somalia’s own military needs to 
grow in size and effectiveness to 
counter the militant group, Wald¬ 
hauser said. 

Still, the Marine general con¬ 
ceded it was “an open question” 
about how much the strikes are 
deterring al-Shabab aggression. 

While Somalia has been AFRI¬ 
COM’s main operational focus in 
recent years, the command also 
is turning its attention to Chinese 
and Russian involvement on the 
continent. The United States is 
expected to scale back some of 
its counterterrorism programs in 
Africa, where the Pentagon plans 
to cut force levels by about 10 per¬ 
cent in the coming years. At the 


By Claudia Grisales 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — A House 
committee will take a closer look 
at the “tremendous problem” of 
sexual assault in the military fol¬ 
lowing a damning report on the 
service academies, the chair¬ 
woman of a House subpanel said 
Thursday. 

The comments, which were 
part of a House Appropriations 
Committee subpanel hearing on 
the quality of life in the military, 
highlighted recent Defense De¬ 
partment findings that reports of 
sexual assaults at academies have 
risen dramatically. 

The subpanel’s new chair¬ 
woman told the panel of military 
leaders that the findings painted a 
“devastating portrait.” 

“Sexual assault in the military 
continues to be a... really tremen¬ 
dous problem,” said Rep. Deb¬ 
bie Wasserman Schultz, D.-Fla., 
chairwoman of the subpanel on 
military construction, veterans’ 
issues and other related concerns. 
“In all branches of the services, 
it begins, it seems, right from the 
academies.” 

Claims of sexual assaults at U.S. 
military service academies have 
increased by nearly 50 percent 


same time, the United States re¬ 
cently announced a shift in strat¬ 
egy in Africa that puts more focus 
on “great power competition in 
Africa and beyond.” 

Sen. Jack Reed, D-R.I., ques¬ 
tioned whether AFRICOM has 
sufficient resources to carry on a 
mission of countering terrorism 
and Beijing and Moscow’s grow¬ 
ing clout “with limited funds, 
equipment and people.” One 
challenge is resources are getting 
diverted to the Indo-Pacific Com¬ 
mand and European Command, 
where missions have grown, 
Reed said. 

Waldhauser concurred his 
command was under-resourced, 
particularly in the area of intel¬ 
ligence and surveillance capa¬ 
bilities and medical evacuation 
assets. 

In Africa, Russia has become 
more active as an arms supplier 
to various countries and provider 
of military training, all with an 
eye on getting involved in mineral 
extraction, Waldhauser said. 


since 2016, according to survey 
results released last week. The 
Defense Department’s “Annual 
Report on Sexual Harassment 
and Violence at the Service Acad¬ 
emies” included an anonymous 
survey of servicemembers that 
found 50 percent of women and 16 
percent of men said they had ex¬ 
perienced sexual harassment. 

“If there’s one thing I could rid 
from our Army tomorrow morn¬ 
ing, this would be it. ... That’s the 
way we’ve got to come to work 
every day,” said Army Sgt. Maj. 
Daniel Dailey. “The information 
we received on the academies is 
disheartening. That’s the future 
of our Army’s officer corps and 
we’ve got to do a better job of get¬ 
ting after it. And we’ve got to do 
a better job of changing the cul¬ 
ture of the individuals who come 
there.” 

The exchange was part of a wide- 
ranging discussion on challenges 
facing military personnel, such as 
lawmaker concerns that military 
leaders must improve oversight of 
private housing plagued with di¬ 
lapidated conditions. 

Wasserman Schultz said her 
committee would closely monitor 
oversight of sexual assault con¬ 
cerns. Congressional lawmakers 
issue required recommendations 


“They (Russia) want to have 
influence on the continent,” he 
said. 

China already has signifi¬ 
cant influence in Africa, where 
Beijing now operates a military 
base 7 miles from the U.S.’ main 
operational hub in Djibouti, 
Waldhauser said. China’s invest¬ 
ment in infrastructure and ports 
throughout Africa has raised con¬ 
cerns that it could eventually take 
control of Djibouti’s main port 
that is a logistics linchpin for the 
U.S. military. Such a move could 
potentially hobble U.S. missions 
across east Africa, Waldhauser 
said. 

“We need unimpeded access 
(to the port),” he said. 

While Djiboutian officials have 
offered assurances that it will re¬ 
tain control and won’t sell off to 
China, “the bottom line is it still 
remains a concern,” Waldhauser 
said. 

vandiver.john@stripes.com 
Twitter: @john_vandiver 


for their constituents to attend the 
Military Academy at West Point, 
N.Y.; the Naval Academy in An¬ 
napolis, Md.; and the Air Force 
Academy in Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

“Each member of Congress 
nominates young men and women 
that we send to your academies and 
we look those parents in the eyes,” 
Wasserman Schultz said. “My gut 
has turned worrying about wheth¬ 
er one of these young women and 
men will fall victim to sexual as¬ 
sault and have their life altered 
forever, so this is something that 
absolutely must change.” 

Schultz went on to say that mili¬ 
tary leaders must instill a culture 
that is one of respect and it will be 
a standard that her committee will 
hold for the services. As a result, 
the services must see a marked 
improvement in its reports on sex¬ 
ual harassment and assault. 

“I want to make sure that you 
each of you understands that this 
committee is going to make sure 
that we hold each of the branches 
responsible to make an appre¬ 
ciable difference in the numbers 
that are absolutely appalling,” she 
said. 


grisales.claudia@stripes.com 
Twitter: @cgrisales 


By Corey Dickstein 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — The top 
Democrat on the Senate Armed 
Services Committee warned 
Thursday that Congress must 
play a part in making any deci¬ 
sions that could lead to a U.S.-led 
military intervention to oust Ven¬ 
ezuela’s embattled leader, Nicolas 
Maduro. 

“Congress must be consulted 
if there is any military action be¬ 
yond the current planning for the 
evacuation of U.S. citizens and 
embassy personnel,” Sen. Jack 
Reed, R.I., said during a hearing 
on U.S. military efforts in South 
America and Africa. “I know the 
events on the ground are changing 
day by day and it is impossible to 
tell what event or set of events will 
trigger Maduro’s departure.” 

President Donald Trump said 
in recent days that all options, 
including a military intervention, 
remained under consideration. 
Last month, Trump announced 
the United States would recognize 
opposition leader Juan Guaido as 
Venezuela’s interim president, 
charging Maduro’s election win 
last year was illegitimate, a stance 
that is now backed by some 30 
other nations. 

However, other world powers 
including Russia and China have 
backed Maduro and warned the 
United States against meddling in 
Venezuela. Russia and Cuba have 
even sent military assets to pro¬ 
tect Maduro in recent weeks. 

“The situation in Venezuela is 
dire,” Navy Adm. Craig Faller, the 
chief of U.S. Southern Command, 
said Thursday while testifying 
before the Senate panel alongside 
Marine Gen. Thomas Walhauser, 
the chief of U.S. Africa Command. 
“While Russia, Cuba and China 
prop up the Maduro dictatorship, 
the remainder of the world is 
united.” 

Maduro has surrounded himself 
with a large contingent of Cuban 
security forces, Faller said, liken¬ 
ing their role to that of the U.S. Se¬ 
cret Service. That move, coupled 
with reports that Russia has sent 
mercenaries to back Maduro, 
show the dictator has little trust 
for his own guards, despite his re¬ 
tention of power over the nation’s 
military. 

“I think it gives a good sense of 
where the loyalty of the Venezue¬ 
lan people is — that his main secu¬ 
rity force is made up of Cubans,” 
Faller said. 

Pentagon officials have said 
in recent days that they had not 
received orders to plan for an in¬ 
vasion of Venezuela. The United 
States for decades has retained 
a small force in neighboring Co¬ 
lombia, which a defense official 
described as including some 200 
servicemembers. 

Faller said Thursday that the 
U.S. military in the region was 
prepared to execute defensive 


operations if American diplomats 
faced violence in Venezuela. He 
stopped short of addressing the 
potential of an armed interven¬ 
tion or invasion led by the United 
States. 

Faller and Reed, as well as 
other senators, agreed they hoped 
the country would be able to find 
a diplomatic solution to avoid 
any violent ousting of Maduro, 
who is backed by the Venezuelan 
military. 

Faller described a bleak scene 
in Venezuela, where a crippled 
economy has led to a mass migra¬ 
tion of the country’s citizens and 
widespread starvation. The admi¬ 
ral said the lack of food affects the 
nation’s top-heavy military where 
most troops remain loyal to Mad¬ 
uro’s contingent of 2,000 generals 
— more than the military forces of 
NATO countries combined. 

“The rank and filed are starv¬ 
ing just like the population,” Faller 
said, noting he had recently visit¬ 
ed a U.S.-run medical camp on the 
Colombia-Venezuela border. “You 
see these kids who have lost 25,30 
pounds in a year. They were stick- 
thin. They’ve never had medical 
attention. We think that condition 
affects a large swath of the popu¬ 
lation, and we think that the popu¬ 
lation is ready for a new leader.” 
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VETERANS _ 

Congress, VA spar over transparency issues 


By Nikki Wentling 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — The ongoing fight 
between members of Congress and the 
Department of Veterans Affairs continued 
Wednesday when 12 senators criticized the 
agency for failing to give them even basic 
information while VA officials declared 
they were “providing unprecedented 
transparency.” 

The 12 senators — 11 Democrats and 
one Independent — sent 24 questions to 
VA Secretary Robert Wilkie about his 
proposed rules stipulating when veterans 
will be allowed to receive private sector 
medical treatment — changes that he said 
would revolutionize the VA health care 
system. The senators complained that 
Wilkie released the rules last week “before 
engaging in meaningful consultation with 
Congress” and veterans organizations. 

Under the VA’s draft rules, veterans who 
must drive more than 30 minutes to reach 
their VA mental health or primary care 
providers — or wait longer than 20 days for 
an appointment — would be allowed to use 
a private doctor. 

“Once briefed, we were disappointed 
that VA couldn’t provide basic information 
on how the proposed wait- and drive-time 
standards would affect the department, 
the veterans who rely on it for care, and the 
American taxpayer,” the senators wrote. 

They asked Wilkie for his reasoning be¬ 
hind the rules, including the data that he 



Doug Mills, The New York Times/AP 


Veterans Affairs Secretary Robert Wilkie 
applauds during President Donald 
Trump’s State of the Union address at the 
Capitol in Washington on Tuesday. 

used and any input from private entities. 
They also wanted to know cost estimates 
and budget plans, as well as how many 
more veterans would be eligible to receive 
private sector care under the new rules 
and whether the VA would need to hire 
more staff to schedule appointments with 
private doctors. 

Previous pleas for the information have 
been “met with silence,” the senators 
wrote. On Monday, Republican and Demo¬ 


cratic leaders of the veterans affairs and 
appropriations committees sent an initial 
letter to Wilkie urging a more collabora¬ 
tive relationship with Congress. 

Last week, some lawmakers and veter¬ 
ans organizations expressed worries the 
rules could expand veterans’ care too far 
into the private sector and erode VA re¬ 
sources. The senators wrote Wednesday 
that the VA has shown “apparent indiffer¬ 
ence” about their concerns. 

In its statement Wednesday, the VA list¬ 
ed the number of congressional hearings, 
roundtables and briefings it participated in 
during fiscal year 2018. The agency con¬ 
ducted 1,302 congressional briefings, a 66 
percent increase over the previous year, 
according to the statement. 

But as early as December, lawmakers 
have criticized the lack of substance at 
those briefings. Sen. John Boozman, R- 
Ark., told Wilkie at a public hearing Dec. 
19 that the VA gave various congressional 
staff members different sets of informa¬ 
tion about the proposed private sector care 
rules. Boozman is chairman of the Senate 
appropriations subcommittee that handles 
VA funding. 

Sens. Brian Schatz, D-Hawaii, and Jon 
Tester, D-Mont., brought up the lack of 
transparency Tuesday during a meeting of 
the appropriations subcommittee. 

“I want to express my frustration and dis¬ 
appointment with how the VA has engaged 
Congress on its proposed access standards 
for the new community care program,” 


Schatz said. “Members of the majority and 
minority, authorizers and appropriators, 
have made repeated requests to hear from 
the VA about what information the VA re¬ 
lied on to inform its decision-making, and 
it’s budgetary implications.” 

Tester said Congress needed more infor¬ 
mation about the access standards in order 
to fulfill its role of oversight. 

“I hope there are not folks within the VA 
who see us as an enemy, because we are 
not,” he said. “Our job is oversight. And, 
in fact, if there are folks within the VA 
who think we are an enemy, they need to 
change their opinion.” 

Schatz and Tester signed onto the letter 
Wednesday, along with Sens. Patty Mur¬ 
ray, D-Wash.; Patrick Leahy, D-Vt.; Bernie 
Sanders, I-Vt.; Jack Reed, D-R.I.; Sherrod 
Brown, D-Ohio; Tammy Baldwin, D-Wis.; 
Richard Blumenthal, D-Conn.; Chris Mur¬ 
phy, D-Conn.; Mazie Hirono, D-Hawaii; 
and Joe Manchin, D-W.Va. 

The senators asked for written responses 
from the VA by Feb. 22. 

In the meantime, the senators said the 
lack of information is worrisome. 

“We believe there is reason for alarm,” 
they wrote. 

The VA plans to post the proposed rules 
to the Federal Register, where members of 
the public will be allowed to provide input. 
Under the law, the new rules for private 
sector care must be finalized in March. 

wentling.nikki@stripes.com 
Twitter: @nikkiwentling 
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Air Force general apologizes for uniform gaffe 


By Leon Cook 

Stars and Stripes 

Four-star Air Force Gen. Joseph Lengyel 
took to social media to apologize for a uniform 
gaffe committed while attending President 
Donald Trump’s annual address before Con¬ 
gress on Tuesday night. 

“A not-so-funny thing happened on the way 
to the State of the Union last night,” Lengyel, 
who serves as chief of the National Guard Bu¬ 
reau, wrote Wednesday on his official Face- 
book page. “If you look closely, you’ll see that 
the ribbons on my uniform jacket are upside 
down.” 

The mistake, in which Lengyel wore his 


highest precedence awards on the bottom row 
instead of the top, had already been spotted by 
eagle-eyed viewers after he was briefly shown 
during the televised address. 

“I missed it... plain and simple,” he said in 
his Facebook post. “I hope this is a lesson for 
everyone who wears the uniform, and really 
for anyone. They put erasers on pencils for a 
reason. When you make a mistake or miss a 
detail, own it and move on.” 

Comments on Facebook and a similar Twit¬ 
ter post were supportive of his admission. 

“No one understands Air Force uniforms 
anyhow. I think you are safe,” wrote MMA 
fighter Tim Kennedy, a former Army Ranger. 


Another commenter suggested Lengyel 
could use the character Maverick’s “because I 
was inverted” line from the 1986 blockbuster 
film “Top Gun” as an excuse. 

“One thing is for sure ... My ribbons will 
NEVER be upside down again,” Lengyel said 
on Facebook. 

Lengyel is the 28th chief of the National 
Guard Bureau, a post he’s held since 2016. He 
was commissioned in 1981 through the Re¬ 
serve Officer’s Training Corps and has more 
than 3,000 flight hours, mostly in the F-16 
fighter. 

cook.leon@stripes.com 
Twitter: @LeonCookl2 



Screenshot from Twitter 


Air Force Gen. Joseph Lengyel, 
center, attends the State of the 
Union address on Tuesday. 



Alvin REEVEs/Courtesy of the U.S. Army 


Above: American and Thai soldiers swap lunches during the Hanuman Guardian exercise last month in 
Sa Kaeo province, Thailand. Right: A U.S. soldier explains the capabilities of a Stryker vehicle to Royal 
Thai Army soldiers during an exchange Saturday at Camp Nimman Kolayut, Thailand. 



Samuel NoRTHRUP/Courtesy of the U.S. Army 


Thailand drills part of new twist for Army’s Pacific Pathways 


By Wyatt Olson 

Stars and Stripes 

Roughly 800 U.S. Army per¬ 
sonnel are wrapping up 11 days of 
side-by-side training with Royal 
Thai Army soldiers just north of 
Bangkok during the Hanuman 
Guardian exercise. 

Next week, about 300 miles to 
the north, those same U.S. sol¬ 
diers will again train beside their 
Thai counterparts for two weeks 
during Cobra Gold. 

They’ll then head to a pair of 
back-to-back drills with troops in 
the Philippines before returning 
home in early May. 

This mode of consecutive 
stretches of training in a single 
country is the latest twist for Pa¬ 
cific Pathways, aconceptlaunched 
in 2014. Pathways strings together 
already established Army exer¬ 
cises with allies and partner na¬ 
tions throughout the Pacific as a 
way of keeping U.S.-based troops 
and equipment deployed beyond 
the International Date Line for 
extended periods. 


This year, soldiers will deploy 
to fewer countries but stay longer 
in each, according to U.S. Army 
Pacific. Two more iterations of 
Pathways are scheduled this 
year. 

“One of the goals with Path¬ 
ways is to build longer duration 
relationships with our partners 
here in the Pacific,” said Lt. Col. 
Scott Siegfried, commander of 
5th Battalion, 20th Infantry Regi¬ 
ment, speaking Tuesday from 
Thailand during a conference 
call with Stars and Stripes that 
included two other officers at Ha¬ 
numan Guardian. 

“By keeping one unit here for a 
little bit longer to do multiple ex¬ 
ercises, I think we’re able to build 
a little bit better relationship with 
the Royal Thai Army — and with 
multiple units within the Royal 
Thai Army,” he said. 

The extended duration “lets us 
get deeper into the planning pro¬ 
cess and really understand each 
other’s procedures and how we 
operate,” he said. 

The battalion had brought 120 


personnel and a dozen attack he¬ 
licopters to Thailand, said Mqj. 
John Bolton, executive officer of 
the Hawaii-based 2nd Battalion, 
25th Aviation Regiment. 

The Thai army had been espe¬ 
cially eager for advice from U.S. 
experts on maintenance of Black 
Hawk helicopters, he said. 

“They are very interested in 
the backbone support, not just the 
aircraft itself,” Bolton said. 

The U.S. approved the sale of 
four more Black Hawks to Thai¬ 
land in 2017, giving it a fleet of 16. 
The U.S. suspended arms sales to 
Thailand for several years after a 
2014 military coup, which over¬ 
threw the elected leadership. The 
junta in control since then has 
scheduled elections for this year. 

Hanuman Guardian is in its 
ninth year, a much younger and 
smaller affair than Cobra Gold, 
first held in 1982. 

“It’s a great opportunity for us 
to build our own individual readi¬ 
ness and additionally to work with 
our Royal Thai Army counter¬ 
parts to build capacity and forge 


strong relationships with them,” 
said Col. Leo Wyszynski, com¬ 
mander of 1-2 Stryker Brigade 
Combat Team, whose members 
are based at Joint Base Lewis- 
McChord, Wash. 

About 900 Thai personnel par¬ 
ticipated in the exercise, with 
some rotating through only for 
specific drills, he said. They came 
from all over Thailand, from avi¬ 
ation, field artillery and infantry 
units, as well as an explosive ord¬ 
nance disposal team. 

U.S. soldiers trained with their 
counterparts for nine days on 
countering improvised explosive 
devices. The training focused on 
identifying and assessing IEDs in 
a jungle setting. 

Thai counter-IED instructors 
shared knowledge gained from 
regular rotations to southern 
Thailand, where insurgents rou¬ 
tinely plant IEDs. 

Conversely, soldiers with the 
Hawaii-based 303rd Ordnance 
Battalion shared tactics and les¬ 
sons learned about IEDs from 
their deployments to Iraq and 


Afghanistan. 

As in past Pacific Pathways, the 
logistics of moving from exercise 
to exercise affords as much learn¬ 
ing as the drills themselves. 

“The opportunity to exercise 
some of our deployment readiness 
in moving by sea and air from the 
United States into Thailand was 
a huge experience for our entire 
task force,” Siegfried said. 

Wyszynski agreed. 

“We’ve had to deploy with 
our command post, our sustain¬ 
ment equipment, field-feeding 
equipment,” he said. “Really, 
our soldiers and formations are 
learning how to live in an expe¬ 
ditionary environment and how 
to sustain themselves with less 
higher level support in an austere 
environment. 

“This an added benefit to the 
readiness training we’re doing in 
our own path, but I think a ben¬ 
efit that will pay large dividends 
with our soldiers in the future,” 
he said. 


olson.wyatt@stripes.com 
Twitter: @WyattWOIson 
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Germany says no choice 


Suspected pedophile fired 
from Wright-Patterson AFB 


ACCOMPLISH WHAT 
OTHERS CAN'T 

U.S. ARMY SPECIAL OPERATIONS 


whether he would face charges in 
Turkey, but he will be questioned 
by prosecutors, the official said, 
speaking on condition of anonym¬ 
ity because he was not authorized 
to speak publicly on security 
issues. 


but to reject extradition 


By David Rising 

Associated Press 

BERLIN — An American re¬ 
quest for the extradition of a 
Turkish man wanted in the Unit¬ 
ed States on terrorism charges 
was rejected because there was 
no other option under German 
law, authorities said Thursday, in 
a case that has raised the ire of of¬ 
ficials in Washington. 

Adem Yilmaz, who was in¬ 
dicted under seal in the U.S. in 
2015 on charges of participating 
nearly 10 years earlier in attacks 
on U.S. military forces along the 
border between Afghanistan and 
Pakistan, was convicted of mem¬ 
bership in a terrorist organization 
in Germany in 2010. 

To extradite him to face trial 
in the U.S. on terrorism charges 
would constitute double jeopardy 
under German law, Frankfurt 
state court spokeswoman Gun- 
dula Fehns-Boeer told The Asso¬ 
ciated Press. 

“An extradition could have only 
occurred if the Americans said 
they would restrict the charges 
to crimes not already punished,” 
she said. 

After the Frankfurt court’s de¬ 
cision on the American request 
last week, Hesse state officials 
on Tuesday deported Yilmaz to 
his native Turkey, said state Inte¬ 
rior Ministry spokesman Marcus 
Gemgross. 

Gerngross said there was “noth¬ 
ing unusual” about deporting a 
foreign national who had violated 
German laws, but the decision 
angered American officials. 

American officials filed addi¬ 
tional assurances on Monday, at¬ 
tempting to address the Frankfurt 
court’s decision, but the deporta¬ 
tion was carried out before those 
arguments could be considered. 

After learning of the depor¬ 
tation, Deputy U.S. Secretary 
of State John Sullivan called a 
meeting with German Foreign 
Minister Heiko Maas, who was 
in Washington to take part in 
meetings of the coalition fighting 
against Islamic State, to express 
American displeasure. 

“We are gravely disappointed 
by Germany’s decision to deport 
a dangerous terrorist — Adem 
Yilmaz — to Turkey, rather than 
to extradite him to the United 
States to face justice for his 
complicity in the murder of two 
American servicemen,” acting 
U.S. Attorney General Matthew 
Whitaker said in a statement later 
Wednesday after the two diplo¬ 
mats had met. 

In addition to the allegations 
of participating in attacks on the 
Afghanistan-Pakistan border, 
Yilmaz was charged with giv¬ 
ing advice and instructions on 
military-type training to a man 
involved in a 2008 suicide bomb¬ 
ing in Afghanistan that killed two 
American soldiers and injured at 
least 11 others. 


By Brian Ferguson 
Stars and Stripes 

An Air Force base employee 
who reportedly discussed child 
rape fantasies and visiting child 
pornography sites in a previous 
federal job interview was termi¬ 
nated last month after service of¬ 
ficials learned of the interview in 
September. 

The worker, whose name 
was not disclosed, was hired at 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, 
Ohio, and employed from April 
16 to Jan. 23, according to a base 
statement. An investigation by 
the Air Force Office of Special 
Investigations is underway. 

ABC affiliate WCPO in Cincin¬ 
nati reported Wednesday that the 
man had discussed his fantasies 
with a federal agency in March. 

The man stated that he was at¬ 
tracted to girls as young as 6 but 
preferred 10-year-olds, accord¬ 
ing to a Dec. 28 search warrant 
affidavit filed in federal court and 
posted on WCPO’s website. The 
man also disclosed that he had 
communicated online with mi¬ 
nors, according to the affidavit. 

It was not clear which agency 
the man interviewed with, and 
base officials in Ohio did not im¬ 
mediately respond to queries 
about the hiring process. 

The man had been under inves¬ 
tigation by police in March as a re¬ 
sult of the interview, but the police 
did not proceed with criminal ac¬ 
tion because he “no longer resided 
or was present in their jurisdic¬ 
tion,” according to the affidavit. 

While working at Wright-Pat¬ 
terson, the employee lived in a 


privatized housing area on base 
near a child development center, 
WCPO reported. 

On Sept. 20, OSI received notifi¬ 
cation of the interview, according 
to a Wright-Patterson statement. 

“During the entire time the 
criminal investigation was open, 
security measures were in-place 
to monitor the individual’s activi¬ 
ties on the base property to en¬ 
sure he did not have access to any 
child care centers, schools or sen¬ 
sitive installation information,” 
the statement said. 

It’s not clear why it took five 
months for the unnamed federal 
agency to contact Wright-Patter¬ 
son officials about the disclosed 
fantasies. 

A federal magistrate from the 
Southern District of Ohio granted 
a search warrant in December. 

The man was given notice of 
termination and subsequently re¬ 
signed on Jan. 23 and was barred 
from all areas of the installation, 
base officials said. 

The man has not been charged 
with a crime, pending the 
investigation. 

“The safety of our employees 
and family members at Wright- 
Patterson AFB is our most im¬ 
portant responsibility,” said Col. 
Tom Sherman, 88th Air Base 
Wing and installation command¬ 
er. “The moment our federal law 
enforcement teammates became 
aware of the situation, they took 
immediate and deliberate actions 
to investigate and ensure the 
safety of our family members was 
maintained.” 

ferguson.brian@stripes.com 
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Adem Yilmaz, a Turkish man wanted in the U.S. on terrorism 
charges, is seen in a high-security courtroom in Duesseldorf, 
western Germany, in 2010. 


“Adem Yilmaz is responsible 
for the deaths of U.S. service- 
members,” U.S. Ambassador to 
Germany Richard Grenell said in 
a tweet Thursday. “This failure to 
extradite him to the United States 
violates the terms and spirit of 
our Extradition Treaty.” 

The indictment against Yilmaz, 
brought in the Southern District 
of New York and unsealed ear¬ 
lier this week, includes charges 
of providing material support to 
a terrorism organization and aid¬ 
ing and abetting military-style 
training. 

He had been in prison in Ger¬ 
many until October 2018 after his 
conviction for involvement in a 
foiled 2007 plot to attack Ameri¬ 
can citizens and facilities in the 
country, including the U.S. Air 
Force’s Ramstein base. 

Acting in the name of the radi¬ 
cal Islamic Jihad Union, he and 
three others had stockpiled what 
they thought was highly concen¬ 
trated hydrogen peroxide, pur¬ 
chased from a chemical supplier, 
and planned to mix it with other 
substances to make explosives 
equivalent to 1,200 pounds of 
dynamite. 

But German authorities, acting 
partly on U.S. intelligence, had 
been watching them and covertly 
replaced the hydrogen perox¬ 
ide with a diluted substitute that 
could not have been used to pro¬ 
duce a bomb. 

Following his release, Yilmaz 
had been kept in custody awaiting 
the resolution of the American 
extradition request, which dated 
back to 2016, Fehns-Boeer said. 

Upon his arrival back in Tur¬ 
key, he was detained by anti-ter¬ 
rorism authorities at Istanbul’s 
Ataturk Airport, a Turkish secu¬ 
rity official said. 

It was not immediately clear 
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Report: Air Force 
lacks experienced 
maintainers 



Air Force Staff Sgt. Martin Perez, a 52nd Aircraft Maintenance Squadron tactical aircraft maintainer, 
inspects an F-16 intake at Spangdahlem Air Base, Germany, in September. A new report raises 
concerns about the Air Force’s ability to keep experienced maintainers in the service. 


By Jennifer H. Svan 

Stars and Stripes 

KAISERSLAUTERN, Germa¬ 
ny — The Air Force has partially 
recovered from steep cuts that 
forced out thousands of aircraft 
maintainers in 2014 but remains 
short of experienced maintain¬ 
ers, a gap that could increase in 
the future, a government watch¬ 
dog report said. 

The Government Account¬ 
ability Office said the Air Force 
lacks a retention strategy and 
annual retention goals for main¬ 
tenance personnel, due in part 
to the workload and stress from 
not having enough experienced 
maintainers. 

“Without goals to measure 
progress and a retention strategy 
to guide efforts, the Air Force 
could face further challenges in 
managing its maintenance work¬ 
force, including ensuring there 
are enough experienced main¬ 
tainers to meet mission needs,” 


said the GAO report, published 
this week. 

With more than 100,000 mem¬ 
bers across the active and re¬ 
serve components, maintainers 
comprise the service’s largest 
enlisted career field, but the Air 
Force has blamed shortages for 
limits on its ability to meet mis¬ 
sion requirements. 

The GAO report found the Air 
Force has taken steps to signifi¬ 
cantly reduce the gap in staffing 
levels, from a peak shortage of 
4,016 maintainers in 2015 to 745 
in 2017. 

However, those numbers are 
down largely because of a surplus 
of less experienced technicians. 
In 2017, the Air Force had jobs 
unfilled for more than 2,000 E-4 
and E-5 airmen, along with 439 
jobs unfilled at the E-6 and E-7 
level. 

The service in 2015 began 
increasing retention bonuses 
to keep certain maintainers in 
critical fields. But in discussion 


groups with the GAO, former air¬ 
men identified job dissatisfaction 
as a reason for not re-enlisting. 

“Participants stated that the 
lack of experienced maintain¬ 
ers has increased workloads and 
stress levels, which they stated 
may negatively affect reenlist¬ 
ment decisions,” the GAO said. 

Former airmen also said it was 
challenging to train large num¬ 
bers of new personnel arriving at 


their squadrons. 

The GAO performance audit 
recommended the Air Force 
develop annual retention goals 
for aircraft maintainers by skill 
level, for both loss and re-enlist- 
ment rates, and develop tailored 
retention initiatives. 

The Air Force agreed and said 
it had already begun work on both 
recommendations. 

“The maintenance manpower 


Valerie SEELYE/Courtesy of the U.S. Air Force 


deficit did not merely occur due 
to maintainers volunteering to 
separate in mass numbers in the 
past decade,” the Air Force said 
in its response to GAO. “Instead, 
force management and budget¬ 
ary actions involuntarily pushed 
our maintainers out of the [U.S. 
Air Force].” 

svan.j'enriifer@stripes.com 
Twitter: @stripesktown 


Ariz. town approves resolution to 
seek removal of wall’s razor wire 


Border: Changing numbers, 
tasks make cost uncertain 



Jonathan Clark, Nogales International/AP 


U.S. Army troops on Saturday place additional concertina wire on 
the border fence in downtown Nogales, Ariz. Nogales, Mexico is 


Associated Press 

NOGALES, Ariz. — Officials in 
a small Arizona border city passed 
a resolution Wednesday night con¬ 
demning the installation of new 
razor wire that now covers the en¬ 
tirety of a tall border wall through 
downtown. 

The City Council in Nogales, 
which sits on the border with No¬ 
gales, Mexico, wants the federal 
government to remove all concer¬ 
tina wire installed within the city 
limits. 

Otherwise, Nogales Mayor Ar¬ 
turo Garino said the city will sue. 

City officials say Army troops 
installed more horizontal layers of 
the wire along the border wall last 
weekend. 

The council’s resolution says 
the razor wire would harm or kill 
anyone who scales the wall and 
“is only found in a war, prison or 
battle setting” and should not be 
in downtown Nogales. 

In a statement, the U.S. Cus¬ 
toms and Border Protection said 
the wire was added after a re¬ 
quest “for additional support in 
high-risk urban areas commonly 
exploited by criminal smuggling 
organizations.” It did not say who 
made the request. 

The new wire is being added 
to sections outside city limits, ac¬ 
cording to a CBP spokeswoman. 
In locations where there is high 
pedestrian activity, the concertina 
wire is limited to only the upper 
portion of the wall, she wrote. 


seen at right. 

“Signage in Spanish and Eng¬ 
lish has been put in place warning 
individuals of these dangers and 
prohibiting access,” the statement 
said. 

Garino said he was most con¬ 
cerned that children and others 
could be injured now that it reach¬ 
es the ground. The downtown area 
is also residential, and there are 
homes that stand a few feet from 
the border fence. 

“Aesthetically pleasing — it’s 
not. It’s very bad. It’s not good for 
business, it’s not good for what 
we’re trying to create, a business- 
friendly community here in No¬ 
gales,” Garino told The Associated 
Press. 

Photos published by the Nogales 


International newspaper show six 
rows of concertina wire stacked 
along the approximately two-story 
wall. 

The Nogales City Council’s ac¬ 
tion came one day after President 
Donald Trump made his case to 
the American people about the 
need for a border wall and how he 
has ordered 3,750 troops to pre¬ 
pare for what he called a “tremen¬ 
dous onslaught.” 

Nogales, a city of about 20,000 
people, is a fraction of the size 
of its Mexican counterpart, but 
its economy is largely reliant on 
Mexican shoppers and cross-bor¬ 
der trade. Illegal crossings in that 
area have dropped steeply in the 
past several years. 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

According to the Pentagon, the 
additional active-duty forces de¬ 
ployed to the border will conduct 
mobile surveillance for Customs 
and Border Protection and install 
razor wire. 

The contingent brings the num¬ 
ber of active-duty troops cur¬ 
rently there to about 4,350, the 
Defense Department said, down 
from a high of about 5,900 after 
Trump ordered the deployment 
in late October. 

An additional 2,200 or so Na¬ 
tional Guard forces remain there, 
stemming from orders Trump is¬ 
sued in April. 

Taken together, the contingent 
of forces on the border numbers 
about 6,550, including active-duty 
and National Guard, according to 
official figures. 

If the numbers hold roughly 
steady, estimates indicate that 
the cost of the National Guard 
and active-duty deployments to¬ 
gether could reach about $1 bil¬ 
lion, measured from the time 
they started in April and October, 
respectively, through the end of 
the government’s fiscal year on 
Sept. 30. 

That estimate comes from 
combining figures the DOD has 
released and estimates from out¬ 
side experts to fill in the gaps. 

Vice Adm. Michael Gilday, di¬ 
rector of operations for the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, said in testimony 


to the House Armed Services 
Committee on Jan. 29 that the 
National Guard portion of the de¬ 
ployment is projected to cost $550 
million by the end of September. 

The active-duty deployment, 
meanwhile, already cost $132 
million from its start in late Oc¬ 
tober through the end of January, 
Gilday said. He said he couldn’t 
give an estimate of the active- 
duty deployment’s cost for the re¬ 
mainder of the fiscal year. 

The cost of the active-duty de¬ 
ployment for the remainder of 
the fiscal year is difficult to esti¬ 
mate. Outside experts pegged it 
between $316 million and $460 
million, though they cautioned 
that with unstable troop numbers 
and changing tasks, as well as a 
lack of full budget data from the 
Pentagon, the figures are hard to 
pinpoint with accuracy. 

All told, the cost of the deploy¬ 
ments would approach $1 billion 
at the minimum estimate by the 
end of September, as long as the 
troop presence and activity level 
isn’t altered significantly. 

The possible $1 billion price 
tag for the border deployment 
through the end of September is 
a small slice of the $716 billion 
defense budget and a tiny expen¬ 
diture compared with the amount 
of money the Pentagon has spent 
on other military missions. 
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Investigation initiated into VA dog testing 


I’m going to do everything that is ethical 
to make sure that our veterans come 
first. 9 

Robert Wilkie 

VA secretary 


By Nikki Wentling 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — The contro¬ 
versy surrounding the continued 
use of dogs in medical experi¬ 
ments at Department of Veterans 
Affairs facilities heated up again 
this week when the agency’s in¬ 
spector general announced it 
would initiate an investigation 
into the practice. 

Five House members urged the 
VA Inspector General in Decem¬ 
ber to find how many VA studies 
continued to use dogs following 
the approval of a new law last 
year that sought to prevent them. 

Congress passed legislation in 
March 2018 to prohibit the use 
of dogs in VA research unless 
the objectives of a medical study 
could be met only by using them. 
Even in that instance, the new law 
states the study must be directly 
approved by the VA secretary. 

VA Secretary Robert Wilkie 
has claimed former Secretary 


David Shulkin approved nine on¬ 
going studies using dogs before 
he was fired last year. Shulkin 
has asserted he didn’t. 

“The inconsistencies between 
the accounts of former Secretary 
Shulkin and Secretary Wilkie re¬ 
garding this approval underscore 
the VA’s persistent lack of trans¬ 
parency and accountability in its 
use of this cruel practice,” the 
five lawmakers wrote to the IG in 
December. 

On Wednesday, VA Inspec¬ 
tor General Michael Missal 
wrote back, informing the law¬ 
makers that he had initiated an 


investigation. 

“I’m glad that the inspector 
general has agreed to take a close 
look at the use of dog testing at 
the VA,” Rep. Dina Titus, D-Nev., 
said in a statement. “I am hopeful 
that this investigation will shine a 
light on the dubious explanations 
that VA leadership has provided 
for how these cruel experiments 
were allowed to move forward in 
possible violation of federal law.” 

The other lawmakers who re¬ 
quested the investigation were 
Reps. Ted Lieu, D-Calif.; Brian 
Mast, R-Fla.; Dave Brat, R-Va.; 
and Vern Buchanan, R-Fla. They 


led the way last year on efforts 
to restrict dog testing at the VA, 
arguing it was cruel and an incor¬ 
rect use of taxpayer money. 

The new law was approved 
March 22. Days later, on March 
28, President Donald Trump 
fired then-Secretary Shulkin. In 
response to recent questioning 
about the continued use of dogs in 
nine medical studies, Wilkie said 
Shulkin approved the research to 
continue on the day that he was 
fired. 

VA Press Secretary Curt 
Cashour elaborated, saying 
Shulkin granted approval on 
March 28 in an early afternoon 
meeting attended by four senior 
VA executives. Cashour said the 
VA welcomed inspector general 
oversight on the issue. 

Shulkin has denied giving the 
go-ahead. In a tweet, he wrote he 
remained opposed to new dog re¬ 
search at the VA. 

In a public address in Novem¬ 


ber, Wilkie defended the con¬ 
tinued use of dogs in research, 
arguing it was necessary for 
medical breakthroughs that could 
help veterans. 

“I’m going to do everything 
that is ethical to make sure that 
our veterans come first,” Wilkie 
said at the time. “I love canines; 
I was raised with them. I’ve seen 
them in my military life perform 
miracles. But we have an oppor¬ 
tunity to change the lives of men 
and women who have been terri¬ 
bly hurt.” 

The ongoing studies using dogs 
are in Cleveland, Milwaukee and 
Richmond, among other loca¬ 
tions, according to information 
provided by Titus’ office. 

USA Today previously reported 
the medical study in Cleveland in¬ 
volves severing dogs’ spinal cords 
and testing their cough reflexes. 

wentling.nikki@stripes.com 
Twitter: @nikkiwentling 


POW’s son building memorial to hospital on Bataan 


There were 
thousands 
being treated 
and they 
ran out of 
medicine . f 


By Seth Robson 

Stars and Stripes 

The son of a former American prisoner 
of war is building a memorial on the site 
of a hospital that treated U.S. and Fili¬ 
pino troops during World War II in the 
Philippines. 

Bob Hudson’s late father, Richard Hud¬ 
son, was among tens of thousands forced 
to march nearly 70 miles to Japanese pris¬ 
oner-of-war camps after the Bataan Pen¬ 
insula fell on April 9, 1942. The younger 
Hudson has been maintaining concrete 
markers along 

_ the Bataan Death 

March trail with 
his wife, Rosalie, 
since 2012. 

In 2014, search¬ 
ers identified the 
site, on a road to 
Mariveles, of the 
Army hospital 
Bob Hudson where troops were 
son of WWII veteran treated during the 
Battle of Bataan. 
They made the 
identification after talking to locals and 
comparing surviving foundations with 
wartime sketches showing the layout of the 
facility, Hudson said. 

“During the siege of the peninsula its 
defenders ran low on food, ammunition 
and medicine, and many were struck down 
with dysentery and malaria,” he said. 
“There were thousands being treated and 
they ran out of medicine.” 

A search of the old hospital site with a 
metal detector turned up a dog tag belong¬ 
ing to Pvt. Edward McCain, who report¬ 
edly died there in June 1942 after the fall 
of Bataan, he said. 

Japanese troops kicked over and scat¬ 
tered crosses in a graveyard beside the 
hospital after they captured it, but there 
must have been a clue to McCain’s identity 
because his name is inscribed on a marble 
cross in Manila American Cemetery, he 
said. 

“Most of those who were buried at the 
hospital were exhumed and reburied as 
unknowns in Manila,” Hudson said. 



Courtesy of Bob Hudson 

Since 2012, Bob Hudson and his wife, Rosalie, have spent many weekends along the Death March trail pulling weeds, cleaning 
and repainting markers. 


Work on the hospital memorial, which 
needs final approval from local authori¬ 
ties, could begin as soon as next week. 

The memorial is being paid for with a 
grant of $7,600 in proceeds from an annual 
march by thousands of Filipino civilians, 
troops and American veterans’ families, 
Hudson said. 


The memorial will be more than 6 feet 
tall and 3 feet wide and inscribed in honor 
of the doctors, nurses and medics who 
worked at the hospital and the troops who 
they cared for, he said. 

It’s hoped that it will be ready in time for 
this year’s march, which is scheduled for 
March 2-3 ahead of the commemoration 


of Philippine Veterans Week, according to 
the event’s official website. 

This year’s march will include a “Ride 
for Valor” on bicycles along the trail on 
March 10 and a bus tour March 1-3, the 
website states. 

robson.seth@stripes.com 
Twitter: @SethRobsonl 
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Parkland shooting stirs shift in gun politics 


By Lisa Marie Pane 

Associated Press 

Last year’s shooting at a Florida high 
school sparked a movement among a 
younger generation angered by gun vio¬ 
lence and set the stage for a significant 
shift in America’s gun politics. 

Thousands of student protesters took 
to the streets and inspired hashtags such 
as #NeverAgain and #Enough. They also 
mobilized to register a new generation of 
voters. 

Candidates were emboldened too. Many 
of them confronted the issue in last year’s 
elections and were rewarded with victory 
over incumbents supported by the National 
Rifle Association. That helped Democrats 
take back control of the House. 

“What we’ve seen here is a tectonic shift 
in our politics on the guns issue,” said Peter 
Ambler, executive director of the Giffords 
Law Center to Prevent Gun Violence. 


These people “didn’t get elected despite 
their advocacy for safer gun laws. They got 
elected because of their advocacy for safer 
gun laws. They made that a core part of 
their message to the American people.” 

The political landscape began to change 
just days after a former student shot and 
killed 17 students and adults at Marjory 
Stoneman Douglas High School in Park¬ 
land, Fla. 

At the state level, a surge of gun control 
measures were enacted, including increas¬ 
ing the minimum age for purchasing a 
firearm and requiring waiting periods. 
The number of states with so-called “red 
flag” laws — which allow temporary con¬ 
fiscation of weapons from people deemed a 
safety risk — doubled. 

At the federal level, for the first time 
in modern history, gun control groups 
outspent the powerful NRA on the 2018 
midterm elections. The new Democratic 
majority in the House this week held its 


first hearing on gun control in a decade. 

Even under GOP control of both cham¬ 
bers during President Donald Trump’s 
first two years in office, some of the gun 
industry’s top priorities — easing restric¬ 
tions on firearm suppressors and making 
it easier to carry concealed firearms over 
state borders — stalled. 

Still, with one of the most gun-friendly 
presidents in the White House, the U.S. Su¬ 
preme Court now has a majority of justices 
who are viewed as ardent supporters of the 
Second Amendment, a shift that is likely to 
have a lasting effect on gun rights. 

The most prominent shift occurred in 
Florida, a state that has long welcomed 
guns and has a strong NRA presence. Law¬ 
makers raised the gun-purchasing age and 
imposed a three-day waiting period. 

The Parkland attack came just a few 
months after two other gun tragedies: the 
deadliest mass shooting in modern U.S. 
history that killed 59 people at an outdoor 


concert in Las Vegas and the slayings of 26 
churchgoers in Sutherland Springs, Texas. 

In the wake of those massacres, the 
NRA’s influence waned. Trump direct¬ 
ed the Justice Department to ban bump 
stocks, the device used by the Las Vegas 
gunman that allowed his rifles to mimic 
fully automatic weaponry. 

Parkland “definitely marked a turning 
point,” said Adam Winkler, a professor 
at the University of California Los Ange¬ 
les School of Law and gun rights expert. 
“There is no doubt that the energy, the 
enthusiasm, the mobilization of these stu¬ 
dents was very influential. It did affect a 
lot of people across the country.” 

But, he said, the NRA “remains a pow¬ 
erhouse,” and it’s too early to suggest that 
gun groups’ troubles are insurmountable. 

“No one ever made a lot of money betting 
against the NRA,” he said. 

The NRA did not immediately return 
messages seeking comment. 


Milwaukee police probe 
fatal shooting of officer 


Associated Press 

MILWAUKEE — Police are 
collecting evidence at a Milwau¬ 
kee home where a police officer 
was fatally shot while serving a 
warrant. 

Officer Matthew Rittner, 35, a 
17-year police veteran, was killed 
Wednesday. Rittner, also a vet¬ 
eran of the U.S. Marine Corps, 
was shot as members of Milwau¬ 
kee’s Tactical Enforcement Unit 
served a search warrant on some¬ 
one suspected of illegally selling 
firearms and drugs. 

Investigators say a 26-year-old 
suspect fired several rounds. He 
was later arrested. 

Police Chief Alfonso Mo¬ 
rales said investigators hoped to 
wrap up their work at the scene 
Thursday. Rittner’s autopsy 
also is expected to be completed 
Thursday. 


Rittner is the third Milwaukee 
police officer killed on the job in 
the last eight months. The depart¬ 
ment had previously gone more 
than two decades without a line- 
of-duty death. 

Rittner began his career as a 
police aide in 2001. He was part 
of a team that helped free hos¬ 
tages on two separate occasions 
in the same month in 2015. 

The Milwaukee Journal-Sen¬ 
tinel reported that Rittner was 
deployed twice to Iraq. During a 
tour in 2004-05, Rittner was in 
vehicles hit three times by road¬ 
side bombs and was in a 4l/2-hour 
firefight in which a fellow Marine 
was killed. 

“If you were to draw a picture of 
a United States Marine or draw a 
picture of a perfect police officer, 
that would be him,” Max Zaruba, 
a friend who served with Rittner 
in Iraq, told the newspaper. 


Denver teachers to strike 
unless pay deal is reached 


Associated Press 

DENVER — Denver teachers 
are vowing to walk off the job Mon¬ 
day unless they can reach a last- 
minute pay agreement with school 
leaders. 

The administration of Gov. 
Jared Polis decided Wednesday 
against intervening in the fight, 
giving teachers the legal right to 
strike. Polis joined Joe Barela, the 
executive director of the Colorado 
Department of Labor and Employ¬ 
ment, as Barela announced his de¬ 
cision not to get involved, a move 
that could have delayed the strike 
for up to 180 days. 

Both said the teachers and the 
district are not that far apart. 

Polis said teachers also told 
him privately that they planned to 
strike Monday if they do not reach 


a deal, but he said it’s in the inter¬ 
est of both sides to reach a deal now 
rather than forcing the district to 
spend about $400,000 a day to keep 
schools open during a walkout. 

“This represents an llth-hour 
opportunity over the next few days 
for both sides to close the gap over 
these limited, remaining issues,” 
Polis said. 

The district pays teachers bo¬ 
nuses for things like working in 
high-poverty schools or working 
in hard-to-fill positions, but teach¬ 
ers want more money in their base 
pay. According to an analysis by 
the state, the district and the union 
are only $300 a year apart on base 
annual teacher salaries. But differ¬ 
ences remain on the size of bonuses 
for teachers working in high-pov¬ 
erty schools and in schools deemed 
high priority by the school district. 



San Francisco firefighters battle a fire on Geary Boulevard in San Francisco on Wednesday. 

Gas explosion, fire jolt San Francisco 


By Janie Har 

Associated Press 

SAN FRANCISCO — A gas 
explosion in San Francisco shot a 
tower of flames into the sky and 
burned five buildings including 
one of the city’s popular restau¬ 
rants before firefighters brought 
the blaze under control. There 
were no injuries. 

Wednesday’s explosion and 
fire sent panicked residents and 
workers in the city’s Inner Rich¬ 
mond neighborhood fleeing into 
the streets as flames shot above 
the rooftops of nearby three-story 
buildings. 

“We just felt the shaking, and 
the next thing we knew, people 
were banging on the door to tell 
people it’s time to start evacuat¬ 
ing,” said resident Nick Jalali, 28, 
who was cooking at home when 
the electricity cut out. 

Utility crews put out the fire 
about three hours after private 


construction workers cut a natu¬ 
ral gas line, which ignited the fire, 
San Francisco Fire Chief Joanne 
Hayes-White said. Authorities 
initially said five workers were 
missing, but the entire construc¬ 
tion crew was found safe, and no 
other injuries were reported. 

Hayes-White said the construc¬ 
tion crew was apparently working 
on fiber-optic wires. 

Five buildings were damaged, 
including a building housing 
Hong Kong Lounge II, a reserva- 
tions-required dim sum restau¬ 
rant that is a fixture on the city’s 
“best of” lists. 

The fire began on the street in 
front of the restaurant. 

Officials evacuated several 
nearby buildings, including a 
medical clinic and apartments, 
Hayes-White said. Vehicles on 
a busy street were rerouted as 
authorities cordoned off the bus¬ 
tling neighborhood. 

Caroline Gasparini, 24, who 


lives catty-corner from where 
the fire was, said she and her 
housemate were in their living 
room when the windows started 
rattling. 

She looked up to see flames re¬ 
flected in the glass. 

“We went into crisis mode,” 
Gasparini said. “We grabbed our 
shoes, grabbed our laptops and 
grabbed our passports and just 
left.” 

Gasparini said they saw em¬ 
ployees of the burning restaurant 
run out the back door and people 
fleeing down the block. 

Firefighters worked to keep the 
fire from spreading while Pacific 
Gas & Electric crews tried to shut 
off the natural gas line. 

“It’s complicated,” Hayes- 
White said of stopping the flow 
of gas through the damaged pipe. 
Though she later acknowledged 
that “as a fire chief and a resi¬ 
dent, yes, I would have liked to 
see it mitigated.” 
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Some still unpaid 
after shutdown, 
dread what’s next 


Butina's boyfriend 
accused of fraud 


Associated Press 

Nearly two weeks after the 
end of the longest government 
shutdown in U.S. history, many 
federal workers are still reel¬ 
ing financially and waiting to 
be made whole by government 
agencies that have struggled with 
payroll glitches and delays in en¬ 
suring everyone gets paid. 

Thousands have not yet re¬ 
ceived full back pay while scram¬ 
bling to catch up on unpaid bills 
and repay unemployment ben¬ 
efits — all while another govern¬ 
ment shutdown looms next week. 

“President (Donald) Trump 
stood in the Rose Garden at the 
end of the shutdown and said, ‘We 
will make sure that you guys are 
paid immediately.’ ... And here 
it is, it’s almost two weeks later,” 
said Michael Walter, who works 
for the U.S. Department of Ag¬ 
riculture food safety inspection 
service in Johnstown, Pa., and got 
his paycheck Wednesday. He said 
two co-workers told him they still 
had received nothing. 

The government has been short 
on details about how many people 
are still waiting to be paid. 

Bradley Bishop, a spokesman 
for the Office of Management and 
Budget, said the Trump adminis¬ 
tration had taken “unprecedented 
steps to ensure federal employees 
impacted by the shutdown re¬ 
ceived back pay within a week.” 

“Much opposite of ‘slow and 
chaotic,’ an overwhelming major¬ 
ity of employees received their 
pay by Jan. 31,” he said, though he 
didn’t respond to questions about 
how many people still hadn’t been 


paid. 

The USDA said in a statement 
that pay was its top priority but 
also did not respond to questions 
about how many workers were 
still awaiting paychecks. 

Donna Zelina’s husband works 
for the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
in South Dakota. He has received 
only a portion of his back pay, and 
does not expect to be fully paid 
until Feb. 12. The couple had to 
drain their savings shortly before 
the shutdown when both his par¬ 
ents died, leaving them in a pre¬ 
carious financial position. 

Zelina said she called her cred¬ 
itors but they wouldn’t work with 
her. Her husband’s car loan went 
into forbearance, causing them to 
rack up fees. 

“I don’t think people really 
understand what people do in 
government and just assume that 
everybody ... makes millions of 
dollars,” she said. 

A spokesman for the Depart¬ 
ment of the Interior, which han¬ 
dles payroll for more than five 
dozen government offices, did not 
answer when asked how many 
workers were due back pay, but 
said a “small group of employ¬ 
ees” had not received anything. 
Spokesman Russell Newell said 
others received “interim pay¬ 
ments of back pay” that would be 
made up in the next pay period. 

Other affected agencies include 
the Federal Aviation Administra¬ 
tion, where two unions repre¬ 
senting FAA workers said their 
members had not yet received all 
of their back pay. 

In addition to the pay delays, 
workers are struggling with issues 



Courtesy of Trish Binkley/AP 


Trish Binkley, a tax examiner at 
the Internal Revenue Service 
in Kansas City, Mo., is making 
financial preparations in case of 
another government shutdown. 

like navigating the bureaucracy 
of paying back unemployment 
benefits and the looming question 
of whether there would be anoth¬ 
er shutdown after Feb. 15. 

Trish Binkley, a tax examiner 
at the Internal Revenue Service 
in Kansas City, Mo., is setting 
aside money, including her tax re¬ 
fund and an emergency loan she 
got from her credit union, in case 
of another shutdown. 

She received two unemploy¬ 
ment checks of $288 each dur¬ 
ing the shutdown before getting 
a letter informing her she was 
ineligible for the benefits — even 
though she had been told she 
qualified. Binkley has paid the 
money back, but worries about 
another shutdown. 

She and others have grown in¬ 
creasingly frustrated at seeing so¬ 
cial media posts that downplayed 
the impact of the shutdown. 

“This was not a vacation. Vaca¬ 
tions are supposed to be fun and 
relaxing. You have money to go do 
fun things or whatever. This was 
one of the most stressful periods 
of my life,” Binkley said. 


By James Nord 

Associated Press 

PIERRE, S.D. — The boy¬ 
friend of a Russian woman who 
admitted she was a secret agent 
for the Kremlin has been charged 
with fraud in South Dakota, the 
U.S. Attorney’s Office announced 
Wednesday. 

Businessman and conservative 
political operative Paul Erickson, 
56, pleaded not guilty Wednesday 
to 11 counts of wire fraud and 
money laundering, a day after 
he was indicted, according to the 
South Dakota U.S. Attorney’s Of¬ 
fice. He faces up to 20 years in 
prison for each count. The charg¬ 
es appear unrelated to the case 
of Maria Butina, 30, who pleaded 
guilty in December for trying to 
infiltrate conservative political 
groups. 

Prosecutors said Erickson de¬ 
frauded “many victims” from 
1996 through August 2018. The 
indictment accuses Erickson of 
concocting a variety of schemes 
to carry out well over $1 million 
in fraudulent transactions, in¬ 
cluding recruiting investors for a 
string of elder care homes, devel¬ 
oping a wheelchair that allowed a 
person to use the bathroom from 
the chair, and home-building in 
North Dakota’s oil fields. 

Erickson made false represen¬ 
tations to get people to invest in 
the schemes, according to pros¬ 
ecutors. An attorney for Erick¬ 
son didn’t immediately return a 
phone message seeking comment 
from The Associated Press. 

Before his indictment, Erick¬ 
son, a native of Vermillion, S.D., 
was caught up in Butina’s high- 


profile case, which was separate 
from special counsel Robert 
Mueller’s investigation into Rus¬ 
sian meddling in the 2016 U.S. 
presidential election. 

Butina acknowledged she 
“sought to establish unofficial 
lines of communication with 
Americans having power and 
influence over U.S. politics,” ac¬ 
cording to her plea agreement. 
She admitted that her boyfriend, 
Erickson, helped her as she tried 
to use his ties with the National 
Rifle Association to set up the 
back channels. 

It’s not clear if Erickson will 
face charges in that case. As part 
of her deal, Butina pleaded guilty 
to a single charge of conspiracy 
to act as an unregistered foreign 
agent and she agreed to cooper¬ 
ate with investigators. 

In South Dakota, Erickson in 
2015 helped arrange speeches for 
Butina to talk about freedom and 
entrepreneurship. 

A profile of Erickson by the 
Sioux Falls Argus Leader in 
2003, when he was working on a 
campaign to defeat then-Demo- 
cratic Sen. Tom Daschle, said Er¬ 
ickson was forced out of a Student 
Association post at the University 
of South Dakota after obtaining 
confidential student records and 
giving them to a political cam¬ 
paign. He transferred to Yale, 
graduated in 1984 and got a law 
degree in 1988 from the Univer¬ 
sity of Virginia. 

He also worked on Pat Buchan¬ 
an’s 1992 presidential campaign 
and later made an action movie 
with Jack Abramoff, the former 
Washington lobbyist ensnared in 
a corruption scandal in 2006. 


Trump introduces World Bank critic to lead it 



Evan Vucci/AP 


David Malpass, undersecretary of the Treasury for international 
affairs, listens as President Donald Trump announces his nomination 
to head the World Bank at the White House on Wednesday. 


Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — President 
Donald Trump on Wednesday in¬ 
troduced David Malpass, a Trea¬ 
sury official he has nominated to 
lead the World Bank, as the “right 
person to take on this incredibly 
important job.” 

Malpass, who is now Trump’s 
undersecretary for international 
affairs at the Treasury Depart¬ 
ment, has been a sharp critic 
of the 189-nation World Bank. 
He has argued that the bank, a 
lending institution with a focus 
on emerging countries, has con¬ 
cerned itself too much with its 
own expansion and not enough 
with its core missions, like fight¬ 
ing poverty. 

Malpass, 62, made clear 
Wednesday that his focus at the 
World Bank would include fur¬ 
thering the Trump administra¬ 
tion’s agendas for developing 
countries. One major initiative, 
he said, would be to implement 
changes to the World Bank that 
he and Treasury Secretary Ste¬ 
ven Mnuchin helped negotiate. 

In a nod to the president’s daugh¬ 
ter and adviser, Ivanka Trump, 


Malpass said he would focus on 
improving the status of women. 

“A key goal will be to ensure 
that women achieve full partici¬ 


pation in developing economies,” 
Malpass said. “I know Ivanka has 
been a strong leader on women’s 
economic empowerment, and I 


look forward to continuing our 
work together on her women’s 
global development and prosper¬ 
ity initiative.” 

Senior administration officials, 
insisting on anonymity to discuss 
plans for the World Bank, said 
Malpass would evaluate bank 
programs based on such crite¬ 
ria as whether they helped raise 
median incomes and improved 
financial transparency. 

Addressing climate change, 
which has been a priority for the 
World Bank, was pointedly not 
among the benchmarks of suc¬ 
cess that these officials named, 
though they said Malpass would 
honor existing initiatives. 

Malpass would succeed Jim 
Yong Kim, who left in January 
three years before his term was 
to end. 

Other candidates will likely 
be nominated for the post by the 
bank’s member countries. Offi¬ 
cially, a final decision will be up 
to the bank’s board. But as the 
largest shareholder in the World 
Bank, which is based in Washing¬ 
ton, the U.S. has long exerted out¬ 
size influence over its leadership. 


Former Rep. Dingell said 
to be in hospice care 

DETROIT—Former Rep. John 
Dingell, 92, the longest-serving 
member of Congress in Ameri¬ 
can history, is receiving hospice 
care, a person familiar with the 
situation said Wednesday. 

The person was not authorized 
to speak publicly but told The As¬ 
sociated Press about Dingell’s 
condition. Dingell’s wife, Rep. 
Debbie Dingell, tweeted Wednes¬ 
day morning that she was with 
him at their home in the Detroit 
suburb of Dearborn. 

“Friends and colleagues know 
me and know I would be in Wash¬ 
ington right now unless some¬ 
thing was up,” tweeted Dingell, 
who successfully ran for her hus¬ 
band’s Michigan seat in 2014. “I 
am home with John and we have 
entered a new phase. He is my 
love and we have been a team for 
nearly 40 years.” 

John Dingell announced in 
early 2014 that he would not run 
for a 30th full term because he 
could not have lived up to his own 
standards. 

Dingell was first elected in 1955 
to fill the House seat vacated by 
his late father. 

From The Associated Press 
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Electric cars struggle more in the cold 


If you want to go somewhere far in 
the cold, you’re going to be using more 
power. 9 

Jason Hughes 

electric car owner 


By Tom Krisher 

Associated. Press 

DETROIT — Cold tempera¬ 
tures can sap electric car batter¬ 
ies, temporarily reducing their 
range by more than 40 percent 
when interior heaters are used, a 
new study found. 

The study of five electric vehi¬ 
cles by AAA also found that high 
temperatures can cut into battery 
range, but not nearly as much 
as the cold. The range returns 
to normal in more comfortable 
temperatures. 

Many owners discovered the 
range limitations last week when 
much of the country was in the 
grips of a polar vortex. Owners 
of vehicles made by manufactur¬ 
ers including Tesla, the top-sell¬ 
ing electric vehicle company in 
the U.S., complained on social 


media about reduced range and 
frozen door handles during the 
cold snap. 

“As long as drivers understand 
that there are limitations when 
operating electric vehicles in 
more extreme climates, they are 
less likely to be caught off guard 
by an unexpected drop in driving 
range,” Greg Brannon, AAA’s di¬ 
rector of automotive engineering, 
said in a statement. 

AAA tested the BMW i3s, 


Chevrolet Bolt and Nissan Leaf 
from the 2018 model year, and the 
2017 Tesla Model S 75D and Volk¬ 
swagen e-Golf. All have a range 
of at least 100 miles per charge. 
They were tested on a dynamom¬ 
eter, which is like a treadmill, in a 
climate-controlled cell. 

The automobile club tested the 
cars at 20 degrees and 95 degrees, 
comparing the range with when 
they were tested at 75 degrees 
Fahrenheit, according to a report 


on the study. 

At 20 degrees, the average 
driving range fell by 12 percent 
when the car’s cabin heater was 
not used. When the heater was 
turned on, the range dropped by 
41 percent, AAA said. 

At 95 degrees, range dropped 
4 percent without use of air con¬ 
ditioning and fell by 17 percent 
when the cabin was cooled, the 
study found. 

When the temperature tumbled 
to 20 degrees last week in Hick¬ 
ory, N.C., near Charlotte, Jason 
Hughes noticed the range fall 
when he drove his Tesla Model 
3 on the commute from home to 
work. 

“It would easily use double the 
amount of power for that 15-mile 
trip,” said Hughes, who owns four 
Teslas and runs a business that 


refurbishes and sells salvaged 
Tesla parts. 

The cars use energy to heat the 
battery coolant in cold weather, 
as well as for heating the cabin, 
Hughes said. Range would take a 
hit mainly for short trips, and the 
decrease wouldn’t be as large on 
longer trips once the battery and 
cabin are heated, Hughes said. 

“It’s definitely an issue,” he 
said. “If you want to go some¬ 
where far in the cold, you’re going 
to be using more power.” 

Range would be reduced fur¬ 
ther by extreme cold in northern 
states, he said. 

AAA recommends that drivers 
heat or cool their cars while still 
plugged into a charging station. 
It says electric cars can still be 
used in extreme climates with a 
little extra planning. 


Telemedicine’s challenge: Getting patients to click the app 



Mark Lennihan/AP 


Caitlin Powers sits in the living room of her Brooklyn apartment in New York on Jan. 14 and has a 
telemedicine video conference with physician Dr. Deborah Mulligan. 


By Tom Murphy 

Associated Press 

Walmart workers can now see 
a doctor for only $4. The catch? It 
has to be a virtual visit. 

The retail giant recently rolled 
back the $40 price on telemedi¬ 
cine, becoming the latest big com¬ 
pany to nudge employees toward 
a high-tech way to get diagnosed 
and treated remotely. 

But patients have been slow 
to embrace virtual care. Eighty 
percent of mid-size and large 
U.S. companies offered telemedi¬ 
cine services to their workers last 
year, up from 18 percent in 2014, 
according to the consultant Mer¬ 
cer. Only 8 percent of eligible em¬ 
ployees used telemedicine at least 
once in 2017, most recent figures 
show. 

“There’s an awful lot of effort 
right now focused on educating 
the consumer that there’s a better 
way,” said Jason Gorevic, CEO 
of telemedicine provider Teladoc 
Health. 

Widespread smartphone use, 
looser regulations and employer 
enthusiasm are helping to expand 
access to telemedicine, where pa¬ 
tients interact with doctors and 
nurses from afar, often through 
a secure video connection. Sup¬ 
porters say virtual visits make it 
easier for patients to see a thera¬ 
pist or quickly find help for ail¬ 
ments that aren’t emergencies. 
But many still fall back on going 
to the doctor’s office when they’re 
sick. 

Health care experts have long 
said that changing behavior can 
be hard. In telemedicine’s case, 
patients might learn about it from 
their employer and then forget 
about it by the time they need 
care a few months later. Emotions 
also can complicate health care 
decisions, said Mercer’s Beth 
Umland. 

“My little kid is sick, I want 
them to have the best of care 
right away, and for some people 
that might not register as a tele¬ 


medicine call,” she said. 

Some patients, especially older 
ones, also just prefer an in-person 
visit. 

“Going to the doctor’s office is 
a big event in their life and some¬ 
thing they look forward to,” said 
Geoffrey Boyce, CEO of InSight 
Telepsychiatry, which provides 
virtual mental health services. 

Tom Hill is among that crowd. 
The 66-year-old from Moores- 
ville, Ind., said he’s never used 
telemedicine and has no plans to. 

“I believe in a handshake and 
looking a guy in the eye,” Hill said 
during a recent shopping break at 
a downtown Indianapolis mall. “I 
don’t buy anything online either.” 

But the practice does gain fans 
once patients try it. 

Julie Guerrero-Goetsch has 
opened her MDLive telemedicine 


app several times since first using 
it about a year ago to get help for a 
sinus infection. 

The Fallon, Nev., resident was 
skeptical, but she didn’t have time 
to go in person. MDLive connect¬ 
ed her to a doctor soon after she 
opened the app. She said he start¬ 
ed asking questions about symp¬ 
toms “just as if I was sitting in a 
doctor’s office” and prescribed 
an antibiotic. 

Caitlin Powers tried telemedi¬ 
cine recently after hearing about 
it through a friend. The Columbia 
University graduate student was 
feeling stuffed up and worried 
she might be coming down with 
the flu. 

She said her appointment start¬ 
ed on time, lasted 10 minutes, and 
she spoke by video with a doctor 
in Florida while never leaving her 


Brooklyn apartment. 

“As a student, I don’t really 
have time to spend three hours 
waiting to see a doctor, and this 
was so easy,” she said. 

Doctors have used telemedicine 
for years to monitor patients or 
reach those in remote locations. 
Now more employers are encour¬ 
aging people covered under their 
health plans to seek care virtu¬ 
ally for several reasons. 

Telemedicine can reduce time 
spent away from the job, and it 
also can cost half the price of a 
doctor’s visit, which might top 
$100 for someone with a high- 
deductible plan. However, those 
savings can be negated if tele¬ 
medicine’s convenience causes 
people to overuse it. 

Walmart said it cut the cost for 
virtual visits to give another care 


option to the more than 1 mil¬ 
lion people covered by its health 
benefits. 

Employers aren’t the only ones 
pushing the technology. 

The drugstore chains CVS 
Health and Walgreens are pro¬ 
moting apps that let customers 
connect to doctors. Some insur¬ 
ers like Oscar Health are offering 
it for free to customers as a first 
line of treatment. 

Ease of use is one of the reasons 
researchers and telemedicine 
providers think the practice will 
become more widespread in sev¬ 
eral areas of care. Those include 
dermatology and follow-up doctor 
visits after a surgery or medical 
procedure. 

Mental health visits are an¬ 
other area ripe for virtual care 
because patients can feel more 
comfortable talking to a therapist 
in their own home, said Boyce, of 
InSight Telepsychiatry, which de¬ 
livers mental health care in about 
30 states. 

Boyce said people also like the 
anonymity of a virtual visit. 

Mental health visits were the 
most common use of telemedi¬ 
cine by patients until primary 
care overtook that specialty a few 
years ago, Harvard’s Dr. Ateev 
Mehrotra and other researchers 
found in a recent study of claims 
data from a large insurer. 

Research firm IHS Markit es¬ 
timates that telemedicine visits in 
the U.S. will soar from 23 million 
in 2017 to 105 million by 2022. 
But even then, they will probably 
amount to only about one out of 
every 10 doctor visits, said senior 
analyst Roeen Roashan. 

MDLive CEO Rich Berner said 
telemedicine is like the digital 
video recorder TiVo, which took a 
while to catch on with viewers. 

“People were so used to doing 
things the other way that it just 
took a little while to kind of really 
go mainstream,” he said. “But 
when it did, it went mainstream 
big-time.” 
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Russian diplomat: 
2nd nuclear pact 
with US in danger 



Emrah Gurel/AP 


Rescue workers carry a woman from the rubble of an eight-story 
building that collapsed in Istanbul on Wednesday. 

2 children are pulled 
from rubble in Turkey 


By Vladimir Isachenkov 

Associated Press 

MOSCOW — Another U.S.- 
Russian nuclear pact is in danger 
following the U.S. move to with¬ 
draw from a Cold War-era arms 
control treaty, a senior Russian 
diplomat said Thursday. 

Deputy Foreign Minister Ser¬ 
gei Ryabkov charged that the U.S. 
refusal to negotiate an extension 
to the New Start treaty signals 
Washington’s intention to let it ex¬ 
pire in 2021. He warned that time 
is running out to save the pact, 
which was signed in 2010 by Pres¬ 
ident Barack Obama and Russian 
President Dmitry Medvedev. 

Ryabkov said the U.S. has 
shown “no readiness or desire” 
to engage in substantive talks on 
extending the pact, which lim¬ 
its each country to no more than 
1,550 deployed nuclear warheads 
and 700 deployed missiles and 
bombers. 

He noted that the U.S. said it 
has converted 56 Trident subma¬ 
rine-launched intercontinental 
ballistic missiles and 41 B-52H 
strategic bombers that carried 
nuclear weapons for use with 
conventional weapons but has 
stonewalled Russia’s repeated 
requests for a verifiable way to 
exclude their conversion back to 
nuclear status. 

“In the worst-case scenario, 
they may carry 1,286 nuclear 
warheads,” he said, meaning that 
the U.S. could nearly double the 
number of deployed warheads al¬ 
lowed by the New Start treaty. 

He said “that there is almost 
no time left” to discuss that and 
other issues for the treaty to be 
extended by another five years as 
envisaged during the signing. 

“It gives reason to suspect our 
American counterparts of setting 
ground to avoid those discussions 
... and just let the treaty quietly 


By Raf Casert 
and Lorne Cook 

Associated Press 

BRUSSELS — British Prime 
Minister Theresa May and Eu¬ 
ropean Union Commission 
President Jean-Claude Juncker 
sparred on Thursday during “ro¬ 
bust” talks on the U.K.’s Brexit 
plans and agreed to hold more 
negotiations that could push the 
sealing of any deal to within a 
month of Britain’s scheduled 
departure. 

The two leaders agreed to meet 
for more talks “before the end of 
February to take stock of these 


expire,” Ryabkov said. 

Ryabkov also said Russia stands 
ready for talks on a possible suc¬ 
cessor to the 1987 Intermediate- 
Range Nuclear Forces treaty. 

“We are ready for dialogue,” 
Ryabkov said. “If the U.S. is in¬ 
terested, it should spell out its 
proposal.” 

Citing Russian violations, the 
U.S. on Saturday formally sus¬ 
pended its obligations under the 
INF treaty that bans all land- 
based cruise and ballistic missiles 
with a range of 310 to 3,410 miles, 
setting the stage for the treaty to 
terminate in six months. Russia, 
which has denied any breaches, 
has followed suit. 

Russian President Vladimir 
Putin instructed the military over 
the weekend to work on develop¬ 
ing new land-based weapons that 
were previously forbidden by the 
INF treaty, but emphasized that 
such new weapons won’t be de¬ 
ployed to the European part of 
Russia or any other region unless 
the U.S. does so in those areas. 

Ryabkov expressed particular 
worry about U.S. plans to produce 
new, low-yield nuclear weapons, 
warning that it could dramati¬ 
cally lower the threshold for their 
use. 

“It’s very alarming,” he said, 
adding that the plans could revive 
old Cold War era concepts. 

“It throws us many decades 
back to the ideology of nuclear 
battlefield weapons,” he said. 
“There are just a couple of steps 
left ... before the revival of nu¬ 
clear artillery, nuclear mortars, 
nuclear mines, nuclear grenades 
and other things like that. It ap¬ 
pears to reflect the eagerness of 
those who have grown up in the 
age of computer games to easily 
push the button.” 


discussions,” a joint statement 
said. Two years ago, May set 
Brexit day as March 29. Origi¬ 
nally, plans were to have a deal in 
place six months ahead of time. 

Both sides still fundamentally 
disagree on whether a draft legal 
withdrawal agreement could be 
changed to take the latest British 
objections into account, greatly 
reducing the chances of a quick 
breakthrough. 

“The EU27 will not reopen the 
Withdrawal Agreement, which 
represents a carefully balanced 
compromise between the Euro¬ 
pean Union and the U.K., in which 


Associated Press 

ISTANBUL — A 5-year-old 
girl was rescued from the rubble 
of an eight-story apartment build¬ 
ing in Istanbul on Thursday, rais¬ 
ing the number of survivors of the 
collapsed structure to 13. At least 
three people have been found 
dead. 

The girl, Havva Tekgoz, was 
pulled from the debris about 18 
hours after the building in the 
mostly residential Kartal district, 
on the Asian side of the city, col¬ 
lapsed. She was carried to a wait¬ 
ing ambulance on a stretcher with 
her neck in a brace as one person 
in a crowd of onlookers chanted 
“God is great!” 

Overnight, emergency services 
also rescued a 9-year old boy. 

Authorities haven’t disclosed 
how many people remain unac¬ 
counted for. The building had 14 
apartments, with 43 people regis- 


both sides have made significant 
concessions,” the joint statement 
said. 

Highlighting the sensitivities, 
a public welcome appearance on 
camera between May and Euro¬ 
pean Council President Donald 
Tusk was canceled hours before 
the encounter. 

U.K. officials said May’s pri¬ 
mary concern was not to be 
“trapped” in a system that could 
see Britain linked to the EU in a 
customs union for an indefinite 
time. 

Thursday’s statement said that 
May “raised various options for 
dealing with these concerns in 


tered as residents. 

Murat Kurum, the environ¬ 
ment and urbanization minister, 
told reporters at the scene that 
some apartments had guests at 
the time of the collapse, without 
providing details. 

Kurum said the emergency 
teams are still “receiving sounds” 
suggesting signs of life from the 
under the rubble. 

Istanbul Gov. Ali Yerlikaya said 
earlier that three of the injured 
were in serious condition. 

“All our prayers, all our hearts 
are with them,” Yerlikaya said in 
reference to people who may still 
be trapped. “We are continuing 
with our search and rescue ef¬ 
forts so that we can deliver good 
news (about survivors).” 

The cause of the collapse was 
under investigation but officials 
said the top three floors had been 
illegally built. 


the context of the Withdrawal 
Agreement.” 

Many pro-Brexit British law¬ 
makers say they won’t vote for 
the withdrawal agreement unless 
the backstop is removed. 

May is looking for changes 
in the 585-page legally binding 
withdrawal agreement to achieve 
that, something which the 27 
other EU leaders continue to ve¬ 
hemently oppose. 

Juncker and the other EU 
leaders have agreed to look for 
a compromise in a political text 
accompanying the withdrawal 
agreement but not in the legal 
document itself. 


Abe outlines approach 
to ending island dispute 

TOKYO — Japanese Prime 
Minister Shinzo Abe vowed 
Thursday to take a “step-by-step” 
approach in resolving a territo¬ 
rial dispute with Russia left over 
from World War II. 

Abe told a rally of former resi¬ 
dents of four islands seized by 
Russia in the war’s final days and 
their supporters Thursday that 
settling the conflict over what 
Japan calls its “northern territo¬ 
ries” is difficult but necessary. 

For seven decades, the dispute 
has prevented Tokyo and Moscow 
from signing a peace treaty. 

Images show evidence 
Iran launched satellite 

DUBAI, United Arab Emirates 
— Iran appears to have attempted 
a second satellite launch despite 
U.S. criticism that its space pro¬ 
gram helps the country develop 
ballistic missiles, satellite images 
released Thursday suggest. 

Images released by the Colora¬ 
do-based company DigitalGlobe 
show a rocket at the Imam Kho¬ 
meini Space Center in Iran’s Sem- 
nan province on Tuesday. Images 
from Wednesday show the rocket 
was gone with what appears to be 
burn marks on its launch pad. 

It wasn’t immediately clear if 
the satellite, if launched, made it 
into orbit. 

Costa Rican president 
faces more accusations 

SAN JOSE, Costa Rica — Two 
more women have accused for¬ 
mer Costa Rican President Oscar 
Arias, a Nobel peace laureate, of 
sexual misconduct after a crimi¬ 
nal complaint alleging sexual as¬ 
sault against another woman was 
filed against him this week in the 
Central American nation. 

Eleonora Antillon, a well- 
known Costa Rican journalist 
and TV presenter, told The Asso¬ 
ciated Press on Wednesday that 
Arias assaulted her in the mid- 
1980s when she was working for 
his fledgling presidential bid. 

In a separate interview, Emma 
Daly, communications director 
for Human Rights Watch, said 
Arias groped her in a hotel lobby 
in Nicaragua in 1990 when she 
was working as a young journal¬ 
ist based in Costa Rica. 

Relief efforts hindered 
by Venezuelan politics 

CUCUTA, Colombia — In the 
Colombian border city of Cucuta, 
opponents of President Nicolas 
Maduro are hastily putting to¬ 
gether plans with U.S. officials to 
open a “humanitarian corridor” 
to deliver badly needed food and 
medicine. 

The aid convoy is seen as a key 
test for Juan Guaido after the op¬ 
position leader declared himself 
interim president in a high-risk 
challenge to Maduro’s authority. 

The standoff has troubled in¬ 
ternational relief organizations, 
many who say the issue of hu¬ 
manitarian aid is being used as a 
political weapon by both sides. 

Maduro’s government has 
steadfastly denied the existence 
of a humanitarian crisis. 

From The Associated Press 


UK, EU leaders spar during ‘robust’ Brexit talks 
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Hope, caution precede US-N. Korea summit 


By Kim Tong-Hyung 
Associated Press 

SEOUL, South Korea — South 
Koreans, always deeply divided 
over how best to deal with their 
often belligerent northern neigh¬ 
bor, are reacting with both hope 
and wariness to President Donald 
Trump’s announcement that he 
will hold a second nuclear disar¬ 
mament summit with North Ko¬ 
rean leader Kim Jong Un on Feb. 
27-28 in Vietnam. 

But for liberal South Korean 
President Moon Jae-in, who is 
eager to push ahead with ambi¬ 
tious plans for engagement with 
North Korea, a breakthrough in 
Vietnam is crucial. Moon served 
as diplomatic middleman be¬ 
tween the U.S. and North Korea 
following the North’s increasingly 
powerful string of weapons tests 
and Trump’s threats of military 
action in 2017, 

A year of mostly fruitless 
diplomacy has led to serious 
doubts about Kim’s sincerity and 
Trump’s ability to force North 
Korea to significantly reduce the 
threat its nuclear weapons pose to 
the region and world. 

“Denuclearization will be dif¬ 
ficult because North Korea wants 
to keep nuclear weapons, and 
the United States wants them all 
gone,” Lee Sang-won, 68, a re¬ 
tiree, said Thursday at a bustling 
Seoul train station. 

Trump announced Vietnam as 
the summit venue during his State 
of the Union address on Wednes¬ 
day as millions of South Koreans 
made visits to their hometowns 
during Lunar New Year holidays. 

On Thursday, Trump’s special 
envoy for North Korea, Stephen 
Biegun, held a second day of 
talks with officials in Pyongyang, 
North Korea’s capital, to hammer 
out summit logistics and an agen¬ 
da. Biegun is expected to come to 
South Korea to brief officials as 
early as Friday. 

Moon’s office said Wednesday 
that Seoul hopes Trump and Kim 
will make “concrete and sub¬ 
stantial progress” in their talks 
in Vietnam, but few other details 
were released. 

At Seoul Station, broadcasts of 
Trump’s summit announcement 
drew crowds in front of large TV 
screens. Trump, Kim and nuclear 
weapons were also likely subjects 
of heated political discussions at 
holiday dinner tables across the 
country. South Korea is split along 
generational and ideological lines 
on how to handle the North. 

A wave of optimism greeted 
the diplomatic developments of 
2018, which included three sum¬ 
mits between Kim and Moon 
as well as the first Trump-Kim 
summit in Singapore, but South 
Koreans may have become much 
more skeptical in recent months. 
In a December poll of some 1,000 
people by Gallup Korea, 45 per¬ 
cent of respondents said they do 
not believe Kim will keep his 
denuclearization promises, com¬ 
pared with 38 percent who said 
they trust Kim. The margin of 
error was 3.1 percentage points. 

Despite the hype of Trump’s 
first meeting with Kim, the high¬ 
ly orchestrated one-day meeting 


in Singapore produced only a 
vague aspirational vow about a 
nuclear-free Korean Peninsula 
without describing when and how 
it would occur. 

North Korea has since insisted 
that U.S.-led sanctions against the 
country should be lifted before 
there’s any progress in nuclear 
negotiations, and Kim has yet to 
convincingly show that he’ll vol¬ 
untarily relinquish an arsenal he 
may see as his strongest guaran¬ 
tee of survival. 

As skepticism mounts, the 
South Korean president wants 
to maintain an impression that 
things are moving toward North 
Korean denuclearization. Moon is 
trying to keep Washington hard¬ 
liners at bay and create more 
space for inter-Korean reconcili¬ 
ation, which he says is crucial for 
resolving the nuclear standoff. 

The Koreas in past months have 
discussed reconnecting railways 
and roads across their border, 
resuming operations at a jointly 
run factory park in the North Ko¬ 
rean border town of Kaesong and 
restarting South Korean tours to 
the North’s Diamond Mountain 
resort. 

But tough sanctions have lim¬ 
ited what they can do, with Wash¬ 
ington insisting on keeping up 
economic pressure until North 
Korea takes stronger steps toward 
irreversibly and verifiably relin¬ 
quishing its nuclear weapons. 

Some in South Korea hope that 
Kim will be ready to make mean¬ 
ingful concessions in Vietnam 
that Trump could then respond to 
by partially easing the sanctions 
on the North to allow more inter- 
Korean cooperation. 

One potential deal could see 
North Korea agreeing to disman¬ 
tle key parts of its Nyongbyon nu¬ 
clear complex, freeze its nuclear 
program and allow in inspectors 
in exchange for the United States 
granting sanctions exemptions 
for inter-Korean activities at 
Kaesong and Diamond Moun¬ 
tain, said Koh Yu-hwan, a North 
Korea expert at Seoul’s Dongguk 
University. 

Ahead of his visit to the Koreas, 
Biegun said last week that Kim 
had committed to “the dismantle¬ 
ment and destruction of North 
Korea’s plutonium and uranium 
enrichment facilities” during a 
September summit with Moon 
and at a meeting with the U.S. 
secretary of state in October. 

“In Singapore, Trump and Kim 
were chased by time and they 
couldn’t even get to the main sub¬ 
ject,” said Koh, who is also a pol¬ 
icy adviser to Moon. “This time 
they will at least have to agree 
on what the early steps of the de¬ 
nuclearization process would be. 
They can’t let another summit be 
called a failure.” 

Shin Beomchul, a senior ana¬ 
lyst at Seoul’s Asan Institute for 
Policy Studies, said a key point of 
the summit will be whether North 
Korea agrees to accept inspectors 
to verify its activities to dismantle 
its nuclear facilities. 

“If both sides agree on the dec¬ 
laration, verification and disman¬ 
tling of the Nyongbyon nuclear 
facility, we can say that it was a 
successful summit,” Shin said. 



AP 


President Donald Trump reaches to shake hands with North Korean leader Kim Jong Un in Singapore on 
June 12, 2018. There’s hope and wariness in South Korea prior to the next meeting between the two 
leaders set for Feb. 27-28 in Vietnam. 
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2 S. Koreans arrested 
for smuggling live eels 


Associated. Press 

ZAGREB, Croatia — Croatian 
police say two South Korean citi¬ 
zens have been arrested after try¬ 
ing to smuggle about 252,000 live 
eels out of the country. 

The two, whose ages are 38 
and 47, were caught with the 
young fish packed in eight cases 
at Zagreb’s international airport 
Wednesday. Their names weren’t 
given. 

They were arrested because 
European eels are a protected 


species. Croatian media say their 
market value is estimated at 
$204,000. 

Eels are commonly used in Ko¬ 
rean, Chinese and Japanese cui¬ 
sine and the dishes are popular 
but can be expensive. 

Croatian authorities said 
Thursday the two face charges 
of “destroying protected natural 
goods.” They could end up in jail 
if convicted. 

Authorities say the fish were 
handed over to the Zagreb zoo. 


German antitrust authorities 
restrict Facebook data use 


Associated Press 

BERLIN — German anti¬ 
trust authorities ruled Thursday 
against Facebook combining user 
data from different sources, say¬ 
ing it was exploiting its position 
as a dominant social media com¬ 
pany in violation of European 
regulations. 

The Federal Cartel Office, or 
Bundeskartellamt, said Facebook 
was guilty of “exploitative abuse” 
by forcing users to agree to allow 
it to collect data from other Face- 
book-owned services like What- 
sApp and Instagram, as well as 
third-party websites through the 
“Like” or “Share” features, and 
assign it to a user’s Facebook 
account. 

“On the one hand there is a 
service provided to users free of 
charge,” Cartel Office president 
Andreas Mundt said. “On the 
other hand, the attractiveness and 
value of the advertising spaces in¬ 
crease with the amount and detail 
of user data. It is therefore pre¬ 
cisely in the area of data collection 
and data use where Facebook, as a 
dominant company, must comply 
with the rules and laws applicable 
in Germany and Europe.” 

Facebook said it rejected the 
decision and would appeal within 
the one-month frame before it be¬ 


comes final. 

If the ruling is upheld, Face- 
book will be required to allow 
users to specifically approve data 
collected from other Facebook- 
owned sources and third-party 
websites be assigned to their ac¬ 
counts. The decision is not about 
Facebook’s processing of data 
generated by its own site, which 
the Cartel Office acknowledged is 
the business model for data-based 
social networks like Facebook. 

Facebook said that with its rul¬ 
ing, the Cartel Office underesti¬ 
mates the competition Facebook 
has in Germany from YouTube, 
Snapchat, Twitter and others in 
calling it a “dominant company,” 
misinterprets Facebook’s compli¬ 
ance with regulations, and under¬ 
mines mechanisms provided for 
in European law ensuring consis¬ 
tent data protection standards. 

“The Bundeskartellamt’s deci¬ 
sion misapplies German compe¬ 
tition law to set different rules 
that apply to only one company,” 
Facebook said. 

It noted that it had been coop¬ 
erating with the office in its in¬ 
vestigation since 2016 and will 
continue discussions, but would 
also “defend these important ar¬ 
guments in court.” 
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A screenshot of an online fashion outlet shows a Gucci turtleneck black wool balaclava sweater for sale 
that Gucci has since pulled from its online and physical stores. 


Complaints prompt removal 
of Gucci 'blackface sweater' 


Associated Press 

ROME — Gucci has apologized 
for a wool sweater after com¬ 
plaints that it resembled black¬ 
face makeup and said the item 
had been pulled from its online 
and physical stores. 

It was the latest case of an 
Italian fashion house having to 
apologize for cultural or racial 
insensitivity. 

In a statement posted on Twit¬ 
ter on Wednesday, Gucci said it 


was committed to diversity and 
considered it a “fundamental 
value to be fully upheld, respect¬ 
ed and at the forefront of every 
decision we make.” 

The turtleneck black wool 
balaclava sweater covers the nose 
and includes a red cut-out for the 
mouth. 

It was ridiculed on social media 
as insensitive and racist, at a time 
when the U.S. is grappling with 
cases of old photos of politicians 
with their faces blackened. 


In December, Prada said it was 
no longer selling a line of acces¬ 
sories that featured a character 
with brown skin and exaggerated 
red lips after complaints they re¬ 
sembled blackface. 

Last year, Dolce & Gabbana 
canceled a Shanghai runway 
show and apologized after com¬ 
plaints that an advertising cam¬ 
paign featuring a Chinese model 
trying to eat pizza, spaghetti and 
a cannoli with chopsticks was cul¬ 
turally insensitive. 


to determine the annual BEST OF THE PACIFIC! 
You have a chance to win a 
$300 gift card! 

Your vote matters! 

STARSOSTRIPES 

Vote online by March 24 
at bestofoacific.striDes.com 
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Woman finds man in 
closet in her clothes 

GREENSBORO — A 
Irl college student said she 

found a man in her closet wearing 
her clothes. 

The University of North Caro- 
lina-Greensboro student heard 
strange noises coming from her 
closet in her off-campus apart¬ 
ment on Saturday. The student 
told WFMY-TV she asked who 
was in there and was told, “My 
name’s Drew.” 

The student, who asked to be 
identified only as Maddie, opened 
the door to find the man sitting 
on the floor in her clothing with 
a bag full of clothes, shoes and 
socks. She talked to him for about 
10 minutes and texted photos to 
her boyfriend. The man, 30, left 
when the boyfriend arrived. 

Police arrested Andrew Clyde 
Swofford, 30, at a nearby gas sta¬ 
tion. He was charged with misde¬ 
meanor breaking and entering. 

Priest found hiding 
outside woman’s home 

RICHMOND 

IYI \J HEIGHTS—A priest 
at a St. Louis County Catholic 
school was charged with stalk¬ 
ing after police said he was found 
hiding in the bushes outside a fe¬ 
male co-worker’s home. 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
reported that Michael McCusker, 
36, was arrested the night of Feb. 
1 after a woman reported a man 
looking through her windows in 
Richmond Heights. 

Officers learned that McCusker 
is a priest and teacher at St. Louis 
Priory School in Creve Coeur. He 
goes by his religious name, the 
Rev. John McCusker. 

Besides the second-degree 
stalking charge, McCusker 
also was charged with resisting 
arrest. 


THE CENSUS 

$1M 


The estimated value of cocaine seized during a traffic stop in Mississippi. Sheriff’s deputies 
arrested a Texas man after a Rankin County officer made the stop on Interstate 20 Saturday after¬ 
noon. A search of the car uncovered 75 pounds of cocaine. The driver, Luis Carlos Alvarado, 46, of 
Odessa, Texas, was charged with aggravated trafficking of cocaine. He is being held in the Rankin 
County Jail in Brandon, Miss. 




Andy Nelson, The (Eugene, Ore.) Register-Guard/AP 


Yoga atop Spencer Butte 

Laura Black practices yoga after climbing to the top of Spencer Butte near Eugene, Ore., this week. 


Homeless woman’s 
blankets set on fire 

|# Q PITTSBURG — Pitts- 
■ V'W burg police said a man 
is being held on $100,000 bond 
after he allegedly set a homeless 
woman’s blankets on fire while 
she slept. 

Police said in a news release 
that the woman, Chrystal Thomp¬ 
son, originally thought a hand¬ 
warming device accidentally set 
her blankets on fire the night of 
Jan. 31 while she slept in the al¬ 
cove of a business. 

The Pittsburg Morning Sun 
reported that the business owner 
told police on Feb. 1 that surveil¬ 
lance video showed a man in¬ 
tentionally setting Thompson’s 
blankets on fire and walking 
away. The blankets burned brief¬ 
ly before the fire went out. 

The suspect, Richard Lee 
Dickerson, 60, of Pittsburg, was 
arrested Saturday. 

Runner fights off, kills 
attacking mountain lion 

FORT COLLINS — A 
man is recovering after 
he fought off and killed a moun¬ 
tain lion that attacked him during 
a trail run in northern Colorado. 

Rebecca Ferrell, a spokes¬ 


woman for Colorado Parks and 
Wildlife, told the Fort Collins 
Coloradoan that the man was 
running alone at Horsetooth 
Mountain Open Space near Fort 
Collins when he was attacked 
from behind Monday afternoon. 
The runner, whose name has 
not been released, fought off the 
cougar, hiked out of the area and 
drove himself to a hospital. 

He suffered facial cuts, wrist 
injuries and puncture wounds to 
his arms, legs and back. 

Wildlife officers searching the 
trail found the juvenile mountain 
lion’s body near several of the 
runner’s possessions. 

Man throws cigarette 
receptacle at firetruck 

TKI KNOXVILLE —Police 
I irl said a Tennessee man 
threw a container for disposing 
of cigarette butts at a firetruck, 
disabling the vehicle while it was 
responding to an emergency call. 

Knoxville police said they ar¬ 
rested Jeremy Wynn, 42, on 
Sunday on charges of vandalism, 
reckless endangerment and pos¬ 
session of drug paraphernalia. 


Police said that early Sunday, 
Wynn took the cigarette butt re¬ 
ceptacle and tossed it in the front 
of the Knoxville Fire Department 
firetruck while it had its lights 
and siren on. 

The container got lodged be¬ 
tween the front axle and tie rod of 
the truck, disabling it. 

Police said Wynn fled on foot, 
but firefighters chased and caught 
him at a hotel. 

Wig helps deputies 
catch armed robber 

P| FORT MYERS — De- 
I U* tectives in southwest 
Florida said a telltale wig helped 
them catch an armed robber. 

Lee County Sheriff’s Office dep¬ 
uties said that after a convenience 
store in Fort Myers was robbed 
Saturday a cashier gave them a 
description of a pistol-wielding 
robber who was wearing a wig 
and a gray hoodie. 

Witnesses led deputies to an 
apartment complex, where offi¬ 
cers said they found a suspect who 
matched the description given by 
the cashier. 

Deputies said when they 


searched the apartment after ob¬ 
taining a warrant, they found a 
gray-hooded sweater, several wigs 
and a large amount of wadded-up 
cash in an open dresser drawer. 

The suspect, David Rodriguez, 
faces a robbery charge. 

Woman breaking up 
'dog fight’ grabs cougar 

m MACKAY — Idaho wild¬ 
life officials said a woman 
who thought she was breaking up 
a dog fight quickly realized she’d 
grabbed hold of a young mountain 
lion. 

The Idaho Department of Fish 
and Game wrote in a prepared 
statement Monday that the woman 
thought her dog was fighting with 
another dog outside their home in 
Mackay on Jan. 30 when she start¬ 
ed pulling the animals apart. 

She managed to restrain both 
the 35-pound male cougar and 
her dog while she yelled for her 
husband, who was still inside, to 
come out with his gun. He arrived 
and shot the wild animal while she 
held on to it. 

Wildlife authorities have taken 
the carcass for testing at the Wild¬ 


life Health and Forensic Labora¬ 
tory to determine if the animal 
was diseased. 

Crew survives shrimp 
trawler wreck off coast 

m ^ FRISCO — Three crew 
members of a shrimp 
trawler that wrecked off the coast 
of North Carolina have been 
found alive. 

Citing a National Park Ser¬ 
vice news release, news outlets 
reported that the vessel, named 
Big John, was found overturned 
and broken apart early Monday. 
Rangers assisted the U.S. Coast 
Guard and Hatteras Island Res¬ 
cue Squad in the search. 

The three-person crew was 
found and taken by ambulance 
to the hospital for medical evalu¬ 
ations. Their current conditions 
are unknown. It’s still unclear 
how the boat wrecked. 

The wreck created a large de¬ 
bris field, resulting in the tempo¬ 
rary closure of the beach between 
off-road vehicle ramps 48 and 
49 at Cape Hatteras National 
Seashore. 

From wire reports 
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Project to help women in 
developing nations prosper 


By Catherine Lucey 

Associated. Press 

WASHINGTON — Ivanka 
Trump is unveiling an effort 
aimed at helping 50 million 
women in the developing world 
get ahead economically over the 
next six years. 

On Thursday, the White House 
planned to officially launch the 
Women’s Global Development 
and Prosperity Initiative, a gov¬ 
ernmentwide project led by the 
senior adviser and daughter to 
President Donald Trump. 

The initiative will involve the 
State Department, the National 
Security Council and other agen¬ 
cies. It aims to coordinate current 
programs and develop new ones 
to assist women in areas such as 
job training, financial support, 
and legal or regulatory reforms. 

The president previewed the 
launch during his State of the 
Union address Tuesday night, 
describing it as “part of our com¬ 
mitment to improving opportu¬ 
nity for women everywhere.” He 
was scheduled to sign a national 
security memorandum to official¬ 


ly launch the initiative Thursday, 
framing it as a way to promote 
stability around the world. 

Ivanka Trump, who will attend 
the Munich Security Conference 
next week to promote the project, 
stressed that she sees this as a na¬ 
tional security priority. 

“We think women are arguably 
the most under-tapped resource 
in the developing world for ac¬ 
celerating economic growth and 
prosperity,” she told The Associ¬ 
ated Press. 

The effort will draw on public 
and private resources, with the 
U.S. Agency for International 
Development initially setting up 
a $50 million fund, using already 
budgeted dollars. 

As part of the launch, USAID 
and Pepsi Co. will announce a 
partnership aimed at women in 
India, and USAID and UPS will 
sign an agreement designed to 
help female entrepreneurs export 
goods. 

Trump has twice tried unsuc¬ 
cessfully to slash USAID’s bud¬ 
get by a third, and his “America 
first” foreign policy has sought to 
limit the United States’ role as an 


international leader. 

But his daughter said this effort 
was in keeping with administra¬ 
tion goals, arguing it is a stra¬ 
tegic investment that promotes 
security. 

The White House launch Thurs¬ 
day will feature a roundtable 
discussion and presidential sign¬ 
ing ceremony. Attendees were to 
include Secretary of State Mike 
Pompeo, national security ad¬ 
viser John Bolton, officials from 
USAID and UNICEF, elected of¬ 
ficials and business leaders, and 
women who are the beneficiaries 
of this type of aid. 

The initiative builds on pre¬ 
vious White House efforts to 
help women internationally. 
The Obama administration es¬ 
tablished an Office of Global 
Women’s Issues at the State De¬ 
partment and established an 
ambassador-at-large for global 
women’s Issues. 

That position has been vacant 
since Trump took office — draw¬ 
ing criticism from some advo¬ 
cates — but the White House said 
it now has a candidate lined up for 
the job. 
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Country 

Change in price 
Okinawa 
Change in price 


Unleaded Super unleaded Super plus 

$2,949 
No change 


Diesel 

$3,019 
No change 


South Korea $2,339 

Change in price No change 


$2,329” 
No change 


* Diesel EFD ** Midgrade 
For the week of Feb. 9-15 


BB&T, SunTrust join to 
create new $66B bank 


Associated Press 

ATLANTA — Southern region¬ 
al banks BB&T and SunTrust are 
combining in an all-stock deal to 
create a new bank valued at about 
$66 billion. 

The banks said Thursday that 
the combined company will be 
the sixth-largest U.S. bank based 
on assets and deposits. It will 
have approximately $442 billion 
in assets, $301 billion in loans and 
$324 billion in deposits serving 
more than 10 million households. 

Regional banks can be a bell¬ 
wether for local economies, and 
the willingness to pursue a deal 
of this size can be taken as a sig¬ 
nal of optimism. 

The U.S. economy was sizzling 
last year. The Commerce Depart¬ 
ment estimated last month that 
the economy, as measured by the 
gross domestic product, grew at a 
brisk 3.4 percent annual percent¬ 
age rate in the July-September 
quarter 

“It’s an extraordinarily at¬ 
tractive financial proposition 
that provides the scale needed 
to compete and win in the rap¬ 
idly evolving world of financial 
services,” BB&T Chairman and 
CEO Kelly King said in a pre¬ 
pared statement. 

The combined company will be 


MARKET WATCH 


Feb. 6, 2019 


Dow Jones 
industrials 



25,390.30 


Nasdaq 

composite 



7,375.28 


Standard & 
Poor’s 500 



2,731.61 


Russell 

2000 



1,518.02 


based in Charlotte, N.C., its board 
and management evenly split be¬ 
tween BB&T Corp. and SunTrust 
Banks Inc. A new name will be 
chosen before the deal closes in 
the fourth quarter. 

SunTrust shareholders will 
receive 1.295 shares of BB&T 
for each share they own. BB&T 
shareholders will own about 57 
percent and SunTrust sharehold¬ 
ers will own the rest. SunTrust 
shareholders will receive a 5 per¬ 
cent increase in their dividend 
once the deal is complete. 


EXCHANGE RATES 

Military rates 

Euro costs (Feb. 8). 

.$1.1640 

Dollar buys (Feb. 8). 

British pound (Feb. 8). 

Japanese yen (Feb. 8). 

South Korean won (Feb. 8). 

Commercial rates 

Bahrain (Dinar). 

.€0.8591 

.$1.33 

.107.00 

.1,095.00 

.0.3770 

British pound 

.$1.2976 

China (Yuan).6.7449 

Denmark (Krone).6.5774 

Egypt (Pound).17.6317 

Euro.$1.1348/0.8812 

Hong Kong (Dollar).7.8465 

Hungary (Forint).281.18 

Israel (Shekel).3.6330 

Kuwait (Dinar). 

.0.3036 

Norway iKiono). 

Philippines (Peso). 

Poland (Zloty). 

.8.5633 

.52.14 

Saudi Arabia (Riyal). 

Singapore (Dollar). 

South Korea (Won). 

Switzerland (Franc). 

Thailand (Baht). 

:::::::3.7504 

.1.3555 

.1,124.14 

.1.0013 

.31.21 


Turkey (Lira).5.2522 

(Military exchange rates are those 
available to customers at military banking 
facilities in the country of issuance 
for Japan, South Korea, Germany, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom. For 
nonlocal currency exchange rates (i.e., 
purchasing British pounds in Germany), 
check with your local military banking 
facility. Commercial rates are interbank 
rates provided for reference when buying 
currency. All figures are foreign currencies 
to one dollar, except for the British pound, 
which is represented in dollars-to-pound, 
and the euro, which is dollars-to-euro.) 


INTEREST RATES 


Discount rate. 

Federal funds market 

3-month bill. 

30-year bond. 


.5.50 

.3.00 

rate.2.40 

.2.37 

.3.04 
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Capcom intensifies 
visceral thrills in reboot 
of survival horror classic 
‘Resident Evil 2’ 

Video games, Page 26 
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Music, Page 37 
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WEEKEND: GADGETS 



It’s exciting — and scary — when your teen hits the road. Monitoring apps promise to 
help keep parents aware of how well — or poorly — their new driver is doing. 


Monitoring apps can help parents 
keep tabs on teens at the wheel 


By Beth Whitehouse 

Newsday 

W hen Gabe Orellana of Farmingdale, 
N.Y., started driving, his parents 
required him to download the Life360 
app’s Driver Protect to his smart¬ 
phone. It tracks his top speed, slamming brakes 
and cellphone use while driving, and his parents 
can see a weekly report. 

“I don’t like being monitored. But I can’t really 
say no,” said Orellana, 18, a college freshman 
whose parents still have him use the app when 
he’s home on school breaks and driving. 

More apps and devices become available every 
year to help keep teens safer on the roads. John 
Messina, a parent from Syosset, N.Y., also uses 
Life360’s Driver Protect to keep tabs on his 
high school senior. “We’re not using it like a Big 
Brother situation,” Messina said. “But it was nice 
to see when he was first driving that he was driv¬ 
ing safely.” 

Proponents say that the apps can help teens 
avoid the temptation of distracted driving, and 
that the reports generated by apps and devices 
can help parents objectively show their children 
how they can improve their on-the-road perfor¬ 
mance. Some advocate a reward system in which 
parents might offer a gift card, a burrito or a tank 
of gas if a child consistently exhibits safe driving. 

Parents can check with their cellphone pro¬ 
viders or car insurance providers to see if they 
already offer monitoring options. 

Here are a few possibilities: 

Life360 Driver Protect 

Life360 Driver Protect is offered through the 
Life360 app, which is added to family members’ 
smartphones. It automatically detects when the 
phone is in motion, and it tracks top speed, hard 
braking, rapid acceleration and phone use for 
each trip, Life360 representative Sara Sutyak 
said. In addition, it sends a push notification when 
a user has completed a trip, and parents can look 
at a map that shows the destination. The app also 
generates a weekly driver report. The driver’s 
phone must be turned on to track information. 

In addition, the app provides crash detection 
and emergency response. If a driver is going at 
least 25 mph and is involved in a collision, the app 
will notify emergency services with the location 
and alert family members. The plan also provides 
roadside assistance. The app will work even if the 
teen is in a friend’s car, so family members can 
see if the friends are driving safely, Sutyak said. 

The cost is $7.99 a month, or $69.99 a year for 
all family members. 

Online: life360.com/driverprotect 


EverDrive 

EverDrive enlists kids’ love of gaming and 
competition to encourage them to be better driv¬ 
ers. The app tracks phone use while driving, hard 
braking, speeding, acceleration and hard corner¬ 
ing, said Amy Danise, senior editor at EverQuote, 
the online insurance marketplace that owns the 
EverDrive app. “For each trip, it calculates a 
score,” Danise said, with 100 being the highest. 
The driver’s overall score is also tracked. Users 
can add other friends and family members. “You 
can make a group with family or whomever you 
want to compete with and see their scores,” Dan¬ 
ise said. Users won’t be able to see trip locations, 
however, for privacy reasons, she said. 

The score report tells drivers why they lost 
points so they can improve. “They might say, ‘I’m 
braking really hard and I have to stop doing that 
to do better.’ Phone use also dings a lot of people,” 
Danise said. Users are able to mark themselves 
as passengers for a trip to exclude it from their 
score if they are in an Uber or a friend’s car, for 
example, Danise said. 

The app is free. 

Online: everquote.com/everdrive 

Sentinel 

Sentinel is an in-vehicle device with a voice 
chip and GPS tracker that speaks to the driver 
and reminds him or her to turn off the phone 
or put it in airplane mode before driving. If the 
phone is used during the trip, the device will re¬ 
peat “unauthorized cellphone use detected” until 
the use is discontinued, and parents will receive a 
text or email saying that the phone has been used, 
said Mary Hanawalt, IT lead for VRM Telemat¬ 
ics, which developed Sentinel. If a parent needs to 
reach a child, the device will say, “Safely pull over 
and check your messages.” The Sentinel detects 
all cellphone use in the vehicle, so friends in the 
car won’t be able to use their phones either, unless 
the parent allows passengers to do so. 

The GPS tracker allows parents to track where 
the car is in real time and also shows a history 
of trips. Parents can set a mile radius from their 
home and know if the car has been taken outside 
that radius, Hanawalt said. They can also set a 
time the car can be used, and they will be notified 
if the car is used outside that limit. It also tracks 
driving behavior such as speeding and harsh 
acceleration, Hanawalt said. And parents will be 
alerted if the driver disconnects the device from 
the car. 

The Sentinel costs $129 and requires a $15 
monthly fee. Shipping is $6. 

Online: drivewithsentinel.com 


ON THE COVER: Zombies are often hiding to maximize the fright in “Resident Evil 2.” 
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Portable wireless charger a winner 


By Gregg Ellman 

Tribune News Service 

C an you really get ex¬ 
cited about a battery? 
Isn’t a battery just a 
battery? Well, sort of, 
but not really. 

The Moshi Porto Q 5K with 
proprietary Q-coil wireless 
charging module is what I want 
in a portable charging battery. It 
features a standard USB port, Qi 
wireless charging for my iPhone 
XS (or any other Qi-certified 
wireless charging device), lots of 
portable power and it’s light¬ 
weight as well. 

There’s a little nonintrusive 
button on the side to turn the 
battery on; then just place your 
phone on the pad and it charges 
away. 

A big question about wire¬ 
less charging is: can it charge 
a smartphone while it’s housed 
in a case? I’m a case user and 
I’ve never had a problem. Moshi 
states that the Porto Q can 
charge through cases up to 5 mm 
thick. 

With 5,000 mAh, an iPhone X 
can be fully charged up to two 
times. Charging the battery itself 
requires the included USB-C 
cable hooked up to your power 
source. 

Non-wireless charging is pos¬ 
sible for most other devices by 
connecting your USB-A cable to 
the port, which supports up to 
12W. Both wireless charging and 
USB-A charging can be done 
together while also charging the 
battery itself. 

A cosmetic feature plays a 
significant role in the charging. 
On top, which is covered in a 
nice cloth finish inspired by a 
classic Danish furniture de¬ 
sign, is a rubber ring. The ring 
is critical in that it keeps your 
phone in place during charging, 
even when it’s vibrating away 
with alerts. I used other wireless 
chargers that didn’t have that 
feature, and my phone vibrated 
itself off the charger overnight 
long before getting a full charge. 

With this many nice features, 
batteries can often get heavy. 

The Porto Q comes in at only 
5.5 ounces and measures 5.24- 
by-3.27-by-0.57 inches. Lights 
on the side indicate how much 
power is available. 

Online: moshi.com; $84.95 

Pelican is the industry leader 
when it comes to rugged 
protective cases. I use 
many of their larger 
cases for traveling 
with photography 
gear, and I can verify 
this claim. 

The company has 

The Pelican Ruck case 
is designed for the 
active outdoorsman, 
with protection 
and organization 
for expensive 
equipment, 
accessories and 
valuables. 

Pelican/TNS 



Moshi/TNS 


The Moshi Porto Q 5K with 
proprietary Q-coil wireless 
charging module can power 
phones via wire or wirelessly 
wherever power is needed. 

introduced two new lines of prod¬ 
ucts with the Pelican Personal 
Utility Cases. They are designed 
for adventure-ready enthusiasts 
in water, snow, dirt or just hang¬ 
ing out at the beach. 

I gave the GoCase G40 a beat¬ 
ing at home with drops, bangs 
and soakings. My personal 
iPhone and credit cards emerged 
unscathed. 

Measuring 7-by-3.5-by-1.6 
inches, obviously this isn’t a case 
just to house your smartphone 
and store in a pocket or small 
bag. But the larger size allows 
you to protect a few accesso¬ 
ries, a passport or paperwork if 
needed. 

The cases are fully waterproof 
with an IP67 rating, enabling 
them to withstand complete 
submersion for 30 minutes in a 
depth of up to 3 feet. 

A built-in carrying handle can 
attach it to almost anything for 
security. Inside, a cushioned lin¬ 
ing has an organization tray that 
holds accessories secure and in 
place. The exterior has a rubber 
bumper and a secure locking 
latch. 

The G40 is available now 
($39.95), and a smaller G10 
model ($29.95) will be available 
in the coming month. Both will 
be available in six colors: anthra¬ 
cite, blue surf, blush, lime, slate 
and white. 

The second in the PUC line is 
the Pelican Ruck case; it’s ex¬ 
pected to be available later this 
year. According to a recent press 
release, the Ruck line is designed 
for the active outdoorsman, with 
ultimate protection and organi¬ 
zation for expensive equipment, 
accessories and valuables. The 
Ruck Case will be available in 
three sizes. 

Online: Pelican.com 
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WEEKEND 


CHECK IT OUT 


Events, entertainment and other ways to fill your free time 


Get keyed up 
for Grammys 

It’s all going to sound good 
at the 61st Annual Grammy 
Awards this weekend. The 
show, broadcast live from the 
Staples Center in Los Angeles, 
is stacked with not-to-be- 
missed performances. Some 
of those taking the stage are 
the Red Hot Chili Peppers, 
Brandi Carlile, Miley Cyrus, 
H.E.R., Camila Cabello, Cardi 
B, Dan + Shay, Post Malone, 
Shawn Mendes, Janelle Monae 
and Kacey Musgraves. The 
incomparable Alicia Keys will 
host. Oh, and yes — awards 
will be given as well. 

• The 2019 Grammy Awards 
air early Monday (and re-air 
later Monday) on AFN-Prime. 

• Interview with Grammy 
performers Dan + Shay on 
Page 43. 




2 

‘Walking Dead’ show 
forges on without star 

There’s not much new in TV-land on AFN 
this week, with one huge exception: The 
midseason premiere of “The Walking Dead.” 
The second half of Season 9 has the zombie 
show’s survivors moving on without their 
leader, Rick Grimes (Andrew Lincoln). When 
a disturbing and dangerous threat arises, 
so do new leaders. Oh, and six years have 
passed. The show has already been renewed 
for Season 10, so the scary surprises will be 
coming for some time yet. 

• Midseason premiere of The Walking 
Dead’ airs Monday on AFN-Spectrum. 


3 

Comedy, action, horror, 
animation in theaters 

It’s still early in the year to expect blockbust¬ 
ers, but this week’s new movies cover a lot of 
ground. Taraji P. Henson fills the comedy-for- 
grownups bill in “What Men Want,” in which 
her character gains the ability to read men’s 
minds. In the action/revenge genre, Liam 
Neeson takes up his mantle as Vengeful Dad 
in “Cold Pursuit.” Director Nicholas McCarthy 
gives us another “creepy kid in horror movie” 
title with “The Prodigy,” and the pieces come 
together — mostly — in the animated “The 
LEGO Movie: The Second Part.” 

• Movie reviews on Pages 24-25. 


4 

Building camaraderie 
at space camp 

In the process of promoting “The LEGO 
Movie: The Second Part,” three of the voice 
actors — Chris Pratt, Elizabeth Banks and 
Will Arnett — find out who would make the 
best astronaut by accompanying late-night 
TV’s James Corden to Space Camp in Hunts¬ 
ville, Ala. As Pratt says when faced with the 
Multi Axis Trainer (essentially a human gyro¬ 
scope), “I feel 60 percent confident I won’t 
blast my pants on TV.” He didn’t, but (spoiler 
alert!), he didn’t win the contest, either. 

• Watch their contest, and hear lots of 
snark from Arnett, at tinyurl.com/yaxx3ejj. 
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Chris Pratt lends his voice 
talent to two roles, Emmet 
and Rex Dangervest, 
in “The Lego Movie 2: 
The Second Part,” an 
animated adventure set 
in a world of plastic Lego 
minifigs. Also returning 
for the fun are Elizabeth 
Banks and Will Arnett. 

Photos courtesy of 
Warner Bros. Pictures/AP 


Everything is pretty good 
in ‘The LEGO Movie T 


Summit Entertainment 

Liam Neeson stars in “Cold Pursuit,” a black comedy about a father 
seeking vengeance for the death of his son. Co-starring Laura Dern. 


‘Cold Pursuit’ follows 
dads’ revenge desires 


By Lindsey Bahr 

Associated Press 

LEGO Movie” is a hard act to 
I follow. Its world was so fresh and 
I vibrant and unexpected, it’s no 
■A. wonder that it spawned a number 
of spinoffs of varying quality. But the big test 
was always going to be the sequel and whether or 
not it could re-create the magic of the first. I’m 
pleased to report that “The LEGO Movie 2: The 
Second Part “ is pretty darn good, but also you 
can’t help shake the feeling that it’s just never 
going to live up to the exciting newness of the 
first. 

The script, written by Phil Lord and Christo¬ 
pher Miller, is once again whip-smart. Jokes and 
clever pop culture references whiz by at light¬ 
ning speed, and you’ll be lucky to catch even half 
of them on the first watch. Even the songs (there 
are a few more this time) are packed with Lord 
and Miller wit. And you’ll definitely want to stay 
for the credits song which, oddly enough, is one 
of the best parts of the movie despite not really 
being part of the movie. 

But there’s something that’s lost in this round. 
With a new director at the helm in Mike Mitchell 
(“Trolls,” “Sky High”) you sense sometimes that 
the film is just going through the motions. Still, 
it has charm and winking fun to spare, and kids 
will likely adore it just as much. 

The movie starts by establishing the introduc¬ 
tion of a little sister, and all the chaos and de¬ 
struction and cuteness that implies. Her LEGOs 
are oversized and adorable, and really throw the 
more traditional LEGOs of the brother’s world 
for a loop, wrecking all the meticulous buildings 
of Bricksburg. 

An abrupt cut to five years later finds Emmet 
(Chris Pratt), Wyldstyle/Lucy (Elizabeth Banks), 
Batman (Will Arnett), Unikitty (Alison Brie), 
Benny (Charlie Day), MetalBeard (Nick Offer- 
man) and all the favorites of the first living in a 


“Mad Max” homage they call Apocalypseburg 
(which they say is “grittier and cooler” than 
Bricksburg). Emmet is still Emmet, though, 
bright, cheery and optimistic even while ev¬ 
eryone else is brooding and scowling. He even 
builds a cookie-cutter house for himself and 
Lucy with a picket fence, a front yard and a 
toaster room, you know, so they can eat toaster 
waffles anytime. 

Lucy tells Emmett she wishes he could grow 
up, like her, but before their fight is resolved, 
aliens from the Systar system attack and take 
Lucy, Batman, Benny and Unikitty hostage for a 
marriage ceremony on their planet. Left behind, 
Emmet goes off to rescue them and teams up 
with a new character, Rex Dangervest, who is 
also voiced by Pratt, in a very self-aware riff on 
his own movie stardom. He’s a “galaxy-defend¬ 
ing archaeologist, cowboy and raptor trainer” 
who enjoys showing off his “chiseled features 
that used to be hidden under baby fat.” 

Rex’s crew is made up entirely of velocirap- 
tors, who sound like the Jurassic Park/World 
velociraptors but here are given subtitles. It’s 
an inspired bit that made me laugh every time. 
He and the Systar System people like General 
Mayhem (Stephanie Beatriz) and Queen Watevre 
Wa’Nabi (Tiffany Haddish) are all delightful, 
and refreshingly new. But the film does start to 
drag on just a bit, and even feels rather similar to 
“Toy Story 3” at times. It’s not entirely the mov¬ 
iemakers’ fault; once the real-world element was 
revealed in the first “LEGO Movie,” there are 
only so many directions you can go, and the big 
stakes that all toys face are being forgotten and 
the threat of being shoved away into storage. 

I’m not sure just how much more the studio 
can mine out of this concept that was once so 
brilliant. But happily, “The LEGO Movie 2” 
doesn’t destroy everything the first worked so 
hard to build. It’s just trying very hard to be 
exactly the same. 

“The LEGO Movie 2: The Second Part” is rated PG for some 
rude humor. Running time: 106 minutes. 


By Katie Walsh 

Tribune News Service 

I t’s not often that directors 
get a second crack at their 
own work. But Norwegian 
director Hans Petter Mo- 
land has undertaken the task of 
remaking his own 2014 revenge 
thriller, “In Order of Disappear¬ 
ance,” for American audiences, 
now titled “Cold Pursuit.” With 
Moland behind the wheel, he 
can ensure the preservation of 
the film’s dance of tone, which is 
bone-dry, ice-black, darkly vio¬ 
lent and laugh-out-loud funny. 
Liam Neeson stars as Nels Cox- 
man, an unassuming Colorado 
snowplow driver avenging the 
death of his son at the hands of a 
ruthless Denver drug syndicate 
(and no, this is not the movie 
from the end of “Daddy’s Home 
2 ”). 

The snowy setting and gratu¬ 
itous bloodshed recall the Coen 
brothers’ Midwestern master¬ 
pieces — especially “Fargo” 

— and while Emmy Rossum 
sports a fur cap and a can-do at¬ 
titude as a small-town cop, she’s 
not doing Frances McDormand. 
The similarities are there, as 
well as hints of Tarantino and 
even moments that recall Jona¬ 
than Glazer’s gangster drama 
“Sexy Beast,” but “Cold Pur¬ 
suit” is entirely its own animal. 

Neeson does not stray far 
from the wounded-heart father 
routine he’s perfected since 
“Taken,” which has become 
cultural shorthand for “vengeful 
dad.” Part of the fun of “Cold 
Pursuit” is watching Nels main¬ 
tain that earnest composure as 
the world spins out of control 
around him, becoming increas¬ 
ingly more preposterous as he 
peels back layers of the crime 
organization in his small ski re¬ 
sort village of Kehoe. He plows 
through henchmen nicknamed 
Speedo and Santa and Limbo, 
trying in vain to discover who’s 
responsible, to lessen his grief. 


The genius of “Cold Pursuit” 
lies largely in the supporting 
cast, who play the oddballs 
against the ramrod-straight 
Citizen of the Year Nels. Tom 
Bateman is a breakout, snarling 
his way into infamy as the snide 
playboy drug kingpin Viking. As 
a father, he is the polar opposite 
of Nels — a cold, calculating 
control freak — and Bateman 
leans into the absurdity of his 
character, drawing the most 
laughs but maintaining a shred 
of realism. Domenick Lombar- 
dozzi brings real nuance to the 
role of one of Viking’s heavies, 
Mustang, while Tom Jackson 
offers another shade of father¬ 
hood as White Bull, a Native 
American drug rival of Viking’s 
seeking revenge for his own son. 
When the three fathers collide, 
the results are explosive. 

The plot is complex, but the 
story is simple. It’s a tale of 
fathers and sons, of blood on the 
snow, and hearts black as ice. “A 
son for a son,” declares White 
Bull, and the story follows this 
notion to its bloodiest ends, as 
the body count piles up. The film 
asks you to accept the lost lives 
of the victims as some kind of 
sacrificial offering in the pursuit 
of justice for a son. 

“Cold Pursuit” doesn’t have 
the existential ponderings of the 
Coens, nor indulge too much in 
splashy outlandish pleasures of 
Tarantino. There are hat tips 
and head nods, but rather, the 
film boasts a bleakly nihilist 
Scandinavian outlook. One 
might wonder what it all means, 
but to ponder the questions of 
existence and morality in Kehoe 
is a fool’s errand. It’s almost a 
bit fun that “Cold Pursuit” cre¬ 
ates a world in which we don’t 
have to — where we can let go 
of morality and convention for 
a couple of hours and delight in 
the darker side of life. 
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Henson shows off 
comedic chops in 
‘What Men Want’ 



Paramount Pictures/AP 


Atlanta sports agent All Davis (Taraji R Henson) bounces back from a work setback 
with a little help from a supernatural mind-reading ability in “What Men Want.” 


By Michael Phillips 

Chicago Tribune 

T his week at the movies, you can 
watch Liam Neeson kill all sorts 
of punks all sorts of ways in “Cold 
Pursuit.” Or you can see Taraji P. 
Henson kill her own way: with ferocious, 
every-which-way comic relish. 

No one can say how the Henson-driven 
vehicle “What Men Want” will play 19 
or 20 years from now. But no matter how 
much or how little changes in the work¬ 
place and the culture, it can’t possibly look 
as weird and Paleolithic as “What Women 
Want” does today. 

This is a freely adapted, amiably rau¬ 
cous remake of the 2000 romantic com¬ 
edy, the one where Mel Gibson learned to 
be less of a butt-slapping caveman thanks 
to Helen Hunt and a magical, temporary 
ability to read women’s minds. The new 
film’s best enjoyed as an open-road per¬ 
formance vehicle for the star best known 
from “Empire” and “Hidden Figures.” 

Henson, an executive producer on the 
project, is not alone behind the wheel. As 
the sassy gay sidekick (welcome to 1982!) 
of Ali Davis, the she-wolf Atlanta sports 
agent played by Henson, Josh Brener gets 
laughs with the hoariest material, and 
often in spite of Adam Shankman’s direc¬ 
tion. The staging and visual rhythms are 
workmanlike at best, pushy and awkward¬ 
ly staged at worst. A melee at the altar, 
for example, when one character finds 
out her husband’s dalliances, indulges 
in the wrong sort of chaos, along with a 
homophobic streak the movie pretends, 
elsewhere, to deride. 


Gradually, however, “What Men Want” 
leans into its sincere side, effectively. It 
offers compare-and-contrast lessons in 
three different, and loving, father figures 
played by Tracy Morgan, Aldis Hodge and 
Richard Roundtree. Add a little raunch; a 
supporting ensemble deft enough to steer 
around the potholes; finish with a rousing 
boys-club comeuppance; and there it is. A 
likely hit. 

In the Chicago-set original, Mel Gib¬ 
son’s advertising agency Lothario lived 
in a cocoon of pliable women and his own 
lecherous privilege. In the new movie, the 
heroine’s loutish adversaries are the ones 
exhibiting that sort of smarm. 

Raised by a tough but wise single father 
(played earnestly and well by Roundtree, 
a long way from his “Shaft” days), Ali’s 
passed over for partnership in favor of 
the usual white male. (In the original, 
the Helen Hunt character snatched the 
Gibson character’s promotion away from 
him.) After a wild bachelorette party with 
her pals, Ali suffers a concussion. Is this 
what gives her the sudden ability to hear 
the innermost thoughts of men, which 
she learns to use to her advantage both at 
work and in bed? Or is it the Haitian voo¬ 
doo brew given to her by a suspect tarot 
card reader/marijuana dealer played by 
Erykah Badu? 

Either way, “What Men Want” has a lot 
of ground to cover. Ali’s trying to sign a 
rising young basketball phenom (Shane 
Paul McGhie), whose manager-father 
(Morgan) considers childless, workaholic 
Ali to be something less than trustwor¬ 
thy. To earn that trust, Ali pretends that 
she’s married to her oblivious but dreamy 


bartender boyfriend (Hodge), who has a 
young son (Auston Jon Moore). 

Cameos abound. When Ali crashes her 
male colleagues’ poker game, the players 
include Shaquille O’Neal (his line reading 
on the phrase “these pretzels are deli¬ 
cious” is ... delicious). Basketball stars 
from Lisa Leslie to John Collins of the 
Atlanta Hawks pop in and out. They’re 
fun, but the script by Tina Gordon, Peter 
Huyck and Alex Gregory wisely makes 
the most of its key characters, many of 
whom return for an improvised end-cred¬ 
its sequence. 

The story is a lot harder on its female 
protagonist than the 2000 film was on its 
male equivalent. This makes a depressing 
amount of sense, given what women are 
up against in most workplaces. Henson’s 
Ali plays both the dramatic encounters 
and the slapstick opportunities for higher 
stakes than Gibson ever did. 

To be sure, Henson’s shameless in the 
mugging department, and Shankman’s 
tendency to cut away to another pop- 


eyed reaction shot puts the “obvious” in 
“obvious.” Yet who can deny it? Henson’s 
skillful enough to pull it off. 

Nineteen years ago, “What Women 
Want” became the third-highest-grossing 
romantic comedy worldwide, of all time, 
behind the “Sex and the City” movie and 
“Pretty Woman.” Chalk that up to a freak 
box office accident — and the reminder 
that movie stars of another era (Gibson 
was at his height then) could pretty much 
sell anything. “What Men Want” was 
made for a fraction of the earlier film’s 
budget, and it’s a lot easier to take. You 
like the people on the screen. 

The revelation in “Hidden Figures” 
came in how little Henson needs to do, 
with her acting, to snag and hold our 
attention. If she remembers and refines 
that, in the wider array of comedies she 
deserves, then she’ll be more than a mind- 
reader; she’ll be a game-changer. 

“What Men Want” is rated R for language and 
sexual content throughout, and some drug mate¬ 
rial. Running time: 117 minutes. 


‘The Prodigy’ a welcome entry to evil child horror genre 



MGM Studios 


A brilliant young boy engages in troubling behavior in “The Prodigy,” 
starring Taylor Schilling, left, and Jackson Robert Scott. 


By Alan Zilberman 

Special to The Washington Post 

C reepy children are a 
mainstay of the hor¬ 
ror genre. Going back 
to “The Bad Seed” and 
beyond, children have proved 
capable of unnerving audiences 
with a combination of preco¬ 
cious dialogue and psychopathic 
behavior. 

The chilling new horror film 
“The Prodigy” continues that 
fine tradition, with one intrigu¬ 
ing complication: in the hands 
of director Nicholas McCarthy 
and screenwriter Jeff Buhler, the 
young villain is a metaphor for 
parental failure. 

When Sarah and John (Taylor 
Schilling and Peter Mooney) 
bring home their newborn, 

Miles, it is with a sense of relief. 
They have been trying to con¬ 
ceive for so long. Years pass, and 
Sarah realizes that Miles (Jack- 
son Robert Scott) has extraor¬ 
dinary cognitive ability. By age 
8 , his parents have enrolled him 
in a school where he can receive 
special attention. 

That doesn’t last long. In a 
burst of sudden violence, Miles 


grabs a monkey wrench and beats 
a classmate. Alarmed, Sarah 
takes him to a behavior special¬ 
ist (Colm Feore), who suspects 
that another, more disturbed 
consciousness may inhabit Miles’ 
body, alongside his own. 

Trusting the audience’s intel¬ 
ligence, the filmmakers waste no 
time with ambiguity over whether 
Miles is evil or simply misunder¬ 


stood. Buhler’s script is clean and 
economical, with an inexorable 
logic to each twist. What’s more 
refreshing is how the scariest 
moments upend the cliches of 
the genre. When Sarah goes into 
labor, for example, a cute puppy 
watches her and John gather their 
hospital bag. We suspect that the 
poor dog will fall victim to Miles’ 
hands, and that it’s just a ques¬ 


tion of when. And that subplot 
does resolve itself in an exacting, 
tragic way. But by making the 
dog’s fate more about character 
development than chills, McCar¬ 
thy creates an involving scenario 
that leads to a shattering payoff. 

Horror fans will recognize 
Scott from the recent adapta¬ 
tion of Stephen King’s “It.” In 
that 2017 film, the actor played 
an achingly sincere little boy 
whose body is later possessed 
by a demonic spirit. As Miles, 
he hits those same notes — with 
an added dose of dark comedy. 
Scott transitions between these 
two modes seamlessly; his ability 
to contort his face and alter his 
tone make his portrayal utterly 
convincing. It’s rare — and dis¬ 
concerting — to hear a child actor 
using four-letter words, especially 
in the way that they are spoken 
here. McCarthy shrewdly taps 
into that unease, manipulating us 
into believing his young star. 

The final stretch of “The Prod¬ 
igy” involves Sarah’s desperate, 
and bizarre, plan to save her 
son. McCarthy adds just enough 
plausibility that we can accept 
the strategy, which clearly makes 
sense to her. Several nightmare 


sequences fuel her desperation, 
including a flourish so strange 
and bluntly effective that audi¬ 
ences will remember it long after 
the film is over. 

Schilling’s performance is 
crucial to the success of the 
film’s climax: Sarah makes many 
quick decisions, reversing some 
of them, but her turmoil never 
strikes a false note. There is also 
emotional complexity at work. 
What motivates Sarah is her 
devotion to Miles, but her reward 
for that devotion comes with 
a punchline both sinister and 
inevitable. 

McCarthy is not (yet) a 
celebrated director, but “The 
Prodigy” may change that. As 
with his under-seen debut film 
“The Pact,” his greatest asset 
here is his patience, followed by 
his evocative use of light, shadow 
and negative space. He’s a film¬ 
maker who recognizes that the 
buildup is more fun than the pay¬ 
off, and he manages to generate 
suspense with seemingly little 
happening on the screen. 

“Prodigy” is rated R for violence, 
disturbing and bloody images, a sexual 
reference and brief graphic nudity. 
Running time: 100 minutes. 
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The two protagonists are backed by 
two support characters. The mysterious 
Ada Wong has a bigger role as she helps 
Leon through the sewers. Meanwhile, 
Sherry Birkin is a girl who holds a secret 
and becomes a ward of Claire. Her sec¬ 
tion escaping an orphanage doesn’t have 
zombies, but it’s nonetheless one of most 
terrifying aspects of the game. Expanding 
the roles of these secondary characters 
breaks up the gameplay and helps with 
the flow of the second act in the sewers. 

As far as the gameplay goes, it borrows 
the over-the-shoulder camera made popu¬ 
lar in “Resident Evil 4” and combines it 
with the classic structure. Players have to 
conserve ammo because it’s scarce, while 
also managing a limited inventory for all 
the supplies and items needed to solve 
puzzles. The saving grace is the series of 
item boxes scattered in “safe” rooms. That 
design has been a staple of the series and 
it evokes a sense of nostalgia and comfort 
for longtime fans. 

To its benefit, the “Resident Evil 2” 
remake is surprisingly faithful to the 
original — up to a point. The team redid 
puzzles and modernized many of them. 
Many require players to examine random 
knickknacks while others require careful 
observation. 

What’s notable, though, is how the team 
handled the Zapping System, which was 
the innovative gameplay wrinkle that 
made “Resident Evil 2” (1998) so iconic. 


Like the original, the remake should be 
played twice. The first play-through shows 
the perspective of one protagonist while 
the second run shows the other, offering a 
complete picture of the narrative. 

The magic of the “Zapping System” is 
that players had to think ahead. Decisions 
in one campaign affect the second, so if 
Leon took a hip pack, it wouldn’t be there 
for Claire in her campaign. In the “Resi¬ 
dent Evil 2” remake, actions in the first 
run often don’t carry over to the second. If 
players board up windows as Leon, they’ll 
still be open when Claire goes through 
the same hallway. Enemy and some item 
placements change as well. Unfortunately, 
the lack of consistency between the two 
play-throughs breaks the coherence of the 
game. 

On the other hand, the two campaigns 
have distinct styles. Leon’s adventure has 
fewer weapons, and avoiding Tyrant is 
easier than expected. Claire’s run is more 
difficult because she had to deal with mul¬ 
tiple weapons, and a Tyrant that seemed 
more adept at using sound to find her. It 
requires players to add a touch of stealth 
to how they play. 

Although the differences add to the re¬ 
play value, having the option for a Zapping 
System like the original would have been 
great. It would have added to the strategy 
and enhanced the realism of the remake. 
It’s a big flaw, but not a game-breaker. The 
“Resident Evil 2” remake still has plenty to 
offer, giving fans a fuller 
and deeper experience of 
survival-horror classic. 

Platforms: PlayStation 
4, Xbox One, PC 
Online: www.resident 
evil2.com 


A stunning remake 


New ‘Resident Evil 2’ retains much of what 
made the 1998 survival-horror classic great 


In the “Resident Evil 
2” remake, characters, 
environments and the 
story have all been 
rebuilt from the ground 
up to create a terrifying 
world that feels both 
nostalgic and new. 

Photos courtesy of Capcom 


ing the game more accessible to modern 
audiences. 

With the upgraded visuals, Capcom 
R&D Division 1 heightens the scares, 
making the game more visceral. The team 
playfully uses shadows and flashlights in 
dark hallways to build atmosphere and 
fear. Zombies may break through win¬ 
dows and grab players, or they can fall 
over a stairway banister. Despite a free 
camera system, the team manages to hide 
monsters and maximize the fright. 

The other element that raises fear is 
the presence of Tyrant, which players run 
across in the Raccoon 
City Police Department. 

It’s nearly indestruc¬ 
tible and hunts players 
throughout the cam¬ 
paign. When it enters 
the room, players should 
run, or they will die. 

Capcom does an excel¬ 
lent job of using sound to 
build the tension as Ty¬ 
rant wanders the police 
department. Players can 
hear its heavy footsteps 
pounding on floor as the 
monster looks for the two 
main characters, Leon 
S. Kennedy and Claire 
Redfield. 


a caveat. This 


chapter is argu¬ 
ably the best entry in the series, and that 
sets the bar high for any update. Capcom 
can’t just update the graphics and tweak 
the camera; a remake has to substantially 
improve the experience. 

This entry does enough to clear that 
hurdle. It accomplishes the feat by renew¬ 
ing the focus on scares while also mak¬ 


By Gieson Cacho 


The Mercury News 


C apcom never lets a good idea 
go to waste, and if it’s popular 
enough, the company isn’t afraid 
to use it twice. The company 
has released reworked editions of “Street 
Fighter II” and gathered the “Mega Man” 
games and sold them in collections. 

With the “Resident Evil” series, the 
publisher has opted to revamp the titles 

from the ground 
up. Beginning 
with the excel¬ 
lent original, the 
company has up¬ 
dated the visuals 
and design for 
several chapters. 

“Resident Evil 
2” (2019) follows 
the same path 
but comes with 



More game reviews at stripes.com/games 
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‘It’s real 
Vienna’ 

Connecting past and future on a pilgrimage 
to the Jewish quarter of Austria’s capital city 


1 



Sarah WiLDMAN/For The Washington Post 

A swan glides through the water near the Donauinsel, an island that sits in the middle 
of a branch of the Danube in Vienna. 


By Sarah Wildman 

Special to The Washington Post 

O n an unseasonably warm 

night the week August turned 
into September, every table 
at Pizza Quartier on Vienna’s 
Karmelitermarkt was filled. Pizza after 
pizza emerged from the wood-burning 
oven as parents sipped white wine while 
half-watching children — mine included 
— playing elaborate games of tag in the 
19th-century market square. Come morn¬ 
ing, it would be packed with the organic 
food vendors, pastry makers and florists 
that dot this little corner of Vienna’s Sec¬ 
ond District, Leopoldstadt. 

The day had been glorious; a friend and 
his family had invited us to join them in 
first jumping on gigantic river trampo¬ 
lines and then swimming off the Donauin¬ 
sel, an island on a branch of the Danube 
River that’s easily reached by U-Bahn. 

Now, over dinner, my partner Ian and 
I explained that we had begun to talk to 
our girls — one a rising fourth-grader, 
the other entering 
kindergarten — about 
the history that led my 
grandfather, Karl, and 
so many fellow Jews to 
flee Vienna after Adolf 
Hitler annexed Austria 
in 1938. Karl grew up 
just blocks from where 
we sat, on Rueppgasse. 

Leopoldstadt has long 
been known as Vienna’s 
Jewish quarter; the 
Holocaust didn’t change 
the moniker, but it took 
away almost all the 
inhabitants. 

I wanted to show my 
daughters their great¬ 
grandfather’s neigh¬ 
borhood. They won’t 
have the eyewitnesses 
to Nazism I had grow¬ 
ing up; this geography 
would have to help me 
tell them that story. 

Karl left this city but 
he never stopped loving it, and returned, 
often, after the war. As an adult I’ve come 
to Vienna (I even lived here, briefly), 
drawn again and again by its grandeur 
and my family’s past. On this trip, I 
wanted to introduce my family to both. 

Embracing change 

It can be hard, visiting the former seat 
of the Habsburg empire, to escape the 
lure of the innerstadt (the First District), 
the ring that encircles the old city, and the 
neighborhoods that border it. There are 
the imperial apartments; the coffeehous¬ 
es; the magnificent Museumsquartier; 
the gastronomic luxuries of Julius Meinl 
am Graben; the green Stadtpark. And of 
course there is the music: the Staatsoper; 
the Musikverein; the Weiner Konzerthaus. 

But the beauty of Leopoldstadt, a 
10-minute walk or tram ride across the 
Donaukanal, connects Vienna’s vibrant 


present with its complicated past. It is, 
increasingly, where visitors can encoun¬ 
ter young Viennese families and offers a 
glimpse of the texture of regular life. 

As my family saw, it’s also easy to eat 
well while you explore. New Austrian, 
Georgian, Japanese and Italian eateries 
have popped up in the past few years. It 
wasn’t always this way. My 2004 Vienna 
guidebook blithely dismissed Leopold¬ 
stadt as “bland” and listed among few 
restaurants worth visiting in the quarter 
the still-popular Schone Perle, a gasthaus 
(pub) a block off Karmelitermarkt. 

But now there are also places such as 
Cafe Ansari, a Georgian restaurant where 
we took the girls for breakfast with bright, 
fresh salads and khachapuri stuffed with 
egg and cheese. On warm days, its large 
doors stay open onto the wide sidewalk. 
Next door is Mochi, for sushi and Japa¬ 
nese robata, with a bustling, separate 
takeaway joint — called OMK — directly 
across the street. Further along is Skopik 
und Lohn, which took over the space of 
an old gasthaus and elevated it to haute 

gastronomy with every¬ 
thing from traditional 
Wiener schnitzel to 
monkfish ragout over 
pasta. Karmelitermarkt 
itself has become a 
haven for high-end 
coffee shops such as 
Cafe Mima, and small 
gems like Wulfisch, a 
Hamburg-style, stand¬ 
ing-room-only spot for 
fish, and Markluckte, 
another innovative 
kitchen. 

“This neighborhood 
has changed,” Petra 
Raab, owner of the 
clothing and design 
shop Wundertute a few 
blocks from the square, 
told me. She would 
know. “I was born 
here,” she said proudly. 
“I live here.” She listed 
some of the reasons she 
enjoys the district. “It’s 
friendly. It’s real Vienna.” She likes that 
there is, once again, a visible Jewish com¬ 
munity in the neighborhood. 

Part of the draw of sprawling Leopold¬ 
stadt isn’t new. On one flank of the district 
is the Augarten, a 129-acre park designed 
in the mid-18th century by French archi¬ 
tect Jean Trehet, with sprawling lawns 
offset by lush explosions of wildflowers 
and precise rows of trees that shade walk¬ 
ing paths. I knew my grandfather had 
retreated to it as a green escape. 

But it too has changed. Now at its south¬ 
ern tip is MuTh (Musik und Theatre), 
Vienna’s avant-garde, 400-seat concert 
house that opened in 2012 and became 
home to the Vienna Boys Choir; next door 
is Kino Wie Noch Nie, a magical summer¬ 
time outdoor movie theater ringed with 
flowering trees. The day we visited, 25 or 
so kids were rehearsing a play outdoors 
at MuTh; outside advertisements prom¬ 


ised an upcoming run of “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” 

The Augarten is anchored by a 300- 
year-old porcelain factory, and boasts a 
children’s playground that puts American 
parks to shame. My girls made a beeline 
for a wild set of bouncing tires attached to 
a pillar, which allowed riders to push off 
and twirl (fast!). This was not a park for 
those with liability concerns. 

And then, as we wandered, they looked 
up. What, they asked, were the enormous 
drab-brown round towers looming in 
the distance? These are former Nazi flak 
towers, which were used to deter Allied 
aircraft during World War II, apparently 
too sturdy to come down. 

I told them then my grandfather spoke 
of the Augarten, but it wasn’t just the 
grim gunneries that launched conversa¬ 
tions about the past. In the past few years, 
small, potent memorials have come to dot 
these streets and others across Europe: 
brass stolpersteine, or stumbling blocks, a 
project of the German artist Gunter Dem- 
nig, which embeds on metal cobblestones 
the name, birth and deportation date of 
men, women and children who were sent 
to their deaths. I struggled to explain 
them to my older daughter. They are re¬ 
markably effective; literally breathtaking. 

Last fall, more memorials were installed: 
these are deconstructed Jewish Stars made 
of light tubes, a project of artist Lukas 
Maria Kaufmann and the Jewish Museum 
Vienna, marking each destroyed syna¬ 
gogue — 25 in all, 6 in the Second District. 

Generations connect 

One afternoon, the four of us walked 
up to see my grandfather’s house, No. 27 
Rueppgasse. A father and son walked out 
of the building just as we arrived. I could 
have caught the door, walked into the 
foyer. But I hesitated; the moment passed. 
My father had told me that when my 
grandfather returned to look at the house 
in 1952, his family’s old curtains still hung 
in the windows. 

The district these days boasts a rela¬ 
tively large population of ultra-Orthodox 
Jews, young boys with side curls, girls 
in crisp uniforms of blue button-down, 
long-sleeve shirts and pleated blue wool 
skirts below the knee, mothers pushing 
double strollers. (A few blocks from my 
grandfather’s is Shefa Market, a large ko¬ 
sher grocery.) There are new immigrants, 
as well, including some of the more recent 
refugees from the crisis that begin in 2015 
and brought thousands of newcomers into 
Austria. 

On the opposite side of Leopoldstadt 


from the Augarten, close to Rueppgasse, 
is the Prater, the former royal hunting 
grounds, which has boasted an amuse¬ 
ment park since 1766 and Vienna’s iconic 
riesenrad, or Ferris wheel, since 1897; it 
appears in Orson Welles’ postwar master¬ 
piece “The Third Man.” We skipped the 
rides and stayed on the nearly three-mile- 
long hauptallee, or grand street, a shaded 
avenue for runners and bicyclists. There 
we rented a four-person bicycle, only to 
argue over who got a chance to steer. 

One afternoon, I wandered into some 
of the area’s new shops like Der Affe 
und der Brautigam (the Monkey and the 
Groom), back near Karmelitermarkt, with 
wares aimed squarely at me, the would-be 
bohemian mother, stocked as it was with 
Danish, French and Austrian designers 
for kids and adults. 

Ian sat outside staring at the ground. 
Look, he said as we emerged. There was a 
collection of stolperstein. Here lived Edith 
Silberberg, born in 1927, deported at 
age 14 to Chelmno, a Nazi extermination 
camp. But why, asked one of my daugh¬ 
ters. Because they were Jews, I said. As 
we walked, I saw more and more mark¬ 
ers for young people — a 13-year-old, a 
1-year-old, a man of 20. 

The girls know, vaguely at least, that I 
wrote a book about the woman my grand¬ 
father loved in medical school, Valerie 
Scheftel. She was left behind, and wrote 
to him, increasingly desperately, recalling 
all the things they did together — walking 
in the Augarten, hiking in the Rax moun¬ 
tains outside Vienna. How do you explain 
such things without inviting terror? How 
do you avoid trauma without distancing 
yourself from your past? 

It was the same mix of questions and 
emotions that have haunted me in all 
the years I’ve come to visit this city; it’s 
a deep, ineffable sadness joined with a 
desire to know the city, and its people, 
and a strange joy in the privilege of doing 
so. It drew my grandfather back, again 
and again. Vienna is the epicenter of this 
process for me. The conversation with my 
daughters had now begun there; it will 
continue. 

On this trip it was helped, in no small 
part, by the now-vibrant Second District, 
and our friends there, who were so eager 
to make a connection between us, the 
third generation and our children, the 
fourth. 

My grandfather, I thought at first, would 
barely recognize today’s Leopoldstadt. But 
the more time we spent there, I wondered 
if perhaps he would see in all the new a 
flicker of the city he’d once known, before 
it disintegrated around him. 



Family photo courtesy of Sarah Wildman 


Sarah Wildman’s grandfather, 
Karl Wildmann, sits in the 
Second District looking across 
the Donaukanal in 1937. 
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The pros and cons of cruising in Europe 



Cameron HEwm/Ricksteves.com 


Cruising might not be for everyone, but it’s an economic, efficient and popular mode 
of travel in Europe and beyond. 


R ecently I was on a massive 
cruise ship with 3,000 pas¬ 
sengers blitzing the great ports 
of the Mediterranean — and 
having lots of fun. No, I’m not suddenly 
abandoning my independent travel prin¬ 
ciples and becoming a huge proponent 
of cruising. But I am impressed by the 
economy, efficiency and popularity of this 
kind of travel... and, to be honest, I enjoy 
cruising. 

I’m the first to admit that cruising 
doesn’t appeal to everyone. For some, 
it’s anti-travel. For others, it’s the perfect 
vacation. 

On our ship, I met people who seemed 
to be having a great time ... most of them 
veterans of many cruises. I also met lots 
of budget-conscious travelers who told me 
that a cruise (which includes transporta¬ 
tion, lodging and food for one discounted 
price) is a wonderful value. 

The per-day base cost for mainstream 
cruises beats independent travel by a 
mile. For a weeklong European cruise, 
a couple can pay as little as $100 per 
person per night — that’s less than most 
hotel rooms in London or Paris. To link 
all the places on your own — with hotels, 
rail passes, boat tickets, taxi transfers, 
restaurants and so on — would add up 
fast. And you can’t beat the convenience 
and efficiency of sleeping while you travel 
to your next destination. 

There are some negatives. There’s 
no denying that the cruising industry 
contributes to water, air and marine-noise 
pollution — but technology and consumer 
pressure are helping a bit. Environmental 
responsibility is such a hot topic that all 
the large cruise lines have website sec¬ 
tions where you can evaluate their efforts. 
(Of course, this info is also intended to 


help market their cruises.) 

And what about the impact on local 
economies and communities? Cruising 
can trample towns with sightseers who 
spend almost no money (since they eat, 
sleep and buy their tours on board). On 
the other hand, most of those communities 
view cruise ships 
as an economic 
boost — which 
explains why so 
many ports are in¬ 
vesting in cruise¬ 
worthy piers and 
terminals. 

Conscientious 
travelers also 
want to consider 
issues of econom¬ 
ic justice. Critics 
point out that the industry is built on rich 
tourists being served by crew members 
from poor countries. But I’ve talked to 
many people who work on cruise ships, 
and they’ve told me that the income they 
earn on a ship is far more than any em¬ 
ployment prospects they have back home. 
And the remarkable loyalty of numerous 
crew members (working many, many 
years for the same cruise line) says a lot 
about this working arrangement. 

There’s also diversity to this style of 
travel. Cruising can accommodate a 
family with vastly different travel phi¬ 
losophies. It’s possible for Mom to go to 
the museum, Dad to lie by the pool, Sally 
to go snorkeling, Bobby to go shopping, 
Grandma and Grandpa to take in a show 
... and then all of them can have dinner 
together and swap stories about their per¬ 
fect days. (Or, if they’re really getting on 
each other’s nerves, there’s plenty of room 
on a big ship to spread out.) 


Cruising is especially popular among 
retirees, particularly those with limited 
mobility. Cruising rescues you from pack¬ 
ing up your bags and huffing to the train 
station every other day. Once on land, 
accessibility for wheelchairs and walk¬ 
ers can vary dramatically — though most 
cruise lines offer excursions designed for 
those who don’t get around well. 

And yet, I still have reservations. Just 
as people trying to learn a language will 
do better by immersing themselves in 
that culture than by sitting in a classroom 
for a few hours, I believe that travelers in 
search of engaging, broadening experi¬ 
ences should eat, sleep and live Europe. 
Good or bad, cruising insulates you from 
Europe. If the taxi drivers in Naples are 


getting a little too pushy, you can simply 
retreat to the comfort of 24-hour room 
service, American sports on the TV and a 
boatload of people who speak English. It’s 
fun — but is it Europe? 

Cruising might not be for everyone. But 
neither is my style of travel. And at least 
cruising gets people who might other¬ 
wise stay home out interacting with the 
world. Many of the people I met on my last 
cruise were enjoying, and benefiting from, 
the chance to broaden their perspective 
through travel... even if tethered to a big 
floating chunk of America. 

Rick Steves (ricksteves.com) writes European 
travel guidebooks and hosts travel shows on pub¬ 
lic television and public radio. Email him at rick@ 
ricksteves.com and follow his blog on Facebook. 
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Events spotlight WWII 
aviation history 

The Battle of Britain refers to 
a military campaign in World 
War II in which the Royal Air 
Force (RAF) defended the 
United Kingdom against large- 
scale mass attacks carried out by 
the air force of Nazi Germany. 
Stretching from July to October 
of 1940, it’s widely considered 
the first major military cam¬ 
paign to be fought entirely by air 
forces. 

Britain’s busiest airfield at 
the time was that of Biggin Hill, 
located about 20 miles south of 
central London. Pilots operating 
from the airfield are credited 
with having shot down 1,400 
Luftwaffe aircraft, and Winston 
Churchill referred to the place 
as the country’s strongest aerial 
defense link. 

A WWII museum on the prem¬ 
ises of the former airfield sheds 
light on the Battle of Britain and 
those lost in the fight. Spitfire 
aircraft, personal mementos and 
photos of some of the pilots who 
fought make up its exhibitions. 
The museum goes a step further 
by also displaying items con¬ 
nected to locals who lived nearby 
or worked there, who also experi¬ 
enced firsthand the devastating 
effects of war. Every object on 
display, many donated, has a 
personal story connected to it. 

Work on the museum began 



Karen Bradbury 
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in October 2017 with funding 
from the government, national 
lottery, local council and pri¬ 
vate donors. With phase one of 
the project now complete, the 
museum opened its doors on 
Jan. 30. The museum will hold a 
series of events and activities to 
include talks and tours, chances 
to handle some of the objects on 
display, and storytelling sessions 
geared to children under 5. A 
daily reading from the Book of 
Remembrance honors a person 
who gave his or her life on that 
particular day during WWII. 

The museum is open to the 
public from 10 a.m.-5 p.m. daily 
except on Mondays and Tues¬ 
days — the latter is restricted to 
group visits. Adult entry costs 
7.50 pounds (about $9.84), a 
child’s ticket goes for 4 pounds, 


and those under 5 enter free. 
Online: bhmm.org.uk 
Visitors to the museum might 
also be interested in the nearby 
Biggin Hill Heritage Hangar, 
a restoration facility dedicated 
to putting Spitfires back in the 
skies. Six have been restored to 
flying condition. A1940 Hawker 
Hurricane and Battle of Britain 
veteran Messerschmitt G-10 
round out the collection. 

A unique opportunity offered 
by the hangar is that of flying in 
a Spitfire. The 30-minute “Weald 
of Kent” Spitfire flight includes 
a pre-flight briefing, 10 minutes 
of engine checks and taxiing, a 
minimum of 20 minutes in the 
air, a video recording and a flight 
certificate — at 2,750 pounds per 
person. Other packages are also 
available. Flying wing-to-wing 
with a Spitfire in a GA8 chase 
plane over the Kent countryside 
costs 395 pounds per person. 

Hangar tour visits cost 39 
pounds and up, and all visits 
must be arranged in advance. 
Online: flyaspitfire.com 
Military aviation buffs would 
enjoy taking in any one of the 
three highlight events of the 
Imperial War Museum Duxford, 
which includes the Air Festival 
on May 25-26; Flying Legends on 
July 13-14; or the one-off Battle 
of Britain Air Show on Sept. 21- 
22. Register online for advance 
notification on ticket sales dates. 
Online: www.iwm.org.uk 



Courtesy of daksovernormandy.com 


On June 5, dozens of planes and hundreds of paratroopers will take 
to the skies over Normandy in one of several World War II 75th 
anniversary celebrations. 


A handful of WWII 75th an¬ 
niversary celebrations present 
not-to-be-missed opportuni¬ 
ties. On June 4-5, more than 30 
Dakotas will descend upon IWM 
Duxford as part of IWM’s D-Day 
75th anniversary week of events. 
Mass parachute jumps and flight 
displays will take place at the 
museum prior to the epic cross¬ 
channel flight slated for June 5. 
Tickets go for 25 pounds. 

Online: www.iwm.org.uk/ 
events/daks-over-duxford 

Across the English Channel 
in France, Daks over Normandy 
is billed as a once-in-a-lifetime 
event. On June 5, the skies over 
the U.K. and France will be filled 
with more than 30 Douglas DC-3 


and C-47 Dakotas and some 250 
paratroopers, who will jump 
into the historic drop zones of 
Normandy while wearing WWII 
style uniforms. Online: www. 
daksovernormandy.com 
The Berlin Airlift 70th anni¬ 
versary commemorations in Ger¬ 
many will see aircraft including 
the Douglas DC-3/C-47, Douglas 
DC-4/C-54 and Junkers JU-52 fly 
in from all corners of the world. 
Some 40 of them will re-create 
the Berlin Airlift and the Candy 
Bombers, with just one-minute 
intervals between the takeoffs. 
Events take place in Wiesbaden 
June 10-12, Fassberg June 12-15 
and Berlin June 15-18. Online: 
www.berlinairlift70.com/home 
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Cafe Krummel’s dining room, inside the former Cafe Fegert near the mall in Kaiserslautern, Germany, 
is comfortable, quiet and somewhat formal, with its dark red tablecloths and antiques. 


After Hours: 

By Jennifer H. Svan 

Stars and Stripes 

W hat can possibly cheer one up on a drab Ger¬ 
man day in the dead of winter along a Kaiser¬ 
slautern road named, drearily, Mill Street? 
Two words: Strawberry buttercream. 

To my delight, these words were uttered in a cafe hid¬ 
den in plain sight from the K in Lautern mall downtown. 

While considering dessert choices there recently, the 
woman at the cafe’s bakery counter said the pink frosting 
on the layered-white cake was strawberry buttercream 
— and not the icky whipped variety. 

A chance to eat strawberry buttercream icing without 
the mess from pulverizing strawberries in a food proces¬ 
sor and beating sticks of butter in clouds of powdered 
sugar is a rare treat in these parts, where streusel, 
cheesecake and fruity tarts dominate the bakery scene. 

Something — anything — sweet is reason enough to 
visit the second Cafe Krummel location in Kaiserslaut¬ 
ern. 

Martin Krummel and his wife, Elisabeth, recently took 
over the former Cafe Fegert. Krummel is a third-genera¬ 
tion German master pastry chef. His family has run the 
other Cafe Krummel — located across town on Gas Street 
— since 1926. 

The new Cafe Krummel still has all the trappings of 
the old place: the name Fegert remains in pink letters on 
the outdoor sign as well as on the cafe’s white dishes. 

But the food and the bakery are very much Krummel. 
The cafe has a limited menu with mostly breakfast items 
that can be ordered all day. There is also a daily lunch 
special. 

On the day I visited, I had the crepe and soup of the 
day. The soup was the kind that sticks to your ribs, a 
hearty barley with a clear broth that your grandmother 
would be pleased to see you eat. The crepe came warm 
with pieces of sausage that looked like hot dog bites in 
a spicy, brown sauce. A small salad of what looked like 
butter lettuce with pieces of apple, cucumber and bell 
pepper in a frothy yogurt dressing was a nice comple¬ 
ment to the crepe. 

I had just enough room for dessert — the real star of 
any Cafe Krummel experience. 

There were numerous varieties of cakes and pastries to 
choose from, including chocolate and vanilla eclairs, and 
slices of cake filled with chocolate mousse, cream and 
cheese — a similar lineup of treats, croissants, rolls and 
bread as that found at the other Cafe Krummel. 

Though just down the street from the mall, the cafe, 
with its rather formal dining room accentuated by dark 
red tablecloths and a chandelier, felt worlds away. Where 
the mall is bustling and overrun by teens let out early 
from school in the afternoon, the cafe was so quiet I 
might have been able to hear the antique clocks ticking, if 
they were working. 

svan.jennifer@stripes.com 
Twitter: @stripesktown 


Germany 



A white-layered cake with strawberry 
buttercream frosting added some cheer 
to a recent winter day. 



The crepe of the day was filled with 
sausage and a tasty, spicy brown sauce. 


CAFE KRUMMEL 
MUE H LSTRASSE 

Location: Muehlstrasse 11, 67659 
Kaiserslautern 

Hours: Tuesday to Friday, 7 a.m. to 
6 p.m.; Saturday, 7 a.m. to 5 p.m.; 
Sunday and Monday, closed. 

Dress: Casual 

Prices: Most items, including sand¬ 
wiches, cost under 5 euros; crepe of 
the day, sweet or savory, is 6 euros; 
breakfast for two is 24 euros, or 32.50 
euros with champagne. 

Specialties: Croissants, breads, rolls, 
homemade chocolate, cake, and pie 
Information: Online: cafekrummel. 
de; phone: (49) (0) 631 92492; Email: 
info@cafekrummel.de 

— Jennifer H. Svan 





Mac and cheese that made 
taste testers the happiest 


By Maura Judkis 

The Washington Post 

Y ou might think that mac 
and cheese falls under 
the same tired adage 
as pizza: Even when 
it’s bad, it’s still pretty good. The 
cheese in both scenarios may 
be of questionable provenance, 
but they’re both smothered in it. 
Cheese can forgive the sins of 
mediocre pasta. Cheese is good. 

But when we set out to try 
some of the most popular store- 
bought macaroni and cheeses, 
we quickly learned: The differ¬ 
ence between a good mac and 
cheese and a bad mac and cheese 
is as vast as the ocean is wide. 

We bought 12 frozen micro- 
waveable mac and cheeses, and 
eight dry boxed brands with 
either powder or liquid squeeze 
cheese sauces. We prepared 
them according to the instruc¬ 
tions. In a blind tasting, a small 
panel of colleagues judged both 
the frozen and dry boxed ver¬ 
sions of each product according 
to their taste and cheesiness 
— and those scores did not nec¬ 
essarily go hand in hand! Some 
brands that ranked high on taste 
were low on cheesiness and vice 
versa. 

Here are the mac and cheeses 
that made us the happiest — and 
a few that made us wonder how 
pasta and cheese could go so 
wrong. 

The worst frozen mac and 
cheeses: 

Lean Cuisine Favorites Maca¬ 
roni & Cheese 

When asked to grade various 
attributes of this mac and cheese 
on a scale of 1 to 5, several 
testers awarded zero points. 

It “looks radioactive,” is “con¬ 
gealed around the edges,” and 
“looks like it was spontaneously 
created in a microwave.” “How 
can something that tastes like 
nothing taste so bad?” “This is 
vile.” 

Amy’s Macaroni & Cheese 
“It looks like cheese soup with 
pasta in it,” said one taster, and 
it “seem[s] like this is an extra 
thick pasta designed to stand 
up to the microwave,” noted 
another. “It tastes like the color 
gray.” It earned an average score 
of 1 in cheesiness. “A weird, 
muddy taste!” 

Stauffer’s Classic Macaroni & 
Cheese 

This is “’90s school lunch mac 
and cheese,” said one tester. “It 
wasn’t awesome then, either.” “It 
is a microwave product, through 
and through.” “Oh, good, more 
orange.” 

Middle of the pack: Marie Cal¬ 
lender’s Vermont White Cheddar 
Mac & Cheese, Evol Truffle Par¬ 
mesan Mac & Cheese, Devour 
White Cheddar Mac & Cheese 
with Bacon, Stauffer’s Cheddar & 
Goat Cheese Mac, Lean Cuisine 
Marketplace Vermont White 
Cheddar Mac & Cheese, Blake’s 
Farmhouse Mac & Cheese. 

The best frozen mac and 
cheeses: 

1. Joe’s Diner Mac & Cheese 
from Trader Joe’s 

Tasters loved the real cheese 


in this mac. There are four of 
them, actually: Cheddar, havarti, 
Gouda and Swiss. “Sweet lord, I 
see pulls of cheese!” one tester 
proclaimed. “It has a stringi¬ 
ness!” said another. “I’m so 
happy just looking at it!” 

2. Trader Joe’s Hatch Chile 
Mac & Cheese 

“Looks almost like real mac & 
cheese,” with “the slightest bit 
of kick” — which comes from a 
decent amount of roasted Hatch 
chile peppers in the mix. One 
tester “Love[d] the green chiles” 
and found it “nice and creamy, 
but not watery.” 

3. 365 Organic Macaroni & 
Cheese 

Tasters liked the pepper and 
nutmeg in the sauce of this mac. 
“The color is less fluorescent” 
and “a little clove-y,” and it had 
the “best noods of the bunch.” 

The worst boxed mac and 
cheeses: 

Trader Joe’s Wisconsin Ched¬ 
dar Macaroni & Cheese 

Trader Joe’s completely domi¬ 
nated the frozen mac market, 
but when it comes to its boxed 
mac, yikes. “This is, like, actual 
cardboard,” said one tester, who 
“[couldn’t] tell if there is cheese” 
in the dish. It was “neon-colored” 
and “oddly bland.” One taster 
“would rather eat quinoa.” 

Kraft Macaroni & Cheese 

Tasters said this classic boxed 
macaroni was slightly cheesier 
than the TJ’s imitation, but that 
was faint praise: “The cheese 
tastes like it was grown in a lab.” 
It had an “unpleasant aftertaste,” 
and one taster described it as 
“the chaotic neutral of mac and 
cheeses.” 

Middle of the pack: Annie’s 
Deluxe Macaroni and Cheese, 
Cracker Barrel Cheddar Ha¬ 
varti Macaroni & Cheese Dinner, 
Kraft Deluxe White Cheddar & 
Garlic Herbs. 

The best boxed mac and 
cheeses: 

1. Velveeta Shells and Cheese 

The creaminess and nostalgia 

factor put Velveeta at the top, 
with the highest score in the 
entire competition, even beating 
the TJ’s frozen mac. It “has more 
of a cheese sauce texture” than 
others, which testers complained 
were too thin. The “extra cheesy, 
creamy” shells “provide a solid 
base for all the cheese,” and 
made one of our testers declare: 
“It’s like being a kid again!” 

2. Annie’s Shells & White 
Cheddar 

Though it “could benefit from 
some pepper,” and the sauce was 
a little loose, our tasters liked 
this cult-favorite mac and cheese, 
which was one of the few that 
didn’t have a nuclear orange hue. 
“The shells are adorable,” one 
taster said. “White is better than 
orange,” said another. 

3. 365 Macaroni and Cheese 

Testers praised its “good 

noodle texture” despite a “defi¬ 
nite powdery cheese taste.” It 
“looks like a classic mac and 
cheese” — with its thin noodles 
and orange powder, but scored 
several ranks above the Kraft 
style it was so clearly trying to 
imitate. 
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By Scott Wyland 

Stars and Stripes 

V isitors flock to Pompeii 
and Herculaneum to 
see the ruins of two 
cities that Mount Ve¬ 
suvius buried in ash and lava 
almost 2,000 years ago. But a 
lesser-known ancient town called 
Oplontis, where the Roman elite 
built seaside villas, also fell vic¬ 
tim to the volcano. 

One villa that the emperor 
Nero owned and where his sec¬ 
ond wife, Poppaea, often stayed 
is open to tours. 

It’s known as Villa Poppaea. 
Archaeologists have dubbed it 
Villa A because it is one of two 
Oplontis villas that have been 
unearthed. The other — a more 
modest, rustic villa that the 
owner used in making wine and 
olive oil — is closed to the public. 

Like Pompeii and Herculane¬ 
um, the volcanic ash has pre¬ 
served most of Villa Poppaea’s 
original structures along with 
portions of its frescoes in vivid, 
striking detail. 

The villa was extravagant for 
its day and immense. An initial 
yearlong excavation in 1839 and 
a more extensive one from 1964 
to the mid-1980s uncovered only 



An ancient toilet at Oplontis. The 
seaside villa used a continuous 
flow of water beneath the 
commodes to flush away waste. 

parts of it, but those sections in¬ 
clude an estimated 60 spaces and 
an outdoor swimming pool that’s 
60 by 17 meters. 

The frescoes were painted in 
phases between the first cen¬ 
tury B.C. and A.D. 50 in mostly 
bright hues. Some depict ornate 
building facades with columns, 
and others show pastoral scenes 
such as Hercules in the garden of 
Hesperides. 



Photos by Scott WYLAND/Stars and Stripes 

Frescoes fill the walls of the Villa Poppaea near Pompeii, top 
and above, where Nero’s second wife, Poppaea, was believed 
to have stayed whenever she was away from Rome. Mount 
Vesuvius’ eruption in A.D. 79 buried the gigantic villa in ash, 
which preserved the frescoes. 


crioaccmno ivturat ana via 
Oplonti, Torre Annunziata, 
Italy 80058 


TIMES 


Hours: 8:30 a.m.-6 p.m. 


Class differences can be 
observed in the architecture. 
Scholars have determined that 
the more spacious sections are 
where Poppaea and her wealthy 
guests slept, dined and gathered 
for parties. In contrast, servants 
shared upstairs quarters close 
to where they worked, and kept 
their infants in a cramped room 
below them, with a small hole in 
the ceiling so they could monitor 
their babies’ cries. 

A continuous flow of water 
from the bay was funneled be¬ 
neath stone toilets to wash away 


the waste. 

Unlike Pompeii, which is 
on a sprawling archaeological 
site where new discoveries are 
regularly made, Villa Poppaea is 
enveloped by the Naples suburb 
Torre Annunziata. 

The Sarno Canal and a pasta 
factory to the south and a military 
compound and busy street to the 
west prevent further excava¬ 
tion. So visitors only get a partial 
glimpse of what was perhaps the 
grandest Roman villa on the bay. 

Wyland.scott@stripes.com 
Twitter: @wylandstripes 


COSTS 

7 euros ($8) 

FOOD 

There are a few restaurants in 
town. There’s a much better 
selection in Pompeii, which is 
a 12-minute drive. 

INFORMATION 

Phone: +39 081 8575 1111 
Website: Pompeiisites.org 

— Scott Wyland 
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Security wait apps 
put to the test 

Airport security lines can 
behave like curly hair: One small 
change in the atmosphere and 
everything can go out of whack. 
Weather, holidays and most 
recently the partial government 
shutdown have turned a routine 
procedure into a panicky produc¬ 
tion. 

The Transportation Security 
Administration and airlines 
advise domestic passengers to 
arrive at the airport at least 90 
minutes before their departure 
time, or even earlier during peak 
or atypical travel periods. 

Over the years, several compa¬ 
nies and one federal agency have 
introduced apps that provide 
travelers with average security 
line wait times. The numbers are 
crowdsourced by other passen¬ 
gers or are based on historical 
data — or are a mix of both. With 
another possible shutdown loom¬ 
ing (the stopgap bill expires on 
Feb. 15) and spring break on the 
horizon, we decided to test the 
timekeepers at three airports. 
Here are our results. 

The apps: 

MiFlight was simple and 
straightforward: relay the time. 
Type in the airport and select 
the terminal, and the wait time 
will pop up in large-print digits. 

MyTSA, which is run by the 
agency, lists the archival wait 
times for every day of the week, 
plus one-hour increments from 
midnight to midnight. The app 
also posts submissions from 
passengers at the airport. To stay 
relevant and accurate, the app 
will retain the times for only two 
hours. 

App in the Air wants to be 
“your personal travel assistant,” 
a helpful tool if you need some¬ 
one (or thing) to organize your 
travel schedule but a bit intrusive 
if you just want time-manage¬ 
ment guidance. After allowing 
the app to access my reserva¬ 
tions, I had to click on my flight 
and departure airport to see the 
wait times for check-in, passport 
and security. To peruse an air¬ 
port out of sheer curiosity, I had 
to plug in a pretend flight. 

The findings: 

A few hours before my early- 
evening departure last Thursday, 
I checked all three apps. The 
times for Reagan National were 
“less than 15 minutes” (MyTSA), 
“30 mins” (MiFlight) and “10 
minutes” (App in the Air). Unfor¬ 
tunately, I had to disqualify the 
last entry because “10 minutes” 
was App in the Air’s default 
mode. 

At the airport, I opened the 
apps again. On MyTSA, one trav¬ 
eler had reported a wait of “one 
to 10 minutes.” MiFlight had 
dropped down to 10 minutes. For 
this exercise, I joined the regular 
line. I started the stopwatch right 
after showing my boarding pass 
to the official at the entrance 
of the line and stopped it after 
collecting my bags on the other 
side. Total time: 12 minutes 15 
seconds. 

The lesson: 

MyTSA was the most accu¬ 
rate, especially when the times 
came from real-time travelers. 
The other apps could be useful if 
they were more transparent with 
their sources of information. 

— Andrea Sachs 
The Washington Post 
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A statue of Miizumi Jozan, an ascetic monk who discovered the Jozankei Onsen more 
than 200 years ago, is a popular attraction in that area of Hokkaido. 


ON THE QT 

DIRECTIONS 

Several buses run between Sapporo and 
New Chitose airport to the Jozankei 
Onsen region. Adult fares are 1,650 yen 
(or about $16), and child fares are 830 
yen each way. 

TIMES 

Varies according to onsen. 

COSTS 

Most onsen charge admission fees. 
These vary depending on which onsen 


you visit. Yunohana Jozankeiden onsen, 
one of the most popular in the area, 
charges 850 yen for adults and 400 yen 
for children. 

FOOD 

The area has about 20 restaurants that 
mostly serve Japanese food, although 
western items are available. 

INFORMATION 

Online: jozankei.jp/en 

— Seth Robson 


Steamy side trip 

Jozankei Onsen is a hot spot for those 
seeking a relaxing getaway in Hokkaido 


By Seth Robson 

Stars and Stripes 

A great place to relax after a hard 
day of skiing or marveling at 
snow sculptures is only an hour’s 
drive or bus ride from downtown 

Sapporo. 

Jozankei is one of Hokkaido’s most 
popular hot springs drawing 1.6 million 
visitors each year, including 180,000 
foreigners — twice as many as came a 
decade ago. 

According to the Jozankei Onsen 
website, there are at least 56 hot springs 
in the area, and many more places where 
hot water gushes out of rocks or into the 
Toyohira River. 

There are also many walking trails in 
the region. One popular route leads down 
a road that’s free of snow and ice, even in 
winter. How? In 1973, Jozankei became 
the first town in Japan to use heat gener¬ 
ated by hot springs to de-ice the street. 

Visitors can explore Jozankei Onsen by 
wandering along the bank of the river to 
the Futami Suspension Bridge, which is 
commonly depicted on posters promoting 
tourism in Hokkaido. In winter, the bright 
red bridge stand out against the white 
snow and ice blanketing the river, moun¬ 
tains and trees. 

The influx of visitors to the Jozankei 
Onsen region has spurred construction 
of some impressive new ryokan, or hotel 
resorts — but you can see some of the 
abandoned older facilities on the walk up 
to the Futami Suspension Bridge. The de¬ 
caying Showa-era buildings lend the area 
a spooky ambiance. 

You’ll also see a few statues and some 
artwork depicting kappa, the mythical 
Japanese water demons thought to live in 



Jozankei Onsen is rumored to be the 
home of kappa, the mythical Japanese 
water demons thought to live in rivers 
and streams. 

the river. Folklore holds that the kappa 
love to eat cucumbers and engage in sumo 
wrestling. They’ve also been accused of 
looking up ladies’ kimonos and assaulting 
swimmers. 

There is, however, an easy way to defeat 
a kappa. Just bow and the polite creature 
will bow back, spilling the water from 
the bowl on its head, which causes it to 
become immobilized until it’s refilled. 

Hikers with sore feet can soak them in 
a “foot onsen” at Jozankei Gensen Park, 
which was built to celebrate the 200th 
anniversary of the birth of Miizumi Jozan, 
an ascetic monk who discovered the hot 
springs. 

Whether you’re looking for a bit of 
nature during your Sapporo vacation, or 
simply want to unwind in the comforts 
of an upscale hotel, Jozankei Onsen is a 
must-visit destination on any tour of Hok¬ 
kaido. 


robson.seth@stripes.com 
Twitter: @SethRobsonl 
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Charlie Tan, left, 
is one of only a 
handful of hawkers 
in Singapore 
cooking Peranakan 
food, a meticulous 
cuisine influenced 
by centuries of 
Chinese and Malay 
intermarriage. 
K.F. Seetoh, right, 
a street food 
guide publisher, 
has championed 
hawker culture. 

David Pierson 

Los Angeles Times 




AWKER 

ERITAGE 

Singapore’s world-famous street food is 
a culture worth preserving and savoring 



By David Pierson 

Los Angeles Times 

T here’s little that can prepare an 
outsider for the onslaught of food 
in Singapore. 

Every stroll through this city 
shrouded in tropical heat is interrupted by 
open-air food centers, coffee shops and res¬ 
taurants vying for your stomach’s attention. 

Dining out is a way of life in Singapore. 
One in four residents say they eat out 
daily, a recent Nielsen survey found. Many 
choose food centers, which aren’t your hot 
dog on a stick-variety mall food courts, but 
keepers of a proud local cuisine and tradi¬ 
tion cobbled by generations of the city’s 
Chinese, Indian and Malay inhabitants. 

The abundance and convenience of food 
in Singapore can be a shock to the system. 
Outside my hotel on a stretch of Killiney 
Road I can choose between world-class 
satay, chicken rice, curry laksa, prawn noo¬ 
dles, fish ball soup, dim sum, Indian prata, 
chicken biryani, beef rendang or Cantonese 
barbecue — all for about the same price as 
a six-piece Chicken McNugget meal. 

Straying from my neighborhood has 
been even more rewarding. 

There were the piquant chili crab and 
salted egg yolk prawns at the East Coast 
Seafood Center and the crunchy fried 
Hainan chicken wing vendor at the Toa 
Payoh Lorong Food Center. 

At Golden Mile Food Center, I took my 
first bites of Peranakan food, a centuries- 
old cuisine born out of the intermarry¬ 
ing of Chinese and Malays. The cuisine, 
which requires meticulous preparation, 
is slowly fading from fashion along with 
the few remaining chefs who know the 
recipes by heart. 



Photos courtesy of Tessa Pierson 


David Pierson and his daughter, Ella, eat 
at Toa Payoh Lorong Food Center. 

“You’ve only scratched the surface,” I 
was told by K.F. Seetoh, an evangelist of 
Singaporean food culture and founder of 
the Makansutra food guide. 

Over a plate of beet red mee goreng, 
a local Indian take on stir-fried Chinese 
noodles, Seetoh spoke about a looming 
crisis. The storied ranks of Singapore’s 
food vendors, known here as hawkers, are 
aging faster than they can be replaced. 

Their children, equipped with elite 
educations and living in one of the most 
affluent countries in the world, have little 
interest in working 12-hour shifts in 10-by- 
10-feet hawker stands in unrelenting heat. 


“Thousands of old heritage hawkers 
— proud, loud, humble, authentic — are 
marching toward a cliff,” Seetoh said. 
“They’re going to go down and into the 
sunset. Behind them are perhaps 10 new 
hawkers to replace them.” 

Without them, Singapore wouldn’t have 
its frenetic dining scene where unpreten¬ 
tious food reigns and the instinct to eat 
elbow-to-elbow with strangers forms the 
basis of community. 

There are 114 hawker centers in Sin¬ 
gapore, each housing 100 to 200 stalls 
outfitted with sinks and a few burners. 
Hawkers typically specialize in one thing, 
like a Hainanese chicken rice or bak kut 
teh, a pork rib soup, and rarely charge 
more than $4 a portion. Their artisan’s 
way of cooking sets standards high, mak¬ 
ing it hard to find a bad meal in this island 
nation. 

Hawkers are the descendants of itiner¬ 
ant street food vendors who predate Singa¬ 
pore’s founding in 1965. After nationhood, 
they were licensed and housed in pavilions 
located in or near public housing, where 80 
percent of Singaporeans live today. 

That gave the masses access to cheap, 
clean and abundant food that helped 
power Singapore’s productivity. By taking 
away the chore of cooking, it enabled both 
spouses to work. Government statistics 
show that about 65 percent of Singapor¬ 
ean households with children include two 
working parents. That’s a rate slightly 
higher than in the U.S., according to the 
U.S. Department of Labor. Buying grocer¬ 
ies can also cost more than dining out, 
providing another reason to eschew the 
kitchen. 

The Singaporean government has long 
played a heavy hand in the way its citizens 


eat. It has to, it says, for the sake of food 
security in a country of merely 278 square 
miles and no room for farms. More than 
90 percent of everything Singaporeans 
consume is imported from countries such 
as Malaysia, Indonesia, China and Brazil. 

After perhaps underselling its appeal, 
the Singaporean government has jumped 
on the hawker bandwagon in recent 
years. It established a hawker incuba¬ 
tion program that allowed applicants to 
lease a stall at half-price for six months 
to encourage a new generation. And it 
launched a campaign to include hawker 
culture into UNESCO’s List of Intangible 
Cultural Heritage alongside things such 
as France’s gastronomic dining and Italy’s 
Neapolitan pizza. Singapore’s submission 
is due in March. 

Charlie Tan, chef and owner of Charlie’s 
Peranakan Food, returned to cooking in 
2017 after an eight-year hiatus triggered 
by poor health. 

“I was burnt out,” said Tan, 62, whose 
perpetually furrowed brow is befitting of 
a man who works from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m., 
seven days a week. “This isn’t ordinary 
food. It’s very complex. It takes proper 
planning.” 

Tan is one of only a few cooks with 
Peranakan bloodlines still preparing this 
kind of food in Singapore. He’s even more 
of an anomaly because he has a son who 
wants to take over the business. 

Joshua Chen, 20, recently finished his 
two-year compulsory national military 
service. Now he stands at his father’s side, 
hoping to absorb the elder’s exacting tech¬ 
niques, one dish at a time. 

“The passion is there,” Tan said of his 
son, “but I don’t see the flair yet.” 
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Sun Sentinel 


Here come the 

V F I A K 


The Aquamen, along 
with their leader, 
Marina Anderson, 
pose for a photo at 
B Ocean Resort. 

The Aquamen, 
from left, are 
Jimmy James, 

Afa Mickelsen, 

Lono Hanohano, 
Evan O’Sheehan, 
Josh Eccles and 
Joseph Hernandez. 

Photos by 
Michael Laughlin, 

Sun Sentinel/TNS 


Male mermaids add 
splash of macho to 
undersea burlesque 
show in South Florida 


By Rod Stafford Hagwood 


M er-men are diving into the 
Wreck Bar’s pool portholes 
where, up until now, only mer¬ 
maids dipped. 

“The Aquamen Underwater Burlesque 
Show” will add a splash of macho into the 
mix at the B Ocean Resort on Fort Lauder¬ 
dale beach, best known for its MeduSire- 
na’s Live Mermaid Show on weekends. 

Staged in the bar’s porthole windows 
that look into the resort’s swimming pool, 
the show has six swimmers performing 
Thursdays at 9 p.m. 

The whole vibe is a throwback to the ’50s 


It’s a tough 
thing to describe, 
because if you 
tell them you’re 
going to see men 
underwater doing 
acts of derring-do, 
it’s a very abstract 
concept . f 

Marina Anderson 

show producer 


and ’60s when porthole bars were quite 
common in resort destinations such as 
South Florida. 

“Back when they did have these kinds 
of shows, men did a lot of shows as well,” 
explains Marina Anderson, the show’s 
producer. “Now that there are so few left, 
it really was a great opportunity to be able 
to revisit those days that at one time were 
pretty prevalent and give people a little 
taste of what it was like back in the day.” 

Anderson says she started putting the 
new show together a year ago, audition¬ 
ing the performers and then starting their 
training this fall. 

“It’s a tough thing to describe, because 


if you tell them you’re going to see men 
underwater doing acts of derring-do, it’s 
a very abstract concept. So generally I let 
them know they are going to see something 
that they probably won’t see anywhere else, 
which is absolutely true. This is the only 
underwater male burlesque show in the 
United States, which is really amazing.” 

Anderson says that the show morphs 
depending on audience reaction since the 
Wreck Bar attracts a lot of repeat custom¬ 
ers. 

“You’ll never get the same show twice/' 
she says. “I think that is actually a really 
great aspect of the show.” 
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By Alison Bowen 

Chicago Tribune 

A fter her fourth child, Lisa Wilkie felt open to get¬ 
ting a little cosmetic work done. 

Feeling the toll having children had taken on 
her body, she made an appointment to discuss 
breast augmentation. After that procedure in 2017, 

Wilkie, 34, also began Botox, an appointment she’s made 
every 12 weeks for about two years. 

“You just want to feel good,” she said. “Now it’s part of 
my routine.” 

Millennials are showing up in plastic surgeons’ of¬ 
fices for a variety of procedures. Some request surgery. 
But many want “prejuvenation,” or what the American 
Academy of Facial Plastic and Reconstructive Surgery 
describes as noninvasive treatments like Botox or chemi¬ 
cal peels that aim to slow the results of aging, rather than 
correct them. 

In survey results released Jan. 23,72 percent of 110 of 
the group’s members surveyed reported an increase in 
cosmetic surgery or injectables in patients under age 30. 
Five years earlier, the group noted, that number was 58 
percent. 

And the group’s top prediction for the future? More 
emphasis on early maintenance for people in their 20s 
and 30s. 

“We’re seeing a lot more younger women coming in 


just for preventative reasons,” said Chicago plastic sur¬ 
geon Dr. Gregory Wiener. 

A 2018 survey of about 2,000 adults by RealSelf, a 
website for people considering cosmetic treatment, re¬ 
vealed that those most likely to consider treatments were 
parents with children, and female millennials 18 to 34. 

Plastic surgeons say looking natural is a top concern 
for patients, which Wilkie echoed. She wanted “some¬ 
thing that’s subtle but definitely noticeable, too, where 
people can’t quite put their finger on what you have had 
done.” 

Women are still the most common patients; 86 percent 
of procedures are performed on women, according to the 
plastic-surgery academy. Most common were rhinoplas¬ 
ty, revision surgery — surgery to fix a previous surgery 
because of patient dissatisfaction or necessity — and 
blepharoplasty, an eyelid surgery. Among nonsurgical 
procedures, most common were Botox, fillers and skin 
treatments like chemical peels, microdermabrasion or la¬ 
sers. For men, the most common procedures were Botox, 
fillers, skin treatments and rhinoplasty. 

So why are millennials looking for plastic surgeons? 

Social media plays a factor, say surgeons, and so do 
celebrities, like Kylie Jenner, who are open about in¬ 
jecting lips with temporary fillers. Almost all surgeons 
surveyed — 97 percent — said celebrities have an influ¬ 
ence on facial plastic surgery. On Instagram, celebs 
show off enhanced lips and lingerie snaps. Scrolling 


Zbigniew BzDAK/Chicago Tribune 

After having four kids and wanting to feel good, Lisa 
Wilkie, above with her son, Daniel Rafati, and at left, 
says Botox is now part of her routine. 

social media shows selfies in doctors’ offices, thanking 
them for improvements, and people pouting in chairs in 
before-and-after photos. 

Wiener said patients come in and show him selfies, say¬ 
ing, “When I post something and look at what I posted, I 
don’t like what I’m seeing.” 

“People would tell me that before social media when 
they’d see a photograph of themselves, but now they’re 
seeing photographs of themselves all the time,” he said. 

Plastic surgery used to be something people didn’t 
openly share. Social media seems to make young women 
less inclined to hide the cosmetic work they pursue. 

“It’s really not taboo anymore, and that goes for surgi¬ 
cal procedures too,” Wiener said. Botox and fillers, he 
said, “are just kind of viewed right now as almost reason¬ 
able maintenance.” 

Many might simply see cosmetic surgery as another 
form of self-care. Dr. Lara Devgan, a New York City plas¬ 
tic surgeon and RealSelf chief medical officer, said young 
women establish self-care routines that translate to aging 
prevention and maintenance. They ask her for “baby 
Botox,” she said, to look “better but not different.” 

But what kind of plastic surgery could people in their 
20s possible need? Dr. Phillip Langsdon, president of 
the academy, said that is a key question for doctors to 
consider. 

“We don’t treat everybody just because they come in 
and they want it,” he said. “We have to be very selective 
in that age category, because some 
young people can perceive that they 
need something because they see a pho¬ 
tograph of another person on the internet.” 
He said doctors should consider, “What do 
they really need, what are their expectations, is 
it justified and can we actually achieve what they 
want?” 

In some cases, he would consider procedures 
for young patients. If someone has very 
thin lips, for example, with a shape that 
could benefit from filler, he might go 
forward. Or he might consider Botox for a 30-year-old 
with unusually strong lines on the forehead. But he is 
careful to discuss expectations and whether the proce¬ 
dure will match them. 

Denver plastic surgeon Dr. Manish Shah issued a cau¬ 
tion to the under-30 set: Don’t overdo it. For one reason, 
it could actually make one look older later. Fillers could 
eventually thin out lips, making them look older and 
more wrinkled, he said. 

His suggestions? Sunblock, vitamin C, eating healthy 
and quitting smoking. Even “baby Botox,” he said, can be 
a gateway to larger procedures. 

And consumers should do their homework on the 
person they’re seeing for a procedure. Not all those who 
advertise plastic surgery on social media are board- 
certified plastic surgeons; patients should check to 
make sure their surgeon is certified by a medical board. 
Surgeons said to research the experience of whomever 
is treating you. 

“How much experience do they have, what training 
does that person have, do they know what they’re doing, 
and can they take care of any complications that could 
happen?” Langsdon said. 

For Wilkie, the feeling of waking up and looking fresh 
has not lost its magic. 

“It’s more about preventing things from happening, 
than something happening and being like, ‘OK, let’s fix 
it,”’ she said. “It’s dancing that fine line. I don’t want to do 
it too early or too late.” 
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R. Kellv. shown 


performing the 


Dilemma of having an R. Kelly-penned hit: 


Sing it or sink it? 


By Mesfin Fekadu 

Associated Press 


F or Grammy-nominated singer Joe, singing the hit song R. Kelly wrote 
and produced for him is out of the question. 

“I’ve stopped performing the song,” he said in a statement to The 
Associated Press, referring to “More & More,” a Top 20 R&B song 
released in 2003. 

“No music or intellectual property is worth being inconsiderate to the feelings or 
pain of others,” 45-year-old Joe continued. 

In the wake of multiple sexual abuse allegations against R. Kelly — which 
intensified last month with the release of the Lifetime documentary series 
“Surviving R. Kelly” — some performers are denouncing songs the R&B hitmaker 
created for them. 


NBA game 
2015, has denied 


Jennifer Hudson has removed two 
songs R. Kelly wrote for her from some 
streaming platforms, including YouTube 
and Apple Music: the Grammy-nomi¬ 
nated “It’s Your World” and “Where You 
At,” a Top 10 R&B hit. 

Lady Gaga apologized for her 2013 
duet with R. Kelly, “Do What U Want,” 
and removed the track from streaming 
services. Celine Dion followed Gaga’s 
footsteps, removing her Grammy-nomi¬ 
nated duet with the embattled singer, 
titled “I’m Your Angel,” from streaming 
platforms. 

And B2K, the boy band whose only 
song to reach the top the Billboard Hot 
100 chart was the R. Kelly-produced 
“Bump, Bump, Bump,” said after their 
reunion tour, which kicks off in March, 
they will no longer perform that song, or 
the others R. Kelly crafted 
for them. 


longer perform the 
track. She said she 
got goosebumps 
just thinking about 
how she sang lyr¬ 
ics like “Now I’ve 
been dealin’ with 
you since sweet 16 
/ Woman enough 
to let you raise me 
/ You used to call 
me daddy’s ghetto 
queen” for roughly 
20 years. 

Toni Braxton is 
currently on tour 
but it’s not clear 
if she’s perform¬ 
ing “I Don’t Want 
To,” a hit song R. 
Kelly wrote for 
her multi-plati- 
From top: num sophomore 

Jennifer Hudson, 1996 album, 

Lady Gaga and “Secrets.” R. 

Celine Dion Kelly signed R&B 

have removed singer Sparkle 

collaborations anc j produced her 

1998 debut album, 

from streaming , . , . , , ,,, 

platforms. whlch included the 

hit “Be Careful” 
(Sparkle alleges Kelly sexually abused 
a young relative). And he even produced 
a mild hit for Britney Spears, 2004’s 
“Outrageous.” 


retiring those songs from my set list,” 
lead singer Omarion tweeted. “I too am 
raising a future queen.” 

R. Kelly, who has denied all allega¬ 
tions of abuse against him, has written 
and produced his own hits like “I Believe 
I Can Fly” and “Bump N Grind.” He was 
once a white-hot hitmaker that most art¬ 
ists clamored to work with. R. Kelly was 
behind Michael Jackson’s “You Are Not 
Alone,” which became the first song ever 
to debut at No. 1 on the Billboard Hot 
100 when it did in 1995. He also worked 
on multiple songs for Whitney Houston’s 
final album, 2009’s “I Look to You.” 

He produced “Age Ain’t Nothing But a 
Number,” the 1994 debut album for Aa¬ 
liyah, who was 15 when she married the 
27-year-old R. Kelly the 
same year the album 


Aaliyah’s album included “Back & 
Forth,” a Top 10 hit on the Billboard 
Hot 100 chart; other Top 10 hits R. Kelly 
crafted for others included “Stroke You 
Up” and “G.H.E.T.T.O.U.T.” for R&B 
duo Changing Faces; “808” for the girl 
group Blaque; and Maxwell’s “Fortu¬ 
nate,” the crowd favorite he performed 
at the last stop of his tour in New York in 
December. 

Will he sing it again? 

Several artists, through their repre¬ 
sentatives, didn’t return multiple email 
requests from the Associated Press 
asking if they would continue to perform 
songs R. Kelly wrote for them, including 
Maxwell. 

A rep for Kelly Price, whom R. Kelly 
has worked with, declined to comment. 

R&B singer Syleena Johnson told the 

AP after looking closely at the lyrics of 
her debut song, the R. Kelly-penned 
“I Am Your Woman,” she can no 
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Rebecca Cabage, Invision/AP 

Linda Perry, one of the most respected producers in the music 
industry, could become the first woman to win the Grammy 
for non-classical producer of the year. She’s the first woman 
nominated for the prize in 15 years. 

Self-made 

WOMAN 

Pioneering producer Linda Perry 
could make Grammy history 


WEEKEND: 


By Mesfin Fekadu 

Associated Press 

L inda Perry didn’t set out to be a music 

producer, but the singer who was focused on 
writing lyrics would hear noises in her head. 
She couldn’t describe it, but she knew what 
she wanted a song to sound like, and maybe more im¬ 
portantly, what she didn’t want the song to sound like. 

“When 4 Non Blondes was recording that first 
record, all I knew is that I didn’t like the way it 
sounded. I couldn’t vocalize what it was because I 
wasn’t experienced enough,” she said of her band, 
which released its debut album in 1992. “Then I kept 
trying to tell the producer, ‘I don’t like the way my 
voice sounds. I don’t like the way the guitar sounds. It 
all sounds too clean.’ He would constantly say, ‘Can’t 
you just go be a singer? Don’t worry, let me do this.’” 
That didn’t sit well with her. 

So the ambitious musician took matters into her 
own hands — heading to the studio to rework a little 
song called “What’s Up?” to her liking. 

“We had one reel of tape,” she said. “We had no 
more money for budget. So I went in there with the en¬ 
gineer and I don’t know 
anything about what 
I’m doing. I just started 
dialing in sounds, mov¬ 
ing microphones, doing 
drum sounds. I just 
was a natural. I took 
total charge. The en¬ 
gineer was like, ‘Well, 

I thought you’ve never 
done this before.’ I go, 

‘I haven’t.’ But I said, 

‘I hear what I want to 
hear.’” 

That’s when Linda Perry, the producer, was bom. 

“I was like, ‘No one’s ever going to tell me to go be 
a singer ever again.’ I’m never going to allow that to 
ever happen,” she said. 

Fast forward nearly 30 years later, and Perry is 
one of the most respected creators in the music in¬ 
dustry. “What’s Up?,” the 4 Non Blondes international 
hit now considered a classic, is regularly covered at 
concerts today; Perry has produced music for acts 
such as Alicia Keys, Adele, Gwen Stefani, James 
Blunt, Courtney Love and more; and she’s launched 
multiple record labels and even had a TV show fo¬ 
cused on discovering musicians. 

The magic she created with Christina Aguilera 
and Pink in the early 2000s came at pivotal moments 
in their careers as the bubblegum pop stars tried to 
expand from the sound of their debut albums. They 
were extremely successful, thanks in part to Perry. 

Perry, 53, hit a new height this year when she 
earned her first nomination for non-classical pro¬ 
ducer of the year at the Grammy Awards — becom¬ 
ing just the ninth female to earn a nomination in the 
category in the organization’s 61-year history, and 
the first woman nominated for the prize in 15 years. 
The last woman up for the award was Lauren Christy 
when the production trio The Matrix, behind hits for 
Avril Lavigne, was nominated at the 2004 Grammys. 
The last time solo females were nominated was 1999, 
when Lauryn Hill and Sheryl Crow were producer of 
the year contenders. 

“I kind of knew I would get the nom because I just 
did a good body of work, and why wouldn’t I? But 
then it crosses your mind like, ‘Oh, wait a minute, 
women haven’t... aren’t... it’s not really a thing for 
women to get nominated for this,’ ” Perry said. “It’s a 
flip-flop of emotions.” 

Perry’s competition includes two-time producer of 
the year winner Pharrell Williams; Kanye West, who 
produced five albums last year including two of his 
own; Larry Klein, who also produced five albums last 


year from the jazz, pop and folk genres; and Boi-lda, 
who co-produced Drake’s “God’s Plan” and worked 
on songs for Eminem and Kendrick Lamar. 

If Perry wins, she would be the first woman 
to do so. But the Songwriters Hall of Famer isn’t 
concerned with making history or rectifying what 
happened in the past — she wants to focus on what’s 
happening right now, and the future. 

“We’re never going to go backward from here 
— believe me,” she said. “It’s going to happen again 
next year because I’m going to be nominated next 
year because my body of work is (expletive) awe¬ 
some. ... There is going to be a crime happening if I’m 
not nominated next year.” 

“It’s not in the ‘why?’ anymore,” she added. “We’ve 
spent so many years in the ‘why.’ I just want to be in 
the now. Right now there are some (expletive) amaz¬ 
ing things going on and women are leading the way.” 

Songwriter extraordinaire Diane Warren called 
Perry’s nomination “great; good for her,” but 
added: “It’s sad that there aren’t a lot more women 
nominated.” 

Perry’s work that helped her land the nomination 
includes the soundtrack for “Served Like a Girl,” a 
documentary about 
female veterans tran¬ 
sitioning to regular 
life. Perry produced 
each of the 13 songs, 
featuring Pink, Pat 
Benatar, Aguilera 
and others, and also 
served as a producer 
on the film. Perry also 
produced the sopho¬ 
more album from rock 
band Dorothy, as well 
as singer Willa Amai’s cover of Daft Punk’s “Harder 
Better Faster Stronger.” Both Dorothy and Amai are 
signed to Perry’s company, We Are Hear, also home 
to Natasha Bedingfield, Angel Haze and more. 

Perry has a head start on a nomination at the 2020 
Grammys: She produced about half of the “Dump- 
lin’ ” soundtrack, released after this year’s Grammy 
eligibility. She, alongside Dolly Parton, earned 
Golden Globe and Critics Choice nominations for the 
film’s song, “Girl in the Movies.” 

When asked why there aren’t as many popular 
female producers in music, Perry had several theo¬ 
ries. The base of her thoughts: “There’s a whole other 
stress that goes on women than what men have to 
deal with,” she said. “Maybe women just don’t want 
to deal with that.” 

Another theory was that some women who write 
songs just don’t want to produce, like Warren, a 
Grammy- and Golden Globe-winner. 

“It is not my thing. I don’t want to sit there in the 
studio and go over drum sounds and collect vocals,” 
Warren said. “I like to come in when it’s done and 
when it’s happening, and watch someone else do it.” 

Perry also said a woman’s look can play into 
whether or how she navigates the world of producing. 

“Listen, you don’t meet me and think you’re 
going to be able to pull one over my eyes, or boss me 
around or manipulate me, or try to intimidate me. It’s 
actually very opposite. And when you meet me, you 
already know that. I have a very masculine approach 
already. I’m pretty aggressive,” she said. “Some hot 
chick that wants to be a producer, she’s going to have 
more problems than me.” 

“It’s unfortunate that women have to put up with 
this stuff, but it’s the truth. We do. I’m not hating on 
men, it’s just a fact,” she added. “And is it the girl’s 
fault that she’s just hot and sexy? No. It’s not. And are 
we supposed to tone our sexy down, because we want 
to be taken more serious? No. We’re not. So that’s 
kind of what we’re dealing with — we’re dealing with 
fact. This is not hating. This is just the truth.” 


‘ Right now there are some 
(expletive) amazing things 
going on and women are 
leading the way. ’ 

Linda Perry 

Grammy-nominated producer 
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R. Kelly also contributed to the careers 
of veteran acts like the Isley Brothers 
and Charlie Wilson, helping the seasoned 
performers find a home on contemporary 
radio alongside acts half their age (Wil¬ 
son said last year he would not work with 
Kelly again). 

Gospel singer Marvin Sapp’s “Listen” 
was written and produced by R. Kelly and 
peaked at No. 2 on Billboard’s Hot gospel 
songs chart last year. Though “Listen” 
was a success, Sapp has become a 11-time 
Grammy nominee thanks to his No. 1 hits 


like “Never Would Have Made It,” “The 
Best In Me” and “My Testimony” as well 
as “Praise Him In Advance,” a No. 2 hit. 

Sapp said in a statement to The Associ¬ 
ated Press he is praying for R. Kelly. 

“Based on my biblical studies, I have 
always been an advocate that the message 
of the Gospel of Jesus Christ is bigger 
than the messenger. This is a guiding 
principle for me. When I was recording 
my most recent album, I was presented 
with the song ‘Listen,’ written and pro¬ 
duced by R. Kelly,” he said. 

He continued: “It struck me immedi¬ 


ately as a song with a powerful message 
that needed to be heard, and as a song 
that I needed to record. With the recent 
airing of the ‘Surviving R. Kelly’ docuse- 
ries (which I have not seen), the world is 
chiming in and taking sides. My sentiment 
remains the same: I am not called to cast 
stones or pass judgment on anyone in¬ 
volved. My responsibility, and my heart, is 
to pray — for everyone involved,” he said. 

He took pains to note that “praying for 
someone does not equal supporting them 
and it does not equal defending them.” 

“My prayer is that R. Kelly and every¬ 


one involved are restored and redeemed 
— body, mind and spirit.” 

R&B star Fantasia, whose 2016 song 
“Sleeping with the One I Love” came from 
R. Kelly, echoed some of Sapp’s thoughts. 

“I am a mom and I’ve had the chance 
to work with him and you know, I got to 
see a lot of things. I did. So, the best thing 
my mother always told me is — you have 
to pray for people. You have to pray for 
them, and that’s just what I’m doing now,” 
she said. “I’m praying for him and I hope 
that some things change because I am a 
mother and it breaks my heart.” 
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Author offers inside look at arranged marriage 


By Nicole Brodeur 

The Seattle Times 

R omantic comedies can be dan¬ 
gerous things. 

Huda Al-Marashi grew up 
the daughter of Iraqi Muslim 
immigrants who had moved to California, 
where mainstream American books and 
movies fed her a steady diet of meet-cutes 
and romantic dinners, wisecracking 
friends, forgiving parents, surprise pro¬ 
posals and hints of happily ever after. 

But because her family follows the tradi¬ 
tion of arranged marriage, none of those 
things happened. Instead, on the day of 
her high-school graduation, she became 
engaged to a family friend named Hadi. 
She recalls having affection for her chosen 
bridegroom, but remembered him as a 
pudgy boy. Their betrothal gave them per¬ 
mission to talk, but not to date, one-on-one. 

Their courtship posed a conundrum 
that she covers in her new book, “First 
Comes Marriage: My Not-So-Typical 
American Love Story.” 

“I thought, ‘How can I have my Ameri¬ 
can story if nothing romantic is happen¬ 
ing?’” she asked recently from her home 


in San Diego. That led to “several moments 
of fallout” before Al-Marashi realized that 
she wasn’t struggling with the man she 
married, but with her own expectations of 
romance and love. 

Her book chronicles 
her struggle to honor 
her upbringing, while 
still holding on to the 
wide-open possibil¬ 
ity that Western love 
represents. 

But Al-Marashi did 
more than just tell the 
story of her tradi¬ 
tional courtship and 
marriage to her now- 
husband and father of 
their three children. 

Her book also seeks to dismantle Mus¬ 
lim stereotypes that swarmed around her 
after the 9/11 terrorist attacks. 

“In that climate, the word ‘Muslim’ 
started getting thrown around,” Al- 
Marashi said. “‘Muslim’ this. ‘Muslim’ 
that. And in the comment sections, that 
hate and the trolls, and people asking, 
‘Who is the Muslim community?’ 


“There is this great misunderstanding 
of how diverse Muslims are,” she contin¬ 
ued. “The countries we come from, the 
languages we speak. We are all different 
people, different groups. We don’t have 
some central command.” 

And yet, the Islamic “ideal,” Al- 
Marashi said, is that young Muslim men 
and women don’t date or have physical 
relationships before they get married. 

The idea of an arranged marriage is 
sometimes seen by non-Muslims as a 
forced marriage, as a young woman enter¬ 
ing matrimony against her will. In truth, 
“it’s more of an introduction,” she said. 

“People can’t get past the idea that our 
parents would arrange our marriage,” she 
said. “Even to us, that sounds ludicrous. 
We grew up together, we knew each other, 
and when my husband became interested 
in me, his family asked that he be allowed 
to get to know me. 

“At any time, if I had said ‘no,’ that 
would have been OK.” 

Another common misconception: That 
Muslim fathers are overbearing and 
domineering, and that their wives are 
meek and passive. 


“It’s more egalitarian than people could 
imagine,” she said. “(Muslim) women are 
encouraged to go to school and to study. 

No one is a living, walking stereotype, 
and that’s why we need a book. To be im¬ 
mersed in a family dynamic, so you see 
the subtleties and the nuances there.” 

To frame those nuances in a love story 
made sense, she said, because those sto¬ 
ries have universal appeal. 

“It’s a way to reach people you might 
not be able to reach otherwise,” she said. 
“I think love is the one thing that every¬ 
one has in common.” 

And yet, hers differs from most Hol¬ 
lywood versions in that she didn’t aban¬ 
don tradition, which is common in many 
stories of fish-out-of-water, immigrant 
children aspiring to fit into a new culture, 
and “shuck it all off,” she said. 

“The people I knew were struggling to 
uphold tradition in the most respectful way 
possible,” she said. “We had a respect and 
sense of value for our parents, and I didn’t 
see that represented. I thought that maybe 
we didn’t have stories worth telling. 

“It’s not that, it’s just that they’re not 
being told.” 
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Set in Trinidad, “Golden Child” 
spins the tale of an absorbing fam¬ 
ily drama that ultimately explores 
the tension between individualism 
and utilitarianism. 

The debut novel from Claire 
Adam begins with the unknown 
whereabouts of Paul, the younger 
twin son of the Deyalsingh family 
and the one historically to cause 
much of the parental heartache. 
The older twin, Peter, is the titular 
golden child — pegged at an early 
age as a genius. Shifting back and 
forth in time, the story pieces 
come together like a puzzle. When 
the narrative shifts to Paul’s 
perspective, this character who 
is much discussed and dissected 
suddenly has a chance to show 
readers how he really is, and the 
effect is jarring and tragic. 

By the end, it becomes hard not 
to question well-meaning charac¬ 
ters and their resolute adherence 
to their guiding principles — pri¬ 
oritizing family, emphasizing 
education — which are seemingly 
uncontroversial but ultimately 
contribute to the central crisis the 
family faces. 

“Golden Child” is a beautiful 
and haunting tale, one that leaves 
readers thinking long after the 
last page has been turned. 

— Rasha Madkour/AP 


This mesmerizing book by 
London neurologist Suzanne 
O’Sullivan is a true gift to read¬ 
ers who may have brain injuries 
or disorders, and well beyond 
that population, to anyone inter¬ 
ested in the brain and how its 
wounding shapes behavior. 

O’Sullivan tells the stories of 
several of her patients whose 
cases begin as mysteries, most of 
whom were eventually diagnosed 
with epilepsy or other brain 
diseases or injuries. 

Perhaps the strangest is that 
of a janitor who starts seeing 
glimpses of the Seven Dwarfs 
scurrying across his peripheral 
vision. He and his wife are scared 
and puzzled: Is he psychotic? 
Coming down with Alzheimer’s? 

In another arresting case, a 
teenage girl occasionally takes 
off in a breakneck sprint, and if 
she’s confined to a room, bangs 
into the walls and keeps running. 
Is she trying to hurt herself? 

Does she have a brain tumor? 

These are not easy cases to 
crack, but O’Sullivan and her col¬ 
leagues do, over time. The doctor 
comes across as compassionate 
and humble; she describes mis¬ 
diagnoses and failures, as well as 
breakthroughs and near-cures. 

— Pamela Miller/Star Tribune 


A one-night stand becomes a 
bigger mistake than she bargains 
for when judge Juliana Brody 
hooks up with a man at a confer¬ 
ence in Chicago. 

She returns home in Boston 
with tons of guilt. She presides 
over a case that involves a 
worker accusing her boss of sex 
discrimination. Brody prides 
herself on being fair as a judge, 
but that is about to change when a 
new defense attorney arrives and 
it’s the man from the conference. 

He informs her that their liai¬ 
son was taped, and if she doesn’t 
rule in favor of the company, their 
video will be released and her 
career will be ruined. When she 
demands the tape, he tells her that 
his superiors have it and are pull¬ 
ing the strings, not him. He, too, is 
a pawn in this blackmail scheme. 
Whoever is responsible for this 
entrapment doesn’t know Brody 
well at all. She decides to take the 
fight to the source responsible for 
setting her up to save her family 
and her reputation. 

Affairs causing marital dis¬ 
cord and havoc are a frequent 
theme in thrillers. Finder takes 
these common story elements 
and makes them appear to be 
fresh and new. 

— Jeff Ayers/AP 


Evan Smoak was trained to be 
Orphan X, and his first assign¬ 
ment over 20 years ago seemed 
to be successful. Now the other 
elite team members of that mis¬ 
sion have been eliminated one by 
one. Evan investigates and real¬ 
izes that the man who started the 
Program that turned him into 
an assassin is cleaning up and 
having the other orphans killed 
as well. He decides to take out 
the man who started the orphan 
Program. Why is his former 
superior now taking out these 
operatives? It will take more than 
meticulous planning and skill to 
succeed, since this man is the 
most heavily guarded person in 
the world: the president of the 
United States. 

The president knows he has to 
fight back, so he pulls his very 
first recruit, Orphan A, out of 
a federal penitentiary. Orphan 
A has no moral values, and his 
first job is to murder all potential 
witnesses before he kills Orphan 
X. With the help of two fellow 
inmates, Orphan A knows how to 
get Orphan X once and for all. 

“Out of the Dark” takes the 
reader on a journey that covers 
a wide range of emotions from 
potential love to outright terror. 

— Jeff Ayers/AP 


A fear-driven, racially charged 
world is the land in which the 
narrator of “We Cast a Shadow” 
lives. Half the black community 

— and eight out of 10 black men 

— are arrested in their lifetime. A 
ghetto has been fortified, walling 
in the black population for the 
“health, safety and general wel¬ 
fare” of citizens. Those who break 
the law can be deported. For 

the narrator, a black man lucky 
enough to have avoided prison 
and who holds a position at a law 
firm, his top priority is creating 
a better life for his son — even if 
that means turning him white. 

In his thought-provoking debut, 
Maurice Carlos Ruffin weaves 
many threads, from the complex¬ 
ity of a father-son relationship to a 
person’s capacity for change. The 
world Ruffin creates is semi-sa- 
tirically extreme, yet there is an 
air of plausibility that is unset¬ 
tling. What is the result of fear, 
power and discrimination left 
unchecked? And where is the line 
between protecting your own and 
subjecting them to the very preju¬ 
dice that has ruled your world? 

Heart-wrenching and morally 
ambiguous, “We Cast a Shadow” 
explores questions of justice and 
self-actualization. 

— Ragan Clark/AP 
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WEEKEND: TELEVISION & DVD 



Challenges, rewards abound for nature cinematographers 


NEW ON DVD 

“The Girl in the Spider’s Web”: Some of 
the qualities that made Lisbeth Salander 
so fascinating and compelling in books and 
201 l’s “The Girl with the Dragon Tattoo” 
have been slightly watered down for “The 
Girl in the Spider’s Web” because the film’s 
based on the writings of David Lagercrantz, 
who took over the series after Stieg Lars- 
son’s death. As so often happens when a new 
writer takes over a book series, the tendency 
to put an original spin on the work ends up 
shifting tone and texture. 



Columbia Pictures 


Claire Foy takes over the role of Lisbeth 
Salander in “The Girl in the Spider’s Web.” 

Even a slightly lighter version of the 
character is compelling to watch, particu¬ 
larly because of the standout performance 
by Claire Foy in the title role (played in 
“Dragon Tattoo” by Rooney Mara). Director 
Fede Alvarez (“Don’t Breathe”) amplifies 
Foy’s performance with a beautifully styl¬ 
ized look to the production that embraces 
the dark and gloomy with ferocity. 

“The Grinch”: Benedict Cumberbatch 
provides the voice of the grumpy character 
who wants to make Christmas miserable for 
those in Whoville. The biggest question sur¬ 
rounding this new feature-length animated 
release is why we needed a new version. 

The answer is money, and “The Grinch” 
accomplished that feat. But the original 
1966 offering told the story in a more com¬ 
pact way. All the feature-length movie did 
was stretch the tale three times the size of 
the original. 

Also available on DVD: 

“When It Comes Around”: A man (Brad 
James) who is accustomed to winning 
finally meets his match. 

“Gosnell: The Trial of America’s Biggest 
Serial Killer”: The story of the arrest and 
trial of America’s most prolific serial killer. 
Dean Cain stars. 

“Widows”: Director Steve McQueen’s 
story of four women who take fate into their 
own hands. 

“The Cloverfield Paradox”: Third film 
in producer J.J. Abrams’ “Cloverfield” 
franchise. 

“The Sister Brothers”: Two brothers 
working as hired guns hunt down a chem¬ 
ist who has stolen a valuable formula from 
their employer. Jake Gyllenhaal stars. 

“All the Devil’s Men”: A team of military 
operatives goes on a relentless manhunt 
through the backstreets of London. 

“Poetic Justice”: The 1993 film starring 
Janet Jackson is being rereleased. 

“Paul Newman 6-Movie DVD Collec¬ 
tion”: Includes “Hud,” “Road to Perdition” 
and “Fat Man and Little Boy.” 

“NOVA: Thai Cave Rescue”: A look at the 
rescue of the 12 boys and their soccer coach 
from the Tham Luang cave in Thailand. 

“The Guilty”: A Danish thriller about a 
police officer who must find a kidnapped 
woman without being able to leave the 
precinct. 

“IMAX Aircraft Carrier: Guardian of the 
Seas”: A first-hand look at the operations of 
the USS Ronald Reagan. 

“The Deuce: The Complete Second Sea¬ 
son”: The HBO series continues to trace the 
evolution of the porn industry in New York’s 
Times Square in the 1970s. 

— Rick Bentley/Tribune News Service 


By Luaine Lee 
Tribune News Service 

ince 1905, generations grew up 
poring over the exotic photos 
in National Geographic maga¬ 
zine. For many American kids it 
marked the introduction to foreign lands 
and cultures. None of that has changed, 
though today some of those still photog¬ 
raphers that sweated in the jungles of 
Borneo or froze in the barren wastes of 
the Antarctic are cinematographers. 

And they are filming shows like 
“Explorer,” “Big Cat Week” and “Life 
Below Zero,” which air stateside on the 
National Geographic network. 

The job of a nature photographer not 
only presents enormous physical chal¬ 
lenges, it has its social ones. J.J. Kelley, 
who’s been with National Geographic for 
12 years and films for “Explorer,” was 
caught trying to smuggle fake elephant 
tusks into Tanzania and was arrested. 

It was all for a good cause, insists 
Kelley. “Ivory is very illegal. And it’s a 
problem because so many elephants are 
being slaughtered right now,” he says. 

“And National Geographic really took 
this on as a core issue for many years. 
When we were down to 30,000 elephants 
getting killed a year, we had a crazy 
idea of making fake tusks and bringing 
them into the worst of the worst — not 
where you have small-scale poachers 
killing one or two elephants, where you 
have mechanical, industrial slaughter 
of whole herds of elephants. So we tried 
to go into Africa with these (tusks) and 
they busted us. They were these amaz¬ 
ingly engineered tusks. And I was sepa¬ 
rated from all the cameras at that point,” 
he recalls. 

“It was like one of those games where 
there are seven cases up front, and I 
knew which ones had the tusks in it. And 
I was, like, ‘Grab this one over here!’ But 
sure enough, they grabbed the tusks, 
and they took us in the back. 

“Luckily I had my phone and I kind of 
surreptitiously was hiding in the back 


and doing a little bit of moving around 
and able to get angles with it and it 
ultimately made the film. It showed how 
good these tusks were, and it led to leg¬ 
islation that closed down eventually the 
ivory market in China. And ivory num¬ 
bers are starting to come up finally.” 

Kelly Sweet, field producer for “Big 
Cat Week,” recalls her white-knuckle 
moment. “After filming gorillas in the 
Congo for a month, the plane on the way 
back made an unexpected landing and 
the landing gear broke,” she says. “And 
so that was one that we didn’t know 
when we were going to get out.” 

Sweet, who’s been with National Geo¬ 
graphic for 14 years, didn’t start out to 
be a cinematographer. “I just wanted to 
do something that worked with ani¬ 
mals,” she says. “And I tried various dif¬ 
ferent things of working in sanctuaries. 

I worked at a zoo for a while. I worked 
at rehab. And this was the best way to 
have the biggest impact to help animals 
and to see the most animals around the 
world.” 

Michael Cheeseman, who won 
an Emmy last year for his work on 
NatGeo’s “Life Below Zero,” has been 
a cinematographer on that series for 
five years. “When I was a child, I used 
to read all the zoo books from National 
Geographic,” he recalls. 

“And so when I grew up, I started 
making films myself. And then I was, 
like, ‘I want to see the world. I want to 
document these cultures around the 
world.’ So luckily in my career I’ve trav¬ 
eled across the globe. But for ‘Life Below 
Zero’ it’s been so inspiring because we 
meet all these people that live in the 


middle of nowhere and live off the land 
and live very comfortably and very 
happy. 

“And so for me, once I get a camera 
in my hand, those were the stories I was 
searching for. It was just the passion of 
holding the camera and telling a story 
through a lens.” 

Kelley says he and his colleagues are 
keenly aware of what other cinematogra¬ 
phers are producing on other programs 
like the BBC’s “Planet Earth” series and 
PBS’ nature films. “We are, at the end of 
the day, a family,” he says, “and you al¬ 
ways see what other networks are doing 
and you try to up the game. 

“I always think that National Geo¬ 
graphic has been a leader in terms of 
visuals. We try to capture the best im¬ 
ages. That’s what we’ve done for a long 
time and that’s what we’re charged with, 
this heavy responsibility of bringing that 
forward into the future,” he says. 

“I remember being in Antarctica 
living in a tent for 30 days and imagine 
that you’re there in Antarctica and it’s 
just cold everywhere. You’re wearing 30 
pounds of equipment to keep you warm. 
You’re laying on a sheepskin that they 
gave you to insulate you from the cold, 
and then you have to get up and charge 
the camera equipment and document 
the team. There is an element of suffer¬ 
ing in that. But, at the end of the day, you 
want to bring home these images,” he 
says. 

“You want to do a good job because 
you’re going to go do this again, but you 
feel charged with this responsibility of 
... bringing home the best images pos¬ 
sible.” 


*There is an element of suffering ... But, at the end 
of the day, you want to bring home these images, f 

J.J. Kelley 

Nature cinematographer for National Geographic 
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What’s the 
difference? 

If you are dealing with symptoms such 
as hives or bloating, you might suspect a 
food allergy or sensitivity. But how can you 
determine which foods are causing the 
reactions? There are so many food allergy 
and sensitivity tests available, it can be 
difficult to figure out where to start. 

By Cara Rosenbloom • Special to The Washington Post 


I f you search online for “food allergy 
testing,” you’ll find options includ¬ 
ing clinical visits with allergists and 
immunologists and do-it-yourself test 
kits that claim to deliver comprehensive 
results (with a 100 percent money-back 
guarantee!). Not all of the methods are 
equally reliable, and some are downright 
fraudulent. There is no single test that will 
tell you exactly which foods to avoid. If 
a website, advertisement or practitioner 
claims to provide such a test, watch out. 
Take these steps instead. 

Allergy or sensitivity? 

It’s important to know the difference be¬ 
tween a food allergy and a food sensitivity. 
Although the terms are often used inter¬ 
changeably and symptoms may overlap, 
they are not the same. A food allergy is an 
immune system reaction that can cause 
hives, wheezing, itching, diarrhea, vomit¬ 
ing, shortness of breath and anaphylaxis. 
About 3.6 percent of Americans have food 
allergies, according to a 2017 Brigham 
and Women’s Hospital study. 

Food sensitivity (sometimes called food 
intolerance) is a reaction that involves the 
digestive system, not the immune system. 
Symptoms include gas, bloating, nausea, 
vomiting and diarrhea. Although intoler¬ 
ances can be painful and uncomfortable, 
they are not life-threatening, and are 
rarely as serious as true food allergies. 
Anywhere from 2 to 20 percent of Ameri¬ 
cans may be sensitive to certain foods 
— there are no precise numbers because 
there is no exact diagnostic test. 

For food allergy 

If you suspect a food allergy, don’t self- 
diagnose or use at-home test kits. Food 
allergies are much too serious to assess 
without an expert. Your best bet is to work 
with a board-certified allergist, who will 
perform skin-prick tests and IgE blood 


tests to narrow down a diagnosis. (IgE, or 
immunoglobulin E, is a type of antibody 
produced by the immune system. More 
IgE is produced during an allergic reac¬ 
tion.) But keep in mind that even these 
tests are imperfect, and might falsely 
show you are allergic to something. 

“Both skin and blood IgE tests have 
high rates of false positive results and, 
because of this, they should never be used 
as ‘screening tests,”’ says David Stukus, 
an allergist and associate professor in the 
division of Allergy and Immunology at 
Nationwide Children’s Hospital in Ohio. 
“Both skin-prick and blood test results must 
be interpreted in the proper clinical context 
and with a full understanding of what 
symptoms occur when that food is ingested. 
Both are reliable when used appropriately 
and interpreted in the proper context.” 

You might hear alternative practitio¬ 
ners talk about diagnosing food allergies 
with other tests such as hair analysis, 

IgG tests (which measure immunoglobu¬ 
lin G, another antibody produced by the 
immune system), facial thermography 
and muscle testing. It’s important to note 
that the National Institute of Allergy and 
Infectious Diseases’ Guidelines for the 
Diagnosis and Management of Food Al¬ 
lergy in the United States says these tests 
“lack evidence demonstrating any value in 
diagnosing food allergies.” They also can 
set you back a few hundred dollars each, 
and you might endanger your health with 
inaccurate results. 

The gold-standard food allergy test is 
an oral food challenge done in partnership 
with your allergist, which might be done in 
conjunction with IgE and skin-prick tests. 
For an oral food challenge, you will eat 
small amounts of the suspected allergen 
and watch for a reaction in the safety of 
the doctor’s office (with antihistamines 
and epinephrine on hand in case of serious 
reactions). 


“Diagnosing food allergies is compli¬ 
cated and requires someone with proper 
training to obtain a detailed clinical histo¬ 
ry and interpret test results,” Stukus says. 
“Self-diagnosing food allergy with home 
testing is filled with pitfalls and often leads 
to misdiagnosis and unnecessary food 
elimination. It also runs the risk of missing 
other conditions or factors that may have 
been the true cause of symptoms.” 

For food sensitivity 

Unfortunately, there are no validated 
tests to diagnose food sensitivity, even 
though marketing leads consumers to 
think many test methods are accurate and 
reliable. Don’t believe the hype. 

Most of the excitement surrounds the 
IgG test (again, different from the IgE 
blood test), which is marketed as a way 
to identify hidden food sensitivities or 
intolerances. Stukus says this is not an 
evidence-based recommendation, and the 
IgG test is more likely to indicate the foods 
you commonly eat, not the ones causing 
you an issue. Studies show that IgG can be 
a marker of exposure to food and possibly 
of tolerance — the opposite of sensitivity. 

If you suspect a food sensitivity, an 
elimination diet is the most reliable way to 
determine your trigger foods. In consul¬ 
tation with your doctor or dietitian, you 
will remove foods from your diet that you 
suspect are causing reactions such as gas 
and bloating. You will later reintroduce 
the foods one at a time, and keep track of 
symptoms to see which foods cause a reac¬ 
tion. And hey, no fancy kits to buy — re¬ 
gardless of the money-back guarantee. 

Cara Rosenbloom, a registered dietitian, 
is president of Words to Eat By, a nutrition 
communications company specializing in writing, 
nutrition education and recipe development. She 
is the co-author of “Nourish: Whole Food Recipes 
Featuring Seeds, Nuts and Beans.” 


3 reasons your 
diet won’t work 

Keto. Paleo. Flexitarian. 
Pegan. 

If you just made a resolu¬ 
tion to stick to one of the hot 
new diets out there, good for 
you. Examining your eat¬ 
ing choices is a smart way 
to recharge your health and 
fitness goals. Just remember 
that there are some common 
stumbling blocks inherent 
in many of these trendy new 
diets that health experts warn 
you to be on the lookout for. 
Otherwise there is a good 
chance your popular new diet 
will disappoint you and leave 
you searching for another 
magic diet bullet by spring. 
Here are three hidden dan¬ 
gers to consider. 

■ Don’t freak out about 
protein 

The internet has recently 
been obsessed with whether 
most of us get enough pro¬ 
tein. But, as U.S. News notes, 
it’s fairly easy to get all the 
macronutrients you need on 
a plant-based diet. A serv¬ 
ing of vegetables like toma¬ 
toes, peppers and onions is 
actually 25 percent protein. 
Quinoa contains 18 percent 
protein and beans as much 
as 27 percent protein. Even 
dark leafy greens average 35 
to 50 percent protein. If you 
are concerned about getting 
enough protein while trying to 
eat more plants, you can also 
try tossing some chickpeas 
atop your salad for a little 
extra boost. 

■ Remember portion 
control 

Just because you are all 
jazzed about eating no carbs 
or all organic or no gluten or 
whatever, remember that pig¬ 
ging out on healthy food can 
also make you fat. Some foods 
may have far more calories 
than you realize. So don’t eat 
the whole cake just because 
it’s gluten-free. 

“People get caught up on 
going gluten-free, organic, 
low-sugar or whatever but 
then totally disregard por¬ 
tions, which can lead to signif¬ 
icant weight gain over time,” 
said Lisa Young, a registered 
dietitian nutritionist and au¬ 
thor of “Finally Full, Finally 
Slim: 30 Days to Permanent 
Weight Loss One Portion at a 
Time,” as CNN reported. 

■ Beware the low-fat label 

Many foods with low-fat or 

similar claims may have not 
only more sugar but more 
artificial ingredients, preser¬ 
vatives, salt and calories than 
the full-fat versions, as CNN 
cites. As one study reported, 
people often binge on foods 
that are labeled “low fat.” In 
fact, “the mere mention of low 
fat significantly decreased the 
perceived calorie content and 
the anticipated consumption 
guilt, resulting in a larger 
perceived appropriate serving 
size.” Remember the wolf in 
sheep’s clothing? 

— Karen D’Souza 
The Mercury News 
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Hiding in plain 

sight 

The bad news: There’s pr 
mold in your kids’ bath 

The good news: 

„ That’s probably OK 

obably 

toys. 


By Jenny Marder 
Special to The Washington Post 


istock photo I was doing my end-of-the-year inventory of unwanted 

toys when I did something that made my stomach turn. 

I picked up a bath toy — a rubber drum — and gave it a 
squeeze. 

Out came a film of slimy, blackish-gray gunk. 

Oh God, what was that? 


I grabbed a cutting board and a 
bread knife and sawed into it. Sure 
enough, inside the drum was a thin 
layer of dark slime: mold. 

That drum was among the toys 
that got dumped into my children’s 
bathwater multiple times a week. 
The same water that my kids sat in, 
singing “Baby Shark” until their 
fingers and toes shriveled up. The 
same water that my 5-year-old 
turned to bubbles and smeared 
across his face, that my 1-year-old 
swallowed from a stacking cup 
before we could stop her. 

Sure, I’d always discouraged the 
drinking of bathwater, but it hadn’t 
topped my list of health concerns. 
Kids have been drinking bathwa¬ 
ter since the beginning of time, I’d 
reassured myself. How much can it 
hurt them, really? The rubber drum 
mold was prompting me to recon¬ 
sider the question. 

The truth is, it takes a lot of work 
— conscious, deliberate work — to 
avoid mold. We live in northern 
Virginia, where summers are sticky 
and water vapor hangs thick in the 
atmosphere. Here, we attack mold 
in one place, and it pops up some¬ 
where else, like the grossest game 
of whack-a-mole. 

I’m not alone. A quick Internet 
search returns countless examples 
of horrified parents discovering 
mold floating in their bathtub, dwell¬ 
ing inside their infant’s favorite 
chew toy, even lurking inside a juice 
box. 

So I turned to the experts for 
some answers. Frederik Hammes, a 
microbiologist at the Swiss Federal 
Institute of Aquatic Science and 
Technology, called the subject “se¬ 
verely understudied,” at least from 
a microbial perspective. 

Last year, Hammes led a re¬ 
search team that sampled 19 used 
bath toys collected from five Swiss 
households. They sliced open the 
toys and tested the matrix of micro¬ 
organisms and slime inside. They 
found as many as 20 million cells 
of bacteria and fungi per square 


centimeter in the bath toys used in 
households, an average of 9.5 mil¬ 
lion cells. The majority of bath toys 
also included the organism Pseudo¬ 
monas aeruginosa, which has been 
known to cause infections in people 
with compromised immunity, 
Hammes said. The study was pub¬ 
lished in the journal NPJ Biofilms 
and Microbiomes. 

While the study was far too small 
to generalize beyond these Swiss 
homes, the results were not surpris¬ 
ing, said Michael David, assistant 
professor in the University of Penn¬ 
sylvania Department of Medicine’s 
Division of Infectious Diseases. 
“There is likely to be an accumu- 

Michael David, an 
infectious diseases 
specialist who’s 
treated hundreds of 
patients with fungal 
infections, said he’s 
never once seen 
a healthy person 
infected by mold 
known to come from 
bath toys or other 
children’s products. 

lation of fungi and bacteria inside 
of bath toys,” he said. “And some of 
these bacterial and fungal species 
are associated with human infec¬ 
tions.” 

Mold spores are always floating 
around in the air and just need the 
right conditions to grow and thrive. 
Bath toys, with their squeeze holes 
that collect standing water, idling in 
their poorly ventilated bathrooms, 
are the perfect breeding ground for 
these spores. 

“Whether it’s a wet cloth in the 
bathroom or a child’s plaything out¬ 
side, it’s just a matter of time before 


spores will land on it, and given the 
appropriate nutrients and water, 
they’ll grow,” David said. 

But David said the subject is un¬ 
derstudied for an important reason, 
one that should provide comfort to 
parents. As an infectious diseases 
specialist who’s treated hundreds of 
patients with fungal infections, he’s 
never once seen a healthy person 
infected by mold known to come 
from bath toys or other children’s 
products. 

“The reason I think the subject 
hasn’t been explored much is that 
it hasn’t come up as a problem,” he 
said. “People almost never come 
in with an infection caused by the 
types of mold that grow on a house¬ 
hold item.” 

Susan Huang, medical director 
for epidemiology and infection pre¬ 
vention at the University of Califor¬ 
nia at Irvine School of Medicine, 
and a mother of two, agreed. 

“Healthy children have plenty of 
good immune function that allows 
them to breathe mold spores in and 
handle it, even eat some of it by 
accident,” she said. “Nothing really 
happens — other than people being 
somewhat disgusted.” 

There are some exceptions. Chil¬ 
dren with compromised immunity, 
such as cancer patients undergoing 
treatment, or children with very 
rare immune defects, are more at 
risk of infections from mold. So are 
people with chronic lung or sinus 
infections or uncontrolled diabetes, 
David said. 

There’s a whole lot that par¬ 
ents can do to minimize mold and 
bacterial growth. Sterilize bottles 
in boiling water or the microwave. 
Squeeze out the rubber ducks, and 
hang bath mats to dry. Holes in bath 
toys can be sealed shut with a hot 
glue gun or drilled larger for easy 
scrubbing. And most importantly, 
follow basic hygiene and common 
sense. If you see black gunk, like 
the kind growing inside my rubber 
drum, toss the darn thing. 


THE MEAT AND 
POTATOES OF LI 

Lisa Smith Molinari 

Deployment creates 
remote romantics 

V alentine’s Day is coming, and while your civilian 
friends are picking out new lingerie and making 
dinner plans with their hubbies, you’re wallow¬ 
ing in self-pity because your soldier or sailor is 
deployed. 

You imagine that your friends will float through the 
upcoming week buoyed by the anticipation of foil hearts, 
velvety roses and soft kisses, while you scan Netflix for 
something to binge watch alone on Thursday night after 
the kids go to bed. Maybe an alien invasion movie or a 
documentary about serial killers? Definitely not “The 
Bachelor” or “Fifty Shades of Grey.” 

With a heavy sigh, you resign yourself to being a lonely 
military spouse while the rest of the world enjoys expres¬ 
sions of love and sensual pleasures. 

But I’m here to tell you, my fellow military spouses, 
you’ve got it all wrong. 

Having your spouse deployed on Valentine’s Day is 
a blessing in disguise. Believe it or not, Thursday night 
will be much more romantic for you than your civilian 
friends, and here’s why: 

Just like growing up, New Year’s Eve parties and eat¬ 
ing Taco Bell, Valentine’s Day seems really wonderful 
until you actually experience it. You tend to glamorize 
these overrated events in life, when the reality can be 
sadly disappointing. 

For married couples on Valentine’s Day, there is pres¬ 
sure to be thoughtful, to look sexy and to perform, despite 
the unavoidable realities that permeate our day-to-day 
lives. Bills and babysitters. Receipts and razor burn. Cat 
boxes and cold sores. Migraines and minivans. Dust bun¬ 
nies and dragon breath. Stretch marks and soap scum. 

Romance does not come easily for husbands and wives 
who have passed through the honeymoon phase and 
are fully entrenched in hectic modern family life. After 
they fight traffic to get home from work — stopping at 
Walmart to get the cards and heart-shaped box of choco¬ 
lates they almost forgot — they pick up the babysitter, 
and rush to make their reservation at The Melting Pot 
for dinner. They’re hangry, but they hide their annoy¬ 
ance. They order a bottle of wine and hold hands over the 
table, but inevitably, they find themselves talking about 
the kids, the in-laws and the carburetor. By the time the 
check comes, they are muffling yawns. 

At home, they muster the energy for the obligatory 
romp in the sack, even lighting a candle for extra at¬ 
mosphere. But it’s not the stuff that romance novels are 
made of. It takes too long or not long enough. The dog 
jumps on the bed. A kid wakes up. Something embar¬ 
rassing happens. The days of sexual nirvana have long 
passed, and they must now be satisfied with the unaltered 
affections of normal married life. 

At least they’re together, you argue. But you still 
don’t get it — this Valentine’s Day, you’ll be living every 
woman’s romantic fantasy. 

Somewhere across the planet, there is a man. Not just 
any man. Your man. A man in uniform. In blues, greens, 
khakis and camouflage. 

He’s not stopping to buy a box of chocolates for you. 
He’s not picking up the babysitter. He’s not spritzing him¬ 
self with cologne. He’s not paying the dinner bill. 

He’s serving his country. He’s doing something brave 
and honorable to protect you, your children, and everyone 
else back home. Normally, he doesn’t stop to think about 
what he’s missing. He must keep his mind on the mission. 

But on this Valentine’s night, your husband lays in 
his bunk, looking up at the dim ceiling of his barracks, 
quarters or bivouac. As he listens to the ambient sounds 
of engines, wakes, aircraft and foreign lands, his mind 
wanders away from his military duties, to you, his wife. 

Maybe he was able to video chat, call or email you 
today to wish you a Happy Valentine’s Day. Maybe not. 
Regardless, he won’t just miss you tonight. He’ll long for 
you — your hair, your perfume, your lips, your curves. 
And he’ll envision every last detail of what would happen 
if you were together. 

See? Lucky girl, you are the envy of women every¬ 
where. 


Read more of Lisa Smith Molinari’s columns at: 

themeatandpotatoesoflife.com 

Email: meatandpotatoesoflife@googlemail.com 
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EJECTION LETTERS 

BY NATAN LAST / EDITED BY WILL SHORTZ 



ACROSS 
1 Patron of the 
high seas 
7 Metric in digital 
journalism 

13 Some marble works 

18 Den mother 

19 Make less stuffy 

20 Opening 

21 Reason for an ejection 

in the M.L.B. 

22 Reason for an ejection 

in the N.B.A. 

24 Bank takebacks, for 

25 Snug as a bug in 

a rug 

27 Make mention of 

28 N.F.L. star ejected 

from 102-Across 

29 “Right on!” 

30 Actress/singer 

Janelle 

31 Rudimentary 

32 Treats, as a sprain 

33 Reason for an ejection 

in FIFA 

37 The Bronx Bombers, 

on scoreboards 

38 Intent 

39 Soon 

40 Student taking Torts 

or Property 

43 Snowshoe-hare 

predator 

44 Brian with the album 

“Before and After 
Science” 

45 Shorten 


48 N.B.A. star ejected 
from 105-Across 
51 Sound heard in 
Georgia? 

53 Musician’s skill 

54 Onetime Sprint 

competitor 

56 Burn a perfume stick 

57 Meursault’s love 

in Camus’s 
“The Stranger” 

58 Reason for 

an ejection in 
the N.F.L. 

61 “Love, when we met, 

_like two planets 

meeting”: Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox 

62 Sepals of a flower 

63 Rolls up 

64 M.L.B. star ejected 

from 87-Across 

65 Belief in one’s role as 

67 Anatomical lashes 

68 Drum held between 

the knees 

69 On fire 

70 _milk 

71 English dialect 

in which “food 
shopping” is “makin’ 
groceries” 

72 Aries and Taurus 

73 Result of a judicial 

conflict of interest 

76 Kabuki sash 

77 Bloke 

79 Polish up, in a way 

80 “Actually, come to 

think of it.. 

83 Skill 


84 Part of a 

“fence” in the 
game Red Rover 
87 Seeming opposite of 
“Ignorance 

92 Pollyannaish 

95 Mends, in a way 

96 Some flaws in logic 

97 Plays charades, say 

98 Tweeter’s “Then 

again .. 

99 Set down 

100 Fruity soda brand 
101A Musketeer 
102 Entry fee 

105 Stew that’s 
decidedly not 
very spicy 

107 Durkheim who 
helped found the 
field of sociology 

108 Browned at 
high heat 

109 Hit from behind 

110 Array in a cockpit 
111B utterfly-attracting 

flowers 

112Actress Jean who 
played Joan of Arc in 
“Saint Joan” 

DOWN 

1 Well formed 

2 “Receiving poorly,” in 

CB lingo 

3 Retreats 

4 Grazing land 

5 Organization of Afro- 

American Unity 
founder 

6 1960s group with a 

fabric-related name, 
with “the” 

7 Joe can provide it 


8 Bell-shaped flower 

9 Writer/critic_ 

Madison III 

10 Hebrew “shalom” to 

“salaam,” e.g. 

11 “Seven Samurai” 

director 

12 Unchanging 

13 Pinch 

14 Drop from one’s 

Facebook circle 

15 Poker-faced 

16 Armistice 

17 They may hit the 

ground running 

18 Respectable 
21 Genius 

23 Head turner? 

26 It gained 

independence from 
France in 1960 

30 Principal 

31 Discombobulate 

34 King of morning TV 

35 Poet who invented the 

scheme 

36 Bay of Biscay feeder 

41 Easter activity 

42 “Move on already!” 

43 Rodeo ring? 

46 Politico Abzug 

47 Members of 

the flock 

48 Of base 8 

49 One getting 

onboarded 

50 Made into law 

51 Bargain hunter’s 

delight 

52 Margaret Atwood’s 

“_and Crake” 

55 Standard of living? 


57 Country south of 

Sicily 

58 Amazon Prime 

competitor 

59 Ireland, to poets 

60 “Rainbow” fish 

62 Tax pros, for short 

63 They’re located 

between Samoa and 
Vanuatu 

66 Entrance to a cave 

67 Revolutionary group 


68 Language family that 
includes Xhosa and 
Zulu 

71 Monastery garb 

74 Metonym for local 

government 

75 They’re only a 

few stories 

77 Noted Belle Epoque 

locale 

78 Psyche’s beloved 
81 Suggests 


82 Typical summer 

84 Forming an upward 

85 Like oral history 

86 FIFA star ejected from 

65-Across 

88 Choice of cheese 

89 _Stark, Oona 

Chaplin’s “Game of 
Thrones” role 

90 Russian ethnic group 


91 Church title 

92 Partitioned, 

with “off’ 

93 People of south- 

central Mexico 

94 Director Coppola 

100 Author Jonathan 

Safran_ 

101 Land parcel 

103 _Moines 

104 Pique 

106 Literary fairy queen 


GUNST0N STREET 


WMAT'S wrong with 
YOUR MOTHER? 


SHE-5 BEEN PRETTY 
SHORT WITH ME 
LATELY. 



I HAVEN'T DONE 
ANYTHING IN MONTHS, 

ERE 

MENTIONED 

THAT* 


“Gunston Street” is drawn by Basil Zaviski. Email him at gunstonstreet@yahoo.com. Online: gunstonstreet.com. 


RESULTS FOR ABOVE PUZZLE 





The story of the U.S. military's role 
in Afghanistan, as seen through 
the eyes of Stars and Stripes 
journalists covering America's 
longest war. 

Only $14.99 with Free Shipping 


order now at www.stripesstore.com 
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COUNTRY + POP 

Grammy nominees Dan + Shay comfortable with crossing over 


By Kristin M. Hall 

Associated Press 

M ore than a week before the 
Grammy Awards, country 
duo Dan + Shay seemed 
pretty relaxed ahead of 
the biggest performance 
of their career at Sunday’s awards show. 
Until they started talking about it. 

“I should probably stop talking because I 
am psyching myself out now,” said the mop ¬ 
headed Dan Smyers as he sat next to Shay 
Mooney in the Warner Music Nashville of¬ 
fice. “Like, oh my gosh, there’s going to be 
a lot of people watching.” 

They’ve just got back from a short Euro¬ 
pean run of shows and they’ve held the top 
two spots on Billboard’s Hot country songs 
chart for seven consecutive weeks with 
the two-time Grammy-nominated hit “Te¬ 
quila” and their wedding-themed smash 
“Speechless.” Their upcoming headlining 
tour is mostly sold out, and they’ll be join¬ 
ing Florida Georgia Line as tour openers 
this summer. 

Their performance is the icing on the 
cake after an incredible year for the duo 
whose self-titled third record last year 
turned them from country radio favorites 
to pop crossovers. The multi-platinum 
swelling piano ballad “Tequila” reached 
the Top 10 on Billboard’s Adult Top 40 
chart and hit their career best of No. 21 on 
the all-genre Hot 100 chart. 

“It’s a huge exposure for the song. Tim¬ 
ing is great. You know the song (‘Tequila’) 
has been out just a little over a year and is 
getting some international attention now 


and that’s an international stage,” Smyers 
said. “People watch the Grammys from all 
over the world.” 

“Tequila” is nominated for best coun¬ 
try duo/group performance, though it has 
some serious competition: “Meant to Be,” 
by Bebe Rexha and Florida Georgia Line, 
also is nominated and made history last 
year as the longest-running No. 1 song on 
the country charts. Other nominees in¬ 
clude “When Someone Stops Loving You” 
by Little Big Town, Brothers Osborne’s 
“Shoot Me Straight” and “Dear Hate” by 
Maren Morris and Vince Gill. 

Additionally, Smyers is nominated as a 
co-writer of “Tequila” in the best country 
song category. 

The two talked to The Associated Press 
about expanding their audience, dealing 
with anti-pop criticism and handling the 
pressure of their big performance, taking 
place at the Staples Center in Los Angeles. 
Answers have been edited for brevity. 

AP: This third album feels like an in¬ 
troduction to a wider audience with the 
success of “Tequila” and “Speechless.” 
How has the audience grown for you in 
the past year? 

Smyers: (The) music’s been played on 
multiple radio formats now, you know, not 
only country but pop and Hot AC and all 
over the world, which is really incredible. 
Hopefully we’re introducing new people to 
country music that have never listened to 
it before. They hear “Tequila” on whatever 
format it may be and they say, “Man that’s 
really cool. That’s what country music 
sounds like.” And they end up digging 
deeper into it. 


Do you feel very welcomed in the pop 
music genre now? 

Smyers: It’s been awesome to see the re¬ 
action outside of the country world. We’ve 
had Shawn Mendes, Demi Lovato, Charlie 
Puth, a lot of pop acts tweeting about the 
music. I think people outside of the coun¬ 
try world respect country music so much, 
respect the songwriting, especially artists 
who are songwriters themselves. 

At the same time, country acts who 
cross over always seem to face some crit¬ 
icism from country radio and fans within 
the genre. How do you deal with that? 

Mooney: There’s a very small amount 
of people who are hating on the music. 
There’s millions of people who are listen¬ 
ing and loving, and I think you kind of have 
to keep that in mind. Especially in the so¬ 
cial media age. 

Playing on the Grammys stage will be 
biggest performance of your career. How 
do you handle that pressure? 

Smyers: We love that pressure. It makes 
us deliver. It makes us rise to the occasion 
and yeah, we’re fired up for it. It’s going 
to be awesome and the minute we get off 
stage, we’ll take a sigh of relief and then get 
back in our seats and watch all the other 
performances. 

How do you work with the show’s pro¬ 
ducers to decide what the stage and per¬ 
formance are going to look like? 

Mooney: They’ve been so good about 
letting us kind of take a creative direction 
and be able to kind of choose what we want 
to do. They’re pros, obviously. They’ve 
been doing this for a while now, and we 
kinda trust them on that. They know this 
is a huge moment in an artist’s career. You 
never know if you’ll get that chance again. 

Dan Smyers, left, and 
Shay Mooney, of the duo 
Dan + Shay, pose in Nashville. 
The duo have been country 
radio favorites for a while, 
but broke out big in 2018 
with their multiplatinum 
crossover hit “Tequila,” which 
is nominated for Grammy 
Awards for country song of 
the year and best country 
duo/group performance. 

Mark Humphrey/AP 



British academy 
suspends Singer 

Associated Press 

The British Academy of Film and 
Television Arts says it is suspend¬ 
ing its nomination of director Bryan 
Singer amid accusations that he sex¬ 
ually assaulted minors. 

Singer had been among those 
nominated for his work on the Queen 
biopic “Bohemian Rhapsody,” which 
he was fired from in late 2017. 
BAFTA said Wednesday that the or¬ 
ganization considers 
the alleged behavior 
unacceptable and in¬ 
compatible with its 
values and that Sing¬ 
er has been informed 
of the suspension. 

The Atlantic mag¬ 
azine last month pub¬ 
lished an expose detailing the stories 
of four alleged victims who said they 
were seduced and molested by the 
Singer while underage. Singer has 
denied the allegations. 

The film and others nominated for 
it will remain eligible for BAFTAs, 
which will be presented Sunday. 




Richard Shotwell, Invision/AP 


Willie Nelson performs Wedneday 
night in Los Angeles, where he was 
honored by the Recording Acade¬ 
my’s Producers & Engineers Wing. 

Willie Nelson tribute 
kicks off Grammy week 

Kacey Musgraves, Dave Matthews 
and Lukas Nelson saluted the outlaw 
king of country music, Willie Nel¬ 
son, with tributes and performances 
at the famed Los Angeles studio The 
Village. 

The Recording Academy’s Pro¬ 
ducers & Engineers Wing honored 
Nelson on Wednesday night ahead 
of the Grammy Awards on Sunday, 
where Nelson, 85, is nominated for 
two awards. 

Nelson is nominated for best tradi¬ 
tional pop vocal album for “My Way,” 
a covers album of Frank Sinatra 
songs, and he also is nominated for 
best American roots performance 
for “Last Man Standing.” 

■ Keith Urban will perform at 
the NHL’s Stadium Series outdoor 
game in Philadelphia between the 
Penguins and Flyers on Feb. 23, 
the league announced Wednesday. 
Urban is the latest high-profile music 
act to play an NHL event, following 
Weezer at the Winter Classic and 
Bebe Rexha at All-Star Weekend. 

■ Ozzy Osbourne’s wife, Sharon 
Osbourne, tweeted Wednesday that 
the 70-year-old rocker was admitted 
to a hospital “following some com¬ 
plications from the flu.” She wrote 
doctors believe “this is the best way 
to get him on a quicker road to re¬ 
covery.” It was announced last week 
that the United Kingdom and Eu¬ 
ropean leg of Ozzy Osbourne’s No 
More Tours2 tour was postponed 
because of doctors’ orders. 
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By Vali Nasr 

Special to The Washington Post 

On Tuesday night, President Donald 
Trump told the American people that Is¬ 
lamic State has been defeated — that the 
only thing left is “remnants,” which our 
allies will destroy. That is less a statement 
of fact than an expression of his eagerness 
to go down in history as the president who 
ended America’s military involvement in 
the Middle East and Afghanistan. 

Perhaps Trump thinks these forays have 
been too expensive and futile, or perhaps, 
recognizing American fatigue with endless 
wars, he is simply playing politics ahead 
of the 2020 elections. Or maybe he thinks 
this is a war that the regional actors must 
fight, which would explain his readiness to 
accept Turkey’s promise that it will finish 
off ISIS in Syria. 

In any case, the real meaning of the claim 
that “we have liberated virtually all of that 
territory” is that Middle Eastern terrorism 
is no longer a casus belli for the U.S. 

It’s a hell of a gamble. It’s true that ISIS 
has been expelled from much of the ter¬ 
rain it held in Iraq and Syria. Gone is the 
caliphate headquartered in Raqqa that 
Muslims from around the world trekked to 
Syria to join. But even so diminished, the 
group is still a potent terrorist organiza¬ 
tion. It is a germ suppressed by antibiotics 
— but still alive and ready to infect and kill 
if the medicine is cut. 

ISIS’ battle-hardened fighters are still 
at large in Syria and Iraq, and ready to 
pounce, as they did in last month’s attack in 
the supposedly extremist-free Syrian town 
of Manbij, killing four American soldiers. 
(A few weeks earlier, announcing his pull¬ 
out from Syria, Trump had said ISIS was 
no longer a threat.) In Iraq, the group no 


iam Neeson’s characters are ava¬ 
tars of vengeance. 

They are reticent, brutal and 
deadly, plying the world for justice 
in a sacred quest to empower the everyman. 
They are flawed and often misunderstood, 
but their resilience adds nobility to their 
suffering, even as they blow up buildings, 
kill armies of bad guys and leave streets 
and trains scorched and smoldering. They 
are bankable vicarious fantasy. 

But Neeson — star of the $1 billion 
“Taken” franchise — blurred the line be¬ 
tween cinema and real life this week after 
he told a British newspaper that four de¬ 
cades ago he strolled the streets with a club 
hoping to kill a black man after a friend 
had been raped. The comment was quickly 
condemned as hateful and chilling, open¬ 
ing another disturbing and complicated 
window on race. 

“I went up and down areas with a [club], 
hoping I’d be approached by somebody,” 
said Neeson, 66, who was born in North¬ 
ern Ireland and lived through the clashes 
between Protestants and Catholics. “I’m 
ashamed to say that, and I did it for maybe 
a week — hoping some black bastard 
would come out of a pub and have a go at 
me about something, you know? So that I 
could kill him.” 

Public outcry lighted up social media. 
An amateur boxing champion in his youth, 
Neeson took to “Good Morning America” 
on Tuesday in damage control remorse: 
“I had never felt this feeling before, which 
was a primal urge to lash out,” he said, 
adding, “I was trying to show honor, stand 


longer holds territory, but many of its fight¬ 
ers remain. Others have found their way to 
Afghanistan — the first wave of foreign 
fighters to arrive since al-Qaida lost its 
redoubt there — where their campaign of 
terrorism has encouraged the Taliban, too, 
to step up their attacks lest they be over¬ 
shadowed by this Middle East import. As a 
price for leaving Afghanistan, the Trump 
administration says the Taliban must fin¬ 
ish off ISIS. But the Taliban are not the 
Turkish military, which is trying to fulfill 
the same role in Syria. The Taliban have 
a history of falling under the influence of 
Arab terrorists. 

Unfortunately, Trump’s foreign policy 
is not supporting his ambition of ridding 
America of military headaches in the re¬ 
gion. He has not been interested in the 
problems that caused the rise of ISIS: 
broken states, ravaged by civil war, with 
no prospects for peace. The United States 
has washed its hands of a diplomatic solu¬ 
tion to the Syrian war, is indifferent toward 
Iraq (the president recently said that U.S. 
interest in Iraq is simply to monitor Iran) 
and has been contributing to a civil war in 
Yemen that is devastating that country and 
turning it into a breeding ground for the 
next generation of ISIS. At this rate, a fu¬ 
ture administration may find that it has to 
send troops back to the Middle East to put 
out new fires of extremism and terrorism. 

To U.S. allies in the region, Trump’s 
strategy is thinly veiled cut and run, a rud¬ 
derless approach that will only worsen the 
chaos that followed hastily conceived in¬ 
terventions. Announcements like the one 
in his State of the Union address do not 
shore up America’s sagging credibility 
with friends and foes across the Middle 
East and South Asia. They understand the 
threat ISIS, al-Qaida and their offshoots 


up for my dear friend in this terrible me¬ 
dieval fashion. I’m a fairly intelligent guy, 
and that’s why it kind of shocked me when 
I came down to Earth after having these 
horrible feelings. Luckily, no violence oc¬ 
curred ever, thanks be to God.” 

“I’m not a racist,” he told host Robin 
Roberts. 

Standing up for the victim, or seeking 
revenge for a heinous crime, is the grist 
of many of Neeson’s films, including his 
new “Cold Pursuit.” The stories surge with 
populism, giving a man his say, his chance 
to set things right and rearrange the bal¬ 
ance of power that he believes is so often 
skewed against him. It is not just his guns 
and knives, but his righteousness and trag¬ 
ic-hero resolve that arm and purify him 
against the world’s cruelties and sins. 

“It’s about the man that stands up and 
decides enough is enough. Gary Cooper. 
John Wayne. Jimmy Stewart,” the 6-foot- 
4-inch Neeson, who still does his own fight 
scenes, told The Times last year. “God, I 
would have loved to have been back in 
those days. ... I like the idea of playing an 
everyman. You see these anonymous men 
coming into the city, getting on with their 
jobs and their work. It’s nice to enter that 
kind of world, being sort of Mr. Average. 
He’s got a mortgage and a wife and a kid 
about to go to college. We’re always wor¬ 
ried about where the money’s going to 
come from.” 

From Charles Bronson to Mel Gibson, 
action stars in revenge films tread tricky 
moral lines. The villains — often blacks or 
ethnic minorities — are subjected to the 
kind of vigilante and frontier justice so 
mythologized in the American West. The 


still pose, and they grasp that it could con¬ 
tinue to ravage their region if the door to 
terrorism is not properly shut today. No 
presidential bravado can change that. 

In one way, Trump has been success¬ 
ful. During the presidencies of George W. 
Bush and Barack Obama, the memory of 
9/11 was still fresh and voters saw terror¬ 
ism as an existential threat. Obama wished 
to rid America of its wars against militant 
Islam, but domestic obsessions (stoked by 
pundits, the press and politicians who are 
now arrayed behind Trump) prevented it. 

Trump has punctured this overinflated 
American obsession, turning our national 
focus elsewhere and allowing him to de¬ 
clare that he quashed ISIS, regardless of 
whether it is true. Americans these days 
are more worried about the fate of their 
democracy, the extent of Russian interfer¬ 
ence in their politics and institutions, and 
the looming Chinese threat to their global 
dominance. 

The Pentagon’s new National Defense 
Strategy, unveiled last year, identified 
Russia and China, not ISIS, as the prima¬ 
ry strategic threats in the years to come. 
Washington’s focus is shifting to great- 
power politics. Even Hollywood doesn’t 
find terrorism as compelling anymore. 
That all affords Trump with political space 
to extricate U.S. forces from the Middle 
East and Afghanistan. 

But let us not kid ourselves. This is not 
a victory on the battlefield. This is a tri¬ 
umph at the home front — one that would 
not have been possible without Americans 
seeing the chaos of a Trump presidency as 
a greater threat than terrorism. That is the 
victory that Trump can rightly claim. 

Vali Nasr, dean of the Johns Hopkins School of 
Advanced International Studies, was a senior 
adviser on Afghanistan and Pakistan at the State 
Department during the Obama administration. 


rule of law may be a splendid necessity, the 
underpinning of democracy, but a man, 
and at times a woman, in movies can act on 
his or her primal urges. Such instincts are 
potent in times of political and economic 
uncertainty as was Northern Ireland 40 
years ago and America today. 

It draws a line between the other, hard¬ 
ens distinctions and the kind of tribalism 
that has so infected and shaped America’s 
discourse these days. 

“We all pretend we’re politically cor¬ 
rect,” he added. “In this country, it’s the 
same in my own country. Sometimes we 
scratch the surface and we discover rac¬ 
ism and bigotry and it’s there.” 

When Roberts, who is black, asked him 
what lesson he learned, he threw it back to 
her. “We have to own up,” she said. “This 
[story] wasn’t discovered by somebody. 
You admitted this. This isn’t a ‘gotcha.’ So 
I give you credit there. But also having to 
acknowledge that the hurt — even though 
it happened decades ago — the hurt of 
an innocent black man, knowing that he 
could’ve been killed for something he did 
not do because of the color of his skin.” 

Neeson’s comments can be read as a bit of 
honesty to talk about the things we seldom 
talk about. But to “scratch the surface,” as 
he said, is one thing in film but quite anoth¬ 
er in real life. In movies, the consequences 
of scratching the surface usually end tidy, 
the resolution complete. In reality, break¬ 
ing the veneer reveals the deeper truths, 
those tics and blemishes that leave us ex¬ 
posed and unadorned and subject to a very 
different kind of justice. 

Jeffrey Fleishman is a senior writer on film, art 
and culture for the Los Angeles Times. 


When Neeson’s real life was a vigilante movie 

By Jeffrey Fleishman 

Los Angeles Times 
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What newspapers 
are saying at home 



Elise Amendola/AP 


New England Patriots wide receiver Julian Edelman holds up the Lombardi Trophy to 
fans during their victory parade through Boston on Tuesday after winning Super Bowl 
Llll two days earlier over the Los Angeles Rams. Edelman was the MVP of the game. 


The following editorial excerpts are se¬ 
lected from a cross section of newspapers 
throughout the United States. The editori¬ 
als are provided by The Associated Press 
and other stateside syndicates. 

Improve Venezuelans’ lives and 
their country’s associations 
The New York Times 

The tense standoff in Venezuela be¬ 
tween Nicolas Maduro and Juan Guaido 
has morphed into something far larger 
than a contest for power between a failed 
leader still supported by parts of the army 
and die-hard leftists, and a young legisla¬ 
tor propelled to the front by popular dem¬ 
onstrations. In part because of the Trump 
administration’s all-in support for regime 
change, the crisis has become a dangerous 
global power struggle. That’s the last thing 
Venezuelans need. 

There is no question that President Mad¬ 
uro must go, the sooner the better. Heir to 
the socialist rule of Hugo Chavez, he has 
led his oil-rich country into utter ruin. Its 
currency is useless, basic foods and medi¬ 
cines have disappeared and more than 3 
million people have fled, fomenting refu¬ 
gee crises in Colombia, Brazil and Ecuador. 
The only solution is an interim government 
under Guaido, who as the head of the Na¬ 
tional Assembly has a legitimate claim to 
the presidency under the Venezuelan Con¬ 
stitution. It would lead to new presidential 
elections and a flood of emergency aid. 

In hopes of a peaceful resolution, many 
democratic governments have thrown 
their support behind Guaido. Twelve Latin 
American countries, the Organization of 
American States, Canada and more than 
a dozen members of the European Union 
have so far crowded into Guaido’s corner 
alongside the United States, recognizing 
him as the interim president. 

Maduro’s primary backers are Russia, 
China, Iran, Cuba and Turkey. These are 
not entirely alliances of the like-minded. 
As in any geopolitical struggle, disparate 
interests are at play, and many include 
a suspicion or fear of President Donald 
Trump’s motives and potential means. For 
the hard-core conservatives in the Trump 
administration, Maduro is the failed stan¬ 
dard-bearer of the scourge of socialism in 
Latin America and the beachhead for Rus¬ 
sian, Cuban and Chinese influence. Trump 
has repeatedly refused to rule out a mili¬ 
tary option. 

The prospect of a proxy war that could 
spill over Venezuela’s borders horrifies 
most Latin American leaders, as well as 
Canada and the Europeans. The Lima 
Group, which brings together Canada and 
a number of Latin American countries with 
the aim of finding a nonviolent solution to 
the Venezuelan crisis, held an emergency 
meeting in Ottawa on Monday at which it 
unequivocally rejected any foreign mili¬ 
tary intervention. 

In Maduro’s camp, the motives are also 
mixed. China has huge loans out to Ven¬ 
ezuela but has kept a low profile in the 
struggle, perhaps in the hope of cultivat¬ 
ing a relationship with Guaido, should he 
prevail. Turkey’s increasingly authori¬ 
tarian president, Recep Tayyip Erdogan, 
has long embraced Maduro as a comrade 
against Western, and especially American, 
hegemony. Russia has been his strongest 
supporter, channeling billions in aid and 
arms to Maduro, and has been most vocal 
in warning the United States to stay clear. 

It is very much in American and West¬ 
ern interests to free Venezuela from such 
unholy alliances through negotiations be¬ 
tween supporters of Guaido and Maduro. 
But the goal must be to do so in order to 
give the long-suffering Venezuelans a 
chance to freely choose their government 
and start the arduous task of rebuilding 


their economy, not to score a victory in an 
ideological struggle. 

Congress must pick up slack, 
work on what Trump omitted 
The Washington Post 

Having been forced to delay his State 
of the Union address by a government 
shutdown that he precipitated, Presi¬ 
dent Donald Trump seemed as though 
he might never yield the podium once he 
got his chance Tuesday night. In a speech 
that reflected endurance if not eloquence, 
Trump offered a thin sheen of “unity” over 
large helpings of the same old polarizing 
demagoguery. 

“We can bridge old divisions, heal old 
wounds, build new coalitions, forge new 
solutions,” Trump declared. If those were 
truly his goals, he would have committed 
not to declare a phony state of emergency 
in order to build his wall against congres¬ 
sional wishes. He would not have recycled 
at great length his inflammatory and false 
portrayal of a “tremendous onslaught” 
of illegal immigrants. He would not have 
slandered the governor of Virginia as hav¬ 
ing pledged to “execute” newborn babies, 
and he would not have made the absurd 
and nervous-sounding claim that “ridicu¬ 
lous partisan investigations” threaten na¬ 
tional prosperity and security. 

Trump fairly saluted the one substantial 
bipartisan accomplishment of his presi¬ 
dency, passage of criminal justice reform. 
He also mentioned areas of possible future 
bipartisan agreement, such as investing 
in the country’s roads, rails and airports 
and lowering prescription drug prices. Yet 
even in these areas there will be no prog¬ 
ress without serious, nitty-gritty legislating 
and compromise. If there is going to be bi¬ 
partisan accomplishment in this Congress 
— and, with Democrats now controlling 
the House, any accomplishment will have 
to be bipartisan — lawmakers will have to 
take the lead. 

In fact, Tuesday’s speech underscored 
the need for lawmakers to reclaim Con¬ 
gress’ prerogative on trade, foreign policy 
and other key issues from an impetuous, 
drifting president. Trump on Tuesday 
termed “calamitous” the decades of trade 
policies that in fact have helped produce 
the quality of life Americans enjoy while 
spreading prosperity around the globe. 
His unfounded claims included his insis¬ 
tence that the North American Free Trade 
Agreement was a “catastrophe,” that the 
United States would be in a “major war” 
with North Korea had he not been elected 
and that Venezuela’s collapse shows why 
Americans should reject “new calls to 
adopt socialism in our country.” 

Lawmakers should insist on more over¬ 


sight of the president’s use of national se¬ 
curity as pretext to raise trade barriers. 
They should reaffirm U.S. support for 
democratic values and human rights, stand 
up to the encroachments of authoritarian 
states, defend traditional alliances and re¬ 
sist a premature withdrawal from the fight 
against terrorism in Afghanistan and the 
Middle East. 

If the health of the union is to improve 
over the coming year, Congress will have 
to take the initiative. 

Boost compact that doesn’t 
hew to Electoral College math 
South Florida Sun Sentinel 

When it seemed Mitt Romney might win 
the popular vote in 2012 but lose the Elec¬ 
toral College, Donald Trump called the 
system “a disaster for a democracy.” 

He was right about that. The election 
four years later confirmed it. 

He is the fifth president to have won 
only on account of an archaic mechanism 
designed by elites who didn’t believe the 
American people were sufficiently intelli¬ 
gent to choose their chief executive. 

George Washington was scarcely back 
at Mount Vernon before the electors be¬ 
came mere functionaries for a mechanism 
stacked against the popular vote. It was 
designed in part to protect slavery. Public 
confidence, the lifeblood of a democracy, is 
drained whenever a loser snatches victory 
from the person who earned it. 

The Colorado Senate recently took a big 
step toward bringing presidential selection 
out of the 18th century into the 21st. It voted 
to join the National Popular Vote Interstate 
Compact, binding Colorado’s electors to 
vote for the candidate who wins the most 
votes nationwide. If the House approves, as 
it has before, Colorado would join 11 other 
pledged states and the District of Colum¬ 
bia, putting the Compact only 89 electoral 
votes shy of 270, the magic number to put 
it into effect. 

Legislatures have the power to do this. 
It’s the practical alternative to eliminat¬ 
ing the Electoral College by constitutional 
amendment, an uphill climb requiring a 
two-thirds vote in both houses of Congress 
and ratification by 38 states. The small¬ 
est states, which have excess weight in 
the Electoral College, would block it. The 
Compact, on the other hand, needs no ap¬ 
proval from Congress and the participa¬ 
tion of only a few more states. 

Florida should be one of them. Our 29 
electors would give the vitally important 
reform a significant boost. But the only 
proposal before the Legislature, SB 552 by 
Sen. Kevin J. Rader, D-Boca Raton, goes 
in the wrong direction. It would award one 
elector to the winner in each congressio¬ 


nal district, with two electors going to the 
statewide popular vote winner. 

Maine and Nebraska do this now. If 
every state did, Barack Obama would have 
lost the presidency to Romney in 2012 de¬ 
spite a 5 million vote lead nationwide. 

Voting by districts has an inherent Re¬ 
publican bias, owing to the fact that Demo¬ 
crats tend to concentrate in urban areas 
while Republican voters are distributed 
more evenly throughout the country. That’s 
without gerrymandering in the mix. Mov¬ 
ing to choose electors by district would en¬ 
courage even more of it. Presidential races 
would be predetermined like most seats in 
the House of Representatives. Last year’s 
blue wave was an exception. 

It may be a challenge to persuade Re¬ 
publican politicians to endorse reform. 
They have won every electoral dysfunction 
since the birth of their party. But that isn’t 
guaranteed. A shift of just 60,000 votes in 
Ohio would have elected John Kerry in 
2004 despite President George W. Bush 
having more votes nationwide. 

It isn’t difficult to imagine a future elec¬ 
tion, if not next year, in which a moderate 
Republican almost wins California and 
New York and has a popular majority but 
loses the electoral vote. 

What’s wrong with the present system 
goes deeper than party. That’s true also 
of voting by districts, which is not a fair or 
reliable substitute for the national popu¬ 
lar vote. Another major liability is that the 
present system treats most voters — those 
living everywhere but in 10 or so “battle¬ 
ground” states — as unworthy of attention. 
In 2016, thirty-eight states saw practically 
no campaign activity. Fewer voters went to 
the polls where their votes were taken for 
granted. 

Voting by districts would do little to 
change that because so few of them are 
competitive. The Interstate Compact, on 
the other hand, is designed to compel can¬ 
didates to appeal for votes everywhere. It 
puts the whole nation into play. 

Patriots’ model can translate 
to politics, everyday lives 
Boston Herald 

Another Tuesday, another rolling rally 
in downtown Boston. We are blessed in this 
city — everyone knows it. 

It is one of the rare occasions when so 
many people from all corners converge to 
celebrate something positive. Democrats, 
Republicans, independents, it doesn’t mat¬ 
ter. ... They’re all thrown into the melting 
pot that is Patriots Nation. 

This time next year we will be into elec¬ 
tion season, and, as a people, we will once 
again be divided and subdivided by our 
politics, ideologies and tribal assignments. 
The same people high-fiving, hugging and 
toasting each other Tuesday will be torch¬ 
ing each other on social media or face-to- 
face at political events.... 

It is too bad, too. We could take from the 
world champion New England Patriots a 
lesson or two in how to comport ourselves. 
The Patriots employ the mantra, “Do your 
job.” It is nice and simple. Just concen¬ 
trate on your tasks, your life and embark 
on doing it the best you possibly can day in 
and day out. 

To wide receiver Julian Edelman that 
might mean running a sharp route or ad¬ 
justing to a situation on the field. For us 
that could mean being better as parents or 
in the workplace despite all of the obstacles 
and challenges that are thrown at us. 

After the slog that was Sunday’s Super 
Bowl, the teams that had spent hours bru¬ 
talizing each other embraced and congrat¬ 
ulated one another. It’s mutual respect. 

Monday morning Bill Belichick spoke to 
the press and talked about the traits that 
made Edelman so good. Edelman “epito¬ 
mizes the work ethic, toughness, mental 
toughness, physical toughness, determina¬ 
tion, will and extraordinary ability to per¬ 
form under pressure,” the coach said. 

Imagine we worked on all of those things 
in our own lives. 
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2 Nome dome 
home 

3 Matt of 
Hollywood 

4 “Scram!” 

5 Sunflower State 

6 Top players 

7 Actress Russo 

8 Days of yore 

9 Carte lead-in 

10 Actor Gibson 

11 NBC show 
since 1975 

17 Awestruck 
21 National symbol 
23 Chef’s garb 


31 Satchel 

32 Altar promise 

33 Sister 

36 Poker variety 

37 Formosa, today 
40 Short jackets 

42 Moved sideways 

43 Prolonged attack 

44 Choir member 

45 Singer Anita 

46 Within (Pref.) 

48 Ref 

49 Oom- 

50 Year in Acapulco 

51 French diarist 
Anai's 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 



' . . . . 1 "' lll "; lil . . ... 

One of tke giants difiatled ' | 

my draft witk violent j 

dkaking, tken -put it in a 
tangar witk otker daptivefi. , 

gjj^^ |||l||||||)!j]p^^ 
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>de j< 
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| Ml Plat Id King Features 

i i Hill BlZAKKO.COM 
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13 Stetson, e.g. 

14 DeGeneres 
of talk TV 

15 Einstein’s 
birthplace 

16 Everybody 

18 As well 

19 Orange variety 

20 Region 

22 I love (Lat.) 

23 Mimicked 
27 Billboards 

29 Chipmunk’s kin 
31 “That’s it!” 

34 The Ram 

35 Chaperones, 
usually 

37 Ring decision 

38 Vanished 

39 Pot brew 
41 Tree home 

45 Belly button type 

47 Conk out 

48 Fluctuating 

52 Mil. bigwig 

53 Craze 

54 Rebel Turner 

55 Swelled head 

56 Fake 


CRYPTOQUIP 

Sk| MUWS GINJC DVPQHPMR O T V 
KIQHPR IB SUP SIDHG IO 



UWHV FVIIKHBF AP GWJJPC? 

GIKAHBF WSSVWGSHIBR. 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: BECAUSE THE PILOT 
IS TILTING A PLANE TO TAKE IT AROUND 
CURVES, IS HE DOING HIGH-LEVEL BANKING? 
Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: S equals T 
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Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



ACROSS 

1 Wee dollop 
4 “I smell —!” 

8 Lose it 

12 Single 

13 Only 

14 Chantilly, e.g. 

15 Vitamin stat 

16 Frost 

17“— Misbehavin’” 

18 Improbable, 
unexpected 
wonders 

21 Existed 

22 Squid squirt 

23 Song of praise 

26 Frequently 

27 “Lion” actor Patel 

30 Intends 

31 Dinner for 
Dobbin 

32 Seethe 

33 Sample 

34 “Shoo!” 

35 Crazy Horse, 
for one 

36 Mountain pass 

37 Hot tub 

38 Insignificant 
sum 

45 Car 

46 “Who —?” 

47 Ultimate 

48 Leisurely 

49 Fashion 
magazine 

2-9 

XOQ ZOUTPO CKYC EAIEG FAC 

CKO EOHLOPC YIFAXC FL 

IFACKQY GK OUOHS CTIO: Y 

GPFEO ZTGEOXGOH. 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: WHAT COULD 
PREVIEWS FOR MOVIES ON THE TOPIC OF HAIR 
GROOMING BE CALLED? COMBING ATTRACTIONS. 
Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: E equals P 


50 Multipurpose 

24 Knightly address 

truck 

25 Actress Adams 

51 Bottom lines? 

26 Feedbag morsel 

52 Lushes 

27 Pair with an air 

53 Melancholy 

28 Outback bird 

29 Irritate 

DOWN 

31 Many Woodstock 

1 Campus digs 

attendees 

2 “The King —” 

32 Edict 

3 Noggin 

34 Guy’s date 

4 Hindu retreat 

35 Sudden bursts 

5 Hotel units 

36 Radiates 

6 Jai — 

37 Long-legged 

7 Fill with 

shorebird 

intense fear 

38 Obi 

8 Not taut 

39 Stubborn beast 

9 Hammer target 

40 Molecule part 

10 Teen’s woe 

41 Norway’s capital 

11 Favorites 

42 Burden 

19 They give a hoot 

43 Jazz singer 

20 Busy insect 

James 

23 Bit of butter 

44 Molt 
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SCOREBOARD 


Sports 
on AFN 


Go to the American Forces 
Network website for the most 
up-to-date TV schedules. 

myafn.net 


College baseball 


Wednesday’s scores 

SOUTH 

Augusta 14, Anderson 4 
Barton 9, Lenoir-Rhyne 4 


Wednesday’s transactions 

BASEBALL 
National League 

CHICAGO CUBS - Agreed to terms 
with RHPs Christian Bergman, George 
Kontos, Carlos Ramirez, Colin Rea, Ju- 
nichi Tazawa and Rob Scahill; LHP Mike 
Zagurski; INFs Cristhian Adames and 
Phillip Evans; OFs Jim Adduci and Evan 
Marzilli; and C Francisco Arcia on minor 
league contracts. 

COLORADO ROCKIES - Agreed to 
terms with RHP Chi Chi Gonzalez, C Brett 
Nicholas, IB Mark Reynolds and OF Mi¬ 
chael Saunders on minor league con- 

PITTSBURGH PIRATES - Agreed to 
terms with INF-OF Nick Franklin on a mi¬ 
nor-league contact. 

BASKETBALL 

National Basketball Association 

LOS ANGELES LAKERS - Acquired G- 
F Reggie Bullock from Detroit for G Svi 
Mykhailiuk and a future second-round 
draft pick. 

PHILADELPHIA 76ERS - Acquired Fs 
Tobias Harris, C Boban Marjanovic and F 
Mike Scott from the Los Angeles Clippers 
for G Landry Shamet, F Wilson Chandler 
and Mike Muscala, a lottery-protected 
2020 first-round draft pick, a 2021 first- 
, 2021 second- and 2023 second-round 
picks. 

WASHINGTON WIZARDS - Acquired 
Fs Bobby Portis and Jabari Parker and a 
2023 second round pick from the Chicago 
Bulls for F Otto Porter Jr. 

Women’s National Basketball Association 

LOS ANGELES SPARKS - Signed F Ash¬ 
ley Walker. 

FOOTBALL 

National Football League 

ARIZONA CARDINALS - Marcus Rob¬ 
ertson defensive backs coach; James 
Saxon running backs coach; Greg Wil¬ 
liams cornerbacks coach; Charlie Bul- 
len assistant linebackers coach; Peter 
Badovinac assistant wide receivers 
coach; Rob Grosso defensive quality 
control coaches; and Spencer Whipple 
offensive quality control coaches. An¬ 
nounced Chris Achuff defensive line, 
Randall McCray assistant special teams, 
Buddy Morris strength and conditioning, 
Vernon Stephens assistant strength and 
conditioning and Cam Turner offensive 
assistant/assistant quarterbacks will 
return to coaching staff. 

ATLANTA FALCONS - Released K Matt 

^DETROIT LIONS - Signed LB Tre’ Wil- 

Alliance of American Football 

SAN DIEGO FLEET - Waived K Cole 
Murphy. Signed K Donny Hageman. 

HOCKEY 

National Hockey League 

ARIZONA COYOTES - Assigned G 
Adin Hill and D Dakota Mermis to Tucson 
(AHL). Recalled F Michael Bunting from 
the Tucson. 

NASHVILLE PREDATORS - Acquired F 
Cody McLeod from the New York Rang¬ 
ers for a 2020 seventh-round pick draft 
pick. 

NEW JERSEY DEVILS - Traded F Brian 
Boyle to Nashville for a 2019 second- 
round draft pick. 

SOCCER 

Major League Soccer 

FC CINCINNATI - Signed D Logan Gdu- 
la, MF Tommy McCabe, G Jimmy Hague, 
G Ben Lundt and F Rashawn Dally. 

PHILADELPHIA UNION - Acquired D 
Kai Wagner Wurzburger (Germany) for 
an undisclosed transfer fee. 

TORONTO FC — Signed F Terrence 
Boyd. 

COLLEGE 

BUCKNELL - Named Dave Cecchini 
football coach. 

CHARLESTON SOUTHERN - An¬ 
nounced contract of volleyball coach 
Christy Mooberry will not be renewed. 

SC UPSTATE - Named Reagan Beal 
assistant track and field coach. 

TENNESSEE TECH - Named Tierney 
Flaherty assistant volleyball coach. 


College basketball 


Wednesday’s men’s scores 

EAST 

Bucknell 84, Loyola (Md.) 72 
Chatham 69, Thiel 48 
Farmingdale 95, St. Joseph’s (LI) 80 
Fordham 85, UMass 67 
Georgetown 76, Providence 67 
Hartford 70, UMBC 61 
Holy Cross 56, Army 42 
Lafayette 79, Boston U. 72 
Mass.-Lowell 72, New Hampshire 62 
Navy 77, American U. 67 
Scranton 86, Moravian 80, OT 
St. Bonaventure 51, Duquesne 49 
Stony Brook 85, Binghamton 59 
Temple 81, UConn 63 
VCU 60, George Washington 50 
Vermont 86, Maine 63 
Villanova 66, Creighton 59, OT 
SOUTH 

Alabama 89, Georgia 74 
Barton 111, Belmont Abbey 98 
Clemson 65, Georgia Tech 42 
Davidson 68, Rhode Island 53 
Emmanuel (Ga.) 80, King (Tenn.) 56 
Florida Gulf Coast 71, North Alabama 64 
Georgia Southern 103, Louisiana-La- 
fayette 86 

Jacksonville 82, Kennesaw St. 73 
LSU 92, Mississippi St. 88, OT 
Lincoln Memorial 95, Anderson (SC) 72 
Lipscomb 92, North Florida 55 
Louisiana-Monroe 82, Georgia St. 76 
Miami 62, Notre Dame 47 
Mississippi 75, Texas A&M 71 
New Orleans 81, Northwestern St. 73, OT 
Richmond 81, George Mason 67 
Transylvania 74, Mount St. Joseph 56 
Wichita St. 65, East Carolina 49 


AP sportlight 


Feb. 8 

1936 — Jay Berwanger, University of 
Chicago halfback and Heisman Trophy 
winner, is the first player ever selected 
in the NFL Draft. The Philadelphia Eagles 
make the pick and eventually trade his 
rights to the Chicago Bears. 


Radford at Hampton 
UNC-Asheville at Presbyterian 
Gardner-Webb at Longwood 
Wofford at ETSU 
Samford at UNC-Greensboro 
Chattanooga at VMI 
Detroit at N. Kentucky 
Cincinnati at Memphis 
UALR at Troy 
Houston at UCF 
Campbell at High Point 
Belmont at E. Kentucky 
SlU-Edwardsville at Austin Peay 
Charlotte at Middle Tennessee 
Winthrop at Charleston Southern 
Furman at W. Carolina 
Tennessee St. at Morehead St. 

Old Dominion at UAB 
E. Illinois at Murray St. 

Arkansas St. at South Alabama 
Jacksonville St. at UT Martin 
MIDWEST 

Oakland at Wright St. 

Penn St. at Ohio St. 

Green Bay at Cleveland St. 

W. Illinois at Purdue Fort Wayne 
Milwaukee at Youngstown St. 
Nebraska-Omaha at South Dakota 
Tennessee Tech at SE Missouri 
Iowa at Indiana 

SOUTHWEST 

Coastal Carolina at Texas-Arlington 

Marshall at North Texas 

Appalachian St. at Texas State 

FfUatUTSA 

Denver at Oral Roberts 

South Florida at SMU 

W. Kentucky at Rice 

FAU at UTEP 

FAR WEST 

Washington St. at Arizona St. 

Idaho St. at N. Arizona 


Weber St. at S. Utah 
Idaho at Montana 
Washington at Arizona 
E. Washington at Montana St. 
San Francisco at Gonzaga 
Rio Grande at Grand Canyon 
Portland St. at N. Colorado 
Hawaii at Long Beach St. 

UC Davis at Cal Poly 
New Mexico St. at CS Bakersfield 
San Diego at Loyola Marymount 
Santa Clara at Pepperdine 
Stanford at Oregon St. 

Chicago St. at California Baptist 
BYU at Portland 
Pacific at Saint Mary’s (Cal) 
Friday, Feb. 8 


Albion 65, Kalamazoo 62 

Alma 78, Olivet 69 

Aquinas at Lawrence Tech, ppd. 

Augsburg 94, Gustavus 88 

Betnel (Minn.) 88, St. Mary’s (Minn.) 83 

Bradley 79, N. Iowa 71 

Calvin 81, Trine 76 

Concordia (Moor.) 69, St. John’s 
(Minn.) 67 

Cornerstone 87, Michigan-Dearborn 68 
Crown (Minn.) 95, Bethany Lutheran 88 
Evansville 80, Indiana St. 70 
Hope 71, Adrian 62 
Lakeland 80, Aurora 78 
Macalester 60, Carleton 57 
Madonna 88, Northwestern Ohio 78 
Martin Luther 73, Minn.-Morris 54 
Maryland 60, Nebraska 45 
Missouri St. 65, S. Illinois 59 
N. Dakota St. 74, North Dakota 70 
Northland 75, North Central (Minn.) 71 
Northwestern (Minn.) 89, Wis.-Supe- 
rior 66 


St. Scholastica 85, Finlandia 59 
St. Thomas (Minn.) 85, St. Olaf 78 
Wis. Lutheran 78, Concordia (Wis.) 76 
Wis.-Eau Claire 70, Wis.-Stout 61 
Wis.-Oshkosh 83, Wis.-Platteville 81, OT 
Wis.-River Falls 60, Wis.-La Crosse 58 
Wis.-Stevens Pt. 65, Wis.-Whitewater 47 
Wisconsin 56, Minnesota 51 
SOUTHWEST 

Abilene Christian 75, Lamar 64 
SE Louisiana 96, Texas A&M-CC 58 
Sam Houston St. 77, McNeese St. 62 
Stephen F. Austin 79, Houston Baptist 77 
TCU 70, Oklahoma St. 68 
Texas 84, Baylor 72 

FAR WEST 

Air Force 81, Wyoming 76 
Colorado 84, UCLA 73 
Nevada 97, Colorado St. 82 
Oregon 73, California 62 
UC Irvine 60. Cal St.-Fullerton 53 
UC Santa Barbara 70, CS Northridge 64 
UNLV83, Boise St. 72 
Utah 77, Southern Cal 70 

Men’s schedule 

Thursda^Feb. 7 

CCSU at St. Francis (Pa.) 

Fairleigh Dickinson at Sacred Heart 
Monmouth (NJ) at St. Peter’s 
Wagner at St. Francis Brooklyn 
Mount St. Mary’s at LIU Brooklyn 
Bryant at Robert Morris 
Coll, of Charleston at Delaware 
William & Mary at Northeastern 


Princeton at Yale 
Saint Louis at Saint Joseph’s 
Penn at Brown 
Cornell at Dartmouth 
Niagara at Marist 
Siena at Manhattan 
Columbia at Harvard 
Canisius at Rider 

SOUTH 

Georgia Southern at Louisiana-Monroe 
Georgia St. at Louisiana-Lafayette 

MIDWEST 

Kent St. at Akron 

Saturday,^Feb. 9 

Boston U. at Bucknell 
Providence at St. John’s 
Butler at Georgetown 
Davidson at UMass 
Binghamton at New Hampshire 
Monmouth (NJ) at Fairfield 
James Madison at Towson 
Army at American U. 

Boston College at Syracuse 
NC State at Pittsburgh 
Albany (NY) at Vermont 
VCU at St. Bonaventure 
Loyola (Md.) at Colgate 
Duquesne at Fordham 
Mount St. Mary’s at Sacred Heart 
Cent. Michigan at Buffalo 
CCSU at Robert Morris 
Dayton at Rhode Island 
Fairleigh Dickinson at St. Francis 
Brooklyn 

William & Mary at Hofstra 
Coll, of Charleston at Drexel 
Elon at Northeastern 
Navy at Lehigh 
Wagner at LlTJ Brooklyn 
Princeton at Brown 
Mass.-Lowell at Stony Brook 
UNC-Wilmington at Delaware 
Penn at Yale 
Cornell at Harvard 
Bryant at St. Francis (Pa.) 

Columbia at Dartmouth 
Texas at West Virginia 
Creighton at Seton Hall 
SOUTH 

Miami at North Carolina 
Virginia Tech at Clemson 
Samford at VMI 
Kentucky at Mississippi St. 

Mississippi at Georgia 
Auburn at LSU 

Charleston Southern at UNC-Asheville 
Hampton at Winthrop 
E. Illinois at Austin Peay 
Arkansas St. at Troy 
Arkansas at South Carolina 
Florida at Tennessee 
Howard at Florida A&M 
Md.-Eastern Shore at NC Central 
High Point at Radford 
Delaware St. at NC A&T 
Morgan St. at SC State 
Northwestern St. at McNeese St. 

ETSU at Furman 
Louisville at Florida St. 

Norfolk St. at Bethune-Cookman 
UALR at South Alabama 
North Florida at North Alabama 
The Citadel at Mercer 
Tennessee Tech at UT Martin 
Gardner-Webb at Presbyterian 
NJIT at Kennesaw St. 

SC-Upstate at Campbell 
Belmont at Morehead St. 

Louisiana Tech at Southern Miss. 
Jacksonville at Lipscomb 
Nicholls at New Orleans 
Ark.-Pine Bluff at Alabama St. 

George Washington at Richmond 
Duke at Virginia 
Grambling St. at Southern U. 

Jackson St. at Alcorn St. 

Tennessee St. at E. Kentucky 
Old Dominion at Middle Tennessee 
UNC-Greensboro at Chattanooga 
Florida Gulf Coast at Liberty 
W. Carolina at Wofford 
MVSU at Alabama A&M 
Oakland at N. Kentucky 
Coppin St. at Savannah St. 

Charlotte at UAB 
SlU-Edwardsville at Murray St. 
Alabama at Vanderbilt 
MIDWEST 
Wisconsin at Michigan 
Oklahoma St. at Kansas 
Ill.-Chicago at IUPUI 
TCU at Iowa St. 

Ohio at Miami (Ohio) 

Minnesota at Michigan St. 

W. Michigan at Ball St. 

N. Illinois at E. Michigan 
Villanova at Marquette 
Milwaukee at Cleveland St. 

Rutgers at Illinois 
Denver at N. Dakota St. 

North Dakota at S. Dakota St. 
Jacksonville St. at SE Missouri 
N. Iowa at Drake 
Toledo at Bowling Green 
Texas A&M at Missouri 
Green Bay at Youngstown St. 

Detroit at Wright St. 

DePaul at Xavier 
Evansville at S. Illinois 
Tulane at Wichita St. 

Indiana St. at Bradley 
Nebraska at Purdue 

SOUTHWEST 
Temple at Tulsa 

Appalachian St. at Texas-Arlington 
Texas Tech at Oklahoma 
FAU at UTSA 

Coastal Carolina at Texas State 


SE Louisiana at Cent. Arkansas 
Lamar at Stephen F. Austin 
Kansas St. at Baylor 
W. Kentucky at North Texas 
Sam Houston St. at Abilene Christian 
Marshall at Rice 

Incarnate Word at Texas A&M-CC 
Prairie View at Texas Southern 
FIU at UTEP 

FAR WEST 

Colorado St. at Wyoming 
San Jose St. at Boise St. 

Utah Valley at Seattle 
Idaho St. at S. Utah 
San Diego at Pepperdine 
Weber St. at N. Arizona 
Idaho at Montana St. 

Sacramento St. at N. Colorado 
Fresno St. at UNLV 
Utah at UCLA 
California at Oregon St. 

New Mexico at Nevada 
Washington St. at Arizona 
Cal St.-Fullerton at UC Riverside 
Pacific at BYU 

New Mexico St. at Grand Canyon 
E. Washington at Montana 
Washington at Arizona St. 

Long Beach St. at Cal Poly 
UMKC at California Baptist 
Rio Grande at CS Bakersfield 
Saint Mary’s (Cal) at Gonzaga 
Loyola Marymount at Portland 
Hawaii at UC Irvine 
Colorado at Southern Cal 
Utah St. at San Diego St. 

Santa Clara at San Francisco 
Sunday, Feb. 10 
EAST 

Holy Cross at Lafayette 
UMBC at Maine 
Canisius at St. Peter’s 
Niagara at Iona 
Siena at Rider 

SOUTH 

La Salle at George Mason 
UConn at Memphis 
East Carolina at South Florida 
MIDWEST 
Ohio St. at Indiana 
Oral Roberts at South Dakota 
Loyola of Chicago at Valparaiso 
Illinois St. at Missouri St. 

Georgia Tech at Notre Dame 
Northwestern at Iowa 

SOUTHWEST 

UCF at SMU 
Cincinnati at Houston 

FAR WEST 

UC Davis at UC Santa Barbara 
Stanford at Oregon 

Wednesday’s women’s scores 

EAST 

Buffalo 73, Toledo 63 
Farmingdale 78, St. Joseph’s (LI) 42 
Fordham 54, Saint Louis 51 
Hartford 92, UMBC 47 
La Salle 77, Rhode Island 71 
Maine 66, Vermont 45 
New Hampshire 54, Mass.-Lowell 46 
Saint Joseph’s 66, Davidson 54 
Stony Brook 68, Binghamton 53 
UConn 118, East Carolina 55 
VCU 59, St. Bonaventure 50 
SOUTH 

Alma 60, Albion 56 
Anderson (SC) 66, Lincoln Memorial 63 
Barton 64, Belmont Abbey 58 
Berea 61, Brevard 41 
Bryan 95, Brenau 63 
Carson-Newman 109, Mars Hill 49 
Emmanuel (Ga.) 72, King (Tenn.) 66 
George Mason 61, George Washington 46 
New Orleans 84, Northwestern St. 73 
Olivet 71, Kalamazoo 56 
SE Louisiana 56, Texas A&M-CC 45 
Sam Houston St. 93, McNeese St. 80 
South Florida 50, Tulane 45 
Spalding 75, Greenville 65 
Tenn. Wesleyan 63, Bluefield 60 
Tusculum 74, Hiwassee 30 
UNC-Greensboro 77, Wofford 61 
Wichita St. 57, Memphis 48 
MIDWEST 

Aquinas at Lawrence Tech, ppd. 
Augsburg 77, Gustavus 68 
Bethany Lutheran 79, Crown (Minn.) 49 
Bethel (Minn.) 86, St. Mary’s (Minn.) 68 
Cent. Michigan 81, Ball St. 63 
Concordia (Moor.) 92, St. Benedict 91 
Dayton 71, Richmond 50 
Hope 56, Calvin 48 
Kansas St. 72, Kansas 62 
Kent St. 55, W. Michigan 51 
Macalester 86, Carleton 78 
Miami (Ohio) 63, E. Michigan 58 
Michigan-Dearborn 89, Cornerstone 64 
Minn.-Morris 75, Martin Luther 38 
Minnesota 65, Indiana 61 
Mount Vernon Nazarene 51, Spring 
Arbor 49 

N. Illinois 88, Bowling Green 47 
North Central (III.) 60, Carthage 58 
North Central (Minn.) 60, Northland 55 
Northwestern Ohio 53, Madonna 50 
Ohio 92, Akron 70 
Ohio St. 78, Penn St. 73 
Olivet Nazarene 90, Cardinal Stritch 74 
Saint Catherine 62, Hamline 57 
Siena Heights 70, Indiana Tech 60 
South Dakota 78, Omaha 33 
St. Scholastica 53, Finlandia 49 
St. Thomas (Minn.) 85, St. Olaf 78 
W. Illinois 90, Purdue Fort Wayne 61 
Wis.-LaCrosse 70, Wis.-River Falls 51 
Wis.-Oshkosh 65, Wis.-Platteville 43 
Wis.-Stout 74, Wis.-Eau Claire 61 
Wis.-Superior 81, Northwestern 
(Minn.) 59 

Wis.-Whitewater 70, Wis.-Stevens Pt. 58 

SOUTHWEST 

Lamar 63, Abilene Christian 60 
Oklahoma St. 84, Oklahoma 74 
Oral Roberts 74, Denver 66 
Stephen F. Austin 65, Houston Baptist 53 
TCU 70, Texas Tech 63 
Tulsa 49, SMU 35 

FAR WEST 

Boise St. 64, UNLV 57 
Cal Poly 66, Long Beach St. 59 
Fresno St. 64, Utah St. 53 
Nevada 68, Colorado St. 57 
San Diego St. 61, New Mexico 59 
Wyoming 80, Air Force 60 


Sofia Open 

Wednesday 
At Arena Armeec 
Sofia, Bulgaria 
Purse: $600,500 (ATP250) 
Surface: Hard-Indoor 
Singles 
First Round 

Martin Klizan, Slovakia, def. Mirza Ba¬ 
sic, Bosnia-Herzegovina, 6-0, 3-6, 6-2. 

Mikhail Kukushkin, Kazakhstan, def. 
Laslo Djere, Serbia, 7-6 (6), 6-4. 

Fernando Verdasco (6), Spain, def. Al- 
exandar Lazarov, Bulgaria, 6-2, 6-1. 

Marton Fucsovics, Hungary, def. An¬ 
dreas Seppi (8), Italy, 6-2, 7-6 (2). 

Second Round 

Roberto Bautista Agut (4), Spain, def. 
Matthew Ebden, Australia, 3-6, 6-3, 6-2. 

Matteo Berrettini, Italy, def. Karen 
Khachanov (1), Russia, 6-7 (6), 6-3,6-4. 

Doubles 
First Round 

Robin Haase and Matwe Middelkoop 
(4), Netherlands, def. Adrian Andreev 
and Dimitar Kuzmanov, Bulgaria, 6-2, 6- 

Rohan Bopanna and Divij Sharan (3), 
India, def. Mate Pavic, Croatia, and Ne- 
nad Zimonjic, Serbia, 7-6 (2), 6-2. 

Nikola Mektic, Croatia, and Jurgen 
Melzer, Austria, def. Santiago Gonzalez 
Mexico, and Aisam-ul-Haq Qureshi, Paki 
Stan, 7-6 (4), 7-5. 

Jeevan Nedunchezhiyan and Purav 
Raja, India, def. Robert Galloway and Na¬ 
thaniel Lammons, United States, 6-4, 6-^ 

Cordoba Open 


Cordoba, Argentina 
Purse: $527,880 (ATP250) 
Surface: Clay-Outdoor 
Singles 
Second Round 

Juan Ignacio Londero, Argentina, def. 
Lorenzo Sonego, Italy, 7-5, 6-3. 

Pedro Cacnin, Argentina, def. Pablo 
Carreno Busta, Spain, 6-7 (3), 1-0 retired. 

Doubles 
First Round 

Maximo Gonzalez and Horacio Za- 
ballos (1), Argentina, def. Guido An- 
dreozzi and Leonardo Mayer, Argentina, 


Sander Gille and Joran Vliegen, Bel- 
lium, def. Marcelo Arevalo, Estonia, and 
amie Cerretani, United States, 7-5, 7-6 


Jarry, Chile, and Pablo Lorenzi, Italy, 6-3, 

Facundo Bagnis and Guillermo Duran, 
Argentina, def. Marcelo Demoliner, Bra¬ 
zil, and Frederik Nielsen (2), Switzerland, 
6-3, 6-4. 

Open Sud de France 

Wednesday 
At Arena Montpellier 
Montpellier, France 
Purse: $600,500 (ATP250) 
Surface: Hard-Indoor 
Singles 
First Round 

Marcos Baghdatis, Cyprus, def. Ruben 
Bemelmans, Belgium, 6-2, 6-4. 

Ilya Ivashka, Belarus, def. Thomas 
Fabbiano, Italy, 4-6, 6-4, 6-3. 

Radu Albot, Moldova, def. Philipp 
Kohlschreiber (5), Germany, 6-4, 6-3. 

Second Round 

Jeremy Chardy (6), France, def. An¬ 
toine Hoang, France, 6-3, 7-5. 

Tomas Berdych, Czech Republic, def. 
Benoit Paire (8), France, 6-2, 6-0. 

Jo-Wilfried Tsonga, France, def. Gilles 
Simon (4), France, 6-2, 7-6 (3). 

Filip Krajinovic, Serbia, def. David Gof- 
fin (2), Belgium, 6-4, 6-4. 

Doubles 
First Round 

Ivan Dodig, Croatia, and Edouard Rog- 
er-Vasselin (1), France, def. Denis Kudla, 
United States, and Andreas Mies, Ger¬ 
many, 6-1, 7-5. 

Quarterfinals 

Luke Bambridge and Jonny O’Mara, 
Britain, def. Hugo Nys, France, and Denis 
Shapovalov, Canada, 3-6, 7-5,10-8. 

Leander Paes, India, and Benoit Paire, 


Fight schedule 

Feb. 10 

At Save Mart Arena, Fresno, Calif., 
Jose Carlos Ramirez vs. Jose Zepeda, 12, 
for Ramirez’s WBC World super light¬ 
weight title; Raymundo Beltran vs. Hiroki 
Okada, 10 super lightweights; Genesis 
Servania vs. Carlos Castro, 10, feath¬ 
erweights; Bryan Vasquez vs. Enrique 
Tinoco, 10, super featherweights; Andy 
Vences vs. Dardan Zenunaj, 10, super 
featherweights; Saul Rodriguez vs. Aelio 
Mesquita, 10, lightweights. 

At Grand Casino, Hinckley, Minn., Rob 
Brant vs. Khasan Baysangurov, 12, for 
Brant’s WBA World middleweight title. 

Feb. 16 

At Los Angeles, Leo Santa Cruz vs. 
Miguel Flores, 12, for Santa Cruz’s WBA 
featherweight title; Omar Figueroa Jr. vs. 
John Molina Jr., 10, welterweights. 

Feb. 23 

At 02 Arena, London, James DeGale 
vs. Chris Eubank Jr., 12, super middle- 
weights; Joe Joyce vs. Bermane Stiverne, 
12, heavyweights. 
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Around the NHL 

Standings 
slow down 
trade deals 

By Stephen Whyno 

Associated Press 

When the Maple Leafs sent a 
first-round pick and two pros¬ 
pects to the Kings for Jake Muzz- 
in, it didn’t exactly open the flood 
gates a month before the trade 
deadline. 

That’s because the standings 
are slowing everything down. 

With less than three weeks 
until the Feb. 25 deadline, there 
are eight teams within five points 
of a playoff berth behind the 
16 currently holding a slot. The 
NHL appears to be in wait-and- 
see mode, even though some big- 
name players are out there in the 
trade market. There are far more 
buyers than sellers right now as 
general managers wait to see 
what unfolds and how close they 
can get to contending. 

“We’ll know better by Feb. 
25 where we’re at,” said Florida 
GM Dale Tallon, whose team is 
11 points out. “We’ll go game by 
game and week by week and then 
we’ll decide before the deadline 
what we’re going to do. Perfor¬ 
mance will dictate what we do.” 

The Panthers already made 
one move, acquiring picks and 
pending free agents Derick Bras¬ 
sard and Riley Sheahan from the 
Penguins for Jared McCann and 
Nick Bjugstad. Of course, they 
could still try to acquire pending 
free agent winger Artemi Pan- 
arin and/or goaltender Sergei Bo¬ 
brovsky from Columbus. 

Panarin and Bobrovsky are two 
of the hottest commodities who 
could be available, along with Ot¬ 
tawa forwards Matt Duchene and 
Mark Stone, Philadelphia winger 
Wayne Simmonds and Carolina 
winger Micheal Ferland. Need a 
goalie and don’t want to pay for a 
two-time Vezina Trophy winner 
like Bobrovsky? Edmonton’s Cam 
Talbot or Detroit’s Jimmy How¬ 
ard are possibilities. 

A lack of true sellers could 
drive up the prices and delay the 
falling dominoes. 

“Sometimes it drags out a little 
bit,” Washington GM Brian Ma- 
cLellan said. “I think people get 
frustrated with it, but people are 
trying to get full value for things 
they perceive need to be getting 
full value (for), and it takes it to 
the end to figure out what is the 
actual value.” 

MacLellan said the defending 
Stanley Cup champion Capitals 
are active in trade talks. Their 
championship window is wide 
open now. For teams like the Fly¬ 
ers, the window isn’t yet open 
without some changes. 

“We could both buy and sell,” 
Flyers GM Chuck Fletcher said. 
“Every decision we make, if we’re 
going to try to improve our team 
going forward and we can get that 

player now, great.To be better 

next year, we may have to try to 
get better this year.” 

Plenty of calls should be going 
to Los Angeles GM Rob Blake, 



Photos by Nathan Denette, The Canadian Press/AP 

The Toronto Maple Leafs acquired defenseman Jake Muzzin from 
the Los Angeles Kings for a first-round pick and two prospects. 


who acknowledged the Kings 
are “at the bottom of the league.” 
They have a potential rental in 
forward Carl Hagelin and some 
older players with years left on 
their deals like Jeff Carter and 
Alec Martinez. It is a team in 
transition after winning the Cup 
in 2012 and 2014. 

“We’re looking at a lot of differ¬ 
ent options,” Blake said. “I don’t 
want to get into specifics of play¬ 
ers, but we are actively looking at 
making moves for the future of 
the organization.” 

Matthews cashes in 

Toronto agreed to terms with 
franchise center Auston Mat- 


NHL scoreboard 


Eastern Conference 


Tampa Bay 

Toronto 

Montreal 

Boston 

Buffalo 

Florida 

Detroit 

Ottawa 


Atlantic Division 

OT Pts GF GA 

3 81 207 149 


53 39 

53 33 

54 30 
54 29 

52 26 20 
51 21 22 

53 21 25 


69 190 150 
66 164 156 
66 155 140 
58 153 160 
50 158 178 
49 150 174 
43 163 199 


53 19 __ _ . 

Metropolitan Division 

N.Y. Islanders 52 30 16 6 66 152 128 

Washington 53 29 18 6 64 178 168 

Pittsburgh 53 28 19 6 62 183 164 

Columbus 52 29 20 3 61 169 162 

Carolina 53 26 21 6 58 152 155 

Philadelphia 53 24 23 6 54 153 177 

N.Y. Rangers 53 23 22 8 54 152 178 

New Jersey 52 20 25 7 47 153 178 

Western Conference 


thews on a $58.17 million, five- 
year extension. Matthews will 
make much of his money in sign¬ 
ing bonuses during the length of 
the contract that counts $11,634 
million against the salary cap 
through 2023-24. 

Matthews and the Maple Leafs 
agreed on something shorter than 
the eight years Connor McDavid 
got in Edmonton to keep his sal¬ 
ary under $12 million. It remains 
to be seen what that means for 
teammate Mitch Marner and 
Winnipeg winger Patrik Laine in 
upcoming contract negotiations, 
both on cap-strapped teams want¬ 
ing to win now where perhaps a 
shorter contract is better. 



Toronto Maple Leafs center 
Auston Matthews signed a five- 
year contract extension with an 
average annual salary 
of $11.634 million. 


Winnipeg 

Nashville 

Dallas 

Minnesota 

St. Louis 

Colorado 

Chicago 

Calgary 
San Jose 

Vancouver 

Arizona 

Edmonton 

Anaheim 


Central Division 

GP W L OT Pts GF GA 

‘71 187 149 


55 32 19 

53 28 21 

53 26 22 

51 24 22 

52 22 22 

54 21 24 
Pacific Division 

53 34 14 5 


68 171 141 
60 138 134 
57 150 154 

53 146 153 
52 173 173 
51 173 198 

73 197 152 

69 193 171 
64 163 150 

54 155 167 
51 140 155 
51 153 178 
51 125 172 
48 125 158 


54 31 

55 30 21 
54 24 24 
53 23 25 

53 23 25 

54 21 24 
Los Angeles 53 22 27 

Note: Two points for a 
for overtime loss. Top three teams ii 
each division and two wild cards per 
conference advance to playoffs. 

Wednesday’s games 
Toronto 5, Ottawa 4 
N.Y. Rangers 4, Boston 3, SO 
Thursday's games 
Los Angeles at Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh at Florida 
N.Y. Islanders at New Jersey 
Colorado at Washington 
Carolina at Buffalo 
Anaheim at Ottawa 
Winnipeg at Montreal 
St. Louis at Tampa Bay 
Vegas at Detroit 
Edmonton at Minnesota 
Dallas at Nashville 
Vancouver at Chicago 
Columbus at Arizona 
San Jose at Calgary 

Friday’s game 
Carolina at N.Y. Rangers 

Saturday’s games 
Anaheim at Philadelphia 
Minnesota at New Jersey 
Detroit at Buffalo 
Colorado at N.Y. Islanders 
Los Angeles at Boston 
Winnipeg at Ottawa 
Nashville at St. Louis 
Dallas at Arizona 
San Jose at Edmonton 
Florida at Washington 
Pittsburgh at Tampa Bay 
Toronto at Montreal 
Calgary at Vancouver 
Columbus at Vegas 

Sunday’s games 
St. Louis at Nashville 
Carolina at New Jersey 
Colorado at Boston 
Winnipeg at Buffalo 
Detroit at Chicago 
Minnesota at N.Y. Islanders 
Tampa Bay at Florida 
Toronto at N.Y. Rangers 


Baseball looks at 
big rule changes 

3-batter minimum, early trade deadline, 
universal DH among radical proposals 


By Ronald Blum 

Associated Press 

NEW YORK — Mqjor League 
Baseball and its players are dis¬ 
cussing bold changes to spark the 
sport that include a three-bat¬ 
ter minimum before a pitching 
change except at the start of an 
inning, a single trade deadline set 
before the All-Star break and ex¬ 
panded rosters. 

The union renewed its push to 
extend the designated hitter to the 
National League, suggested ama¬ 
teur draft incentives for winning 
records and penalties for losing 
records and proposed a change 
in service-time rules that would 
lead to faster free agency for top 
rookies held in the minor leagues 
early in the season. Management 
proposed expanding minimum 
time on the disabled list and op¬ 
tional assignments to the minor 
leagues to 15 days. 

The talks are an expansion of 
the ones last offseason in which 
management threatened to imple¬ 
ment a pitch clock, then backed off 
but did institute limits on mound 
visits without pitching changes. 
Management made its proposal 
on Jan. 14, the union responded 
last Friday and discussions are 
ongoing. 

Management is concerned 
about a drop in offense that saw 
strikeouts exceed hits for the first 
time last year and the big league 
batting average drop to its lowest 
level since 1972. In a season that 
included an unusually cold and 
wet April, average attendance 
dropped for the third straight 
season and fell below 30,000 for 
the first time since 2003. 

Some of the most interesting 
changes appear likely to be put 
off until 2020 at the earliest: 

Relief pitchers: Management 
proposed that a team not be al¬ 
lowed to bring in a reliever until 
the previous pitcher has faced 
three batters or an inning ends. 
There were 1,145 one-batter out¬ 
ings last season, according to the 
Elias Sports Bureau, up from 
1,119 the previous year but down 
from 1,182 in 2016. The change 
would have an impact on the use 
of “openers” for a few batters, a 
move pioneered by Tampa Bay 
manager Kevin Cash and emu¬ 
lated by Milwaukee manager 
Craig Counsell in Game 5 of the 
NL Championship Series. 

Players countered the change 
should start in the minor leagues 
this year and reach the majors in 
2020. 

Designated hitter: The DH has 

been used in the AL since 1973, 
but the NL has never adopted 
the rule and Commissioner Rob 
Manfred has said he supports the 
status quo. The union proposed 


the DH start being used in the NL 
this year, but management in the 
past has considered the DH an 
economic issue, and Manfred has 
said that economic changes must 
wait for negotiations for a new 
labor contract that would start 
ahead of the 2022 season. 

Pitch clocks: Management 
again has proposed a pitch clock, 
and the union countered with 
limitations on its use. 

Mound visits without pitching 
changes: A limit of six began last 
season, and management wants to 
lower that to four this season and 
three in 2020. The union coun¬ 
tered with five this year and, if 
the average time of a nine-inning 
game is longer this year than last, 
then four in 2020. 

Trade deadline: Players pro¬ 
posed a single trade deadline 
be instituted before the All-Star 
break to keep teams from dealing 
veterans when the clubs conclude 
their chances of a playoff berth 
have dwindled. The deadline for 
trades without waivers was June 
15 from 1923 through 1985 and 
has been July 31 since. Players 
who clear waivers can be dealt 
after the deadline, but they must 
be in an organization by Aug. 31 
to be eligible for the postseason. 

Roster size: Many have criti¬ 
cized the roster rules, which 
generally allow a team 25 active 
players through Aug. 31 and then 
40 until the end of the season. 
Management proposed allowing 
a 26-man roster, including a 12- 
pitcher maximum, through Aug. 
31, and then up to 28 for the rest of 
the season. The union countered 
each team should be required to 
have 28 active from Sept. 1 on 
and that there be a supplemental 
roster of four players after the 
Triple-A postseason ends. 

Anti-tanking: Concerned that 
teams with small or no playoff 
chances put less of an emphasis 
on winning to get higher selec¬ 
tions in the amateur draft, the 
union proposed that a team with 
90 or more losses in consecutive 
years have its highest selection in 
the next amateur draft dropped 
15 slots and lose $2 million in in¬ 
ternational signing bonus pool al¬ 
location. A team with 90 or more 
losses in three straight years 
would drop 20 slots and lose $3 
million in allocation. Clubs that 
reach the postseason would be 
awarded additional draft picks in 
the competitive balance rounds. 

Study on lowering pitcher’s 
mound: The pitcher’s mound was 
dropped from 15 inches to 10 for 
the 1969 season, and manage¬ 
ment wants to establish a commit¬ 
tee to study whether it should be 
lowered again. The union wants 
the committee to include active 
players. 
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DODDEA Europe basketball 

Ramstein close 
to perfect finish 

By Gregory Broome 

Stars and Stripes 

The DODEA Europe Division I basketball races are heat¬ 
ing up in February, led by two of the hottest teams on the 
continent. 

The Ramstein boys, chasing their fifth consecutive Euro¬ 
pean championship, have conquered every opponent in their 
path in building a 10-0 divisional and 11-0 overall record, and 
the field is running out of opportunities to prevent a perfect 
Ramstein regular season. The last-place SHAPE Spartans 
draw that thankless assignment this weekend, while Wies¬ 
baden gets the final shot on Tuesday. 

The Warriors played the Royals as tough as anyone in a 67- 
61 loss at Ramstein on Dec. 4 and rattled off an eight-game 
winning streak in response to that early-season setback. But 
Wiesbaden has faltered of late, dropping a 59-49 decision to 
Kaiserslautern on Jan. 29 and taking a pair of tough losses to 
Stuttgart last weekend. 

Stuttgart visits Kaiserslautern this weekend in a key large- 
school boys doubleheader that should have a major impact on 
seeding. The games are the last Division I matchups of the 
year for Stuttgart. 

The Stuttgart-Kaiserslautern girls matchup is even more 
intriguing, pitting the division’s established champ against 
this winter’s breakout team. 

The two-time defending champion Panthers have cruised 
to an 8-1 start to the season, faltering only in a late-January 
doubleheader split with Ramstein. Stuttgart bounced back 
from that disappointment by throttling Wiesbaden by a com¬ 
bined 47 points over two games. 

But that loss means Stuttgart is looking up in the stand¬ 
ings at Kaiserslautern, which swept the season series from 
Ramstein with a 37-33 defeat of the Royals on Tuesday. The 
Raiders have run into trouble in the postseason in recent sea¬ 
sons; conquering the reigning champs this late in the regular 
season might set the stage for the breakthrough the team has 
been chasing. 



Brian FERGUsoN/Stars and Stripes 

Kyrie Sloan takes the last shot of the game as time runs 
out during the Kaiserslautern vs. Lakenheath game at 
Kaiserslautern on Jan. 18. Kaiserslautern won 62-59. 

Meanwhile, the dangerous Naples Wildcats are waiting to 
pounce after falling short in last year’s Division I girls cham¬ 
pionship game. Naples hasn’t seen much large-school action 
since December, when it split four Division I games, includ¬ 
ing a 40-27 loss to Stuttgart in a title-game rematch. But 
the Wildcats have feasted on local fodder since and should 
be ready for postseason rigors after this weekend’s set with 
reigning Division III champion Sigonella. 
broome.gregory@stripes.com 


Draw boosts 


Rota for wrestling finals 



Norman LLAMAs/Stars and Stripes 


Ankara junior Roberts Swart works on pinning Aviano’s Blake Fluck during a 
tournament held at Aviano Air Base on Saturday. Swart will be the only wrestler 
from Ankara participating in a sectional tournament this weekend. 


By Gregory Broome 

Stars and Stripes 

Across all sports and at all levels of 
competition, the goal of championship- 
minded teams is to peak at the right 
time. The Rota Admirals are doing just 
that this winter. 

The Rota wrestling team, its schedule 
limited by its geographic situation and 
its impact muffled by the much larger 
DODEA Europe schools it encounters, is 
coming on strong as the regular season 
gives way to the postseason. Sectional 
qualifying meets Saturday at Brussels, 
Stuttgart and Vicenza will determine 
the bulk of the field for the European 
championship meet, scheduled for Feb. 
15-16 at Wiesbaden. 

Last weekend, the Division II Admi¬ 
rals took first place in a five-team meet 
in Italy, posting 121 team points to fin¬ 
ish ahead of Division I Naples and Vi¬ 
cenza, reigning D-II champ Aviano and 
solid D-III entry Sigonella. 

This weekend, the Admirals will 
return to Italy to compete in a south¬ 
ern sectional meet that represents a 
mathematical best-case scenario for 
the squad. Rather than deal with the 
overwhelming numbers of Stuttgart 
and Ramstein, Rota will share the meet 
with Vilseck, a tough but more manage¬ 
ably sized Division I program, along 
with the five above-mentioned Italian 
teams and small school Ankara. 

Rota coach Luke Spencer said the Ad¬ 
mirals are “happy” with the draw, while 
stressing that his team wasn’t looking to 
duck any of DODEA Europe’s top pro¬ 


grams. The Admirals boast some top¬ 
flight contenders, notably 120-pounder 
Philip Rivera, 182-pounder Luke Colvin 
and 195-pounder Gavin Vasquez, and 
admirable depth, especially for a Divi¬ 
sion II roster. 

“We are excited to compete, and we 
would like to qualify as many as we 
can,” Spencer said. “We don’t want to 
avoid anyone. We want to compete every 
weekend to the best of our ability.” 

That ability has steadily developed 
over the course of the season. The Ad¬ 
mirals finished second to Vicenza in a 
season-opening Italian meet Dec. 1 and 
claimed a distant second to reigning 
juggernaut Stuttgart in a packed Jan. 26 
meet. Rota’s breakthrough win on Sat¬ 
urday might set the stage for a run to 


the Division II title, an effort that starts 
this weekend. 

“We understand that in order to build 
a wrestling culture, we first have to de¬ 
velop expectations for performance,” 
Spencer said. “We were excited to win 
as a team last weekend. We hope it will 
help us compete as a team in Vicenza 
this weekend.” 

Ramstein will bring its sizeable roster 
to the northern sectional in Brussels, re¬ 
ducing the margin for error for regional 
mainstays AFNORTH, Alconbury, Lak¬ 
enheath, SHAPE and the host Brigands. 
Stuttgart will start its dynasty defense 
on home mats, welcoming Division I 
visitors Kaiserslautern and Wiesbaden 
along with small schools Baumholder, 
Hohenfels and Spangdahlem. 


DODEA Japan basketball 

Boys battle for 
bragging rights 

King, Edgren, Kinnick contending 

By Dave Ornauer 
Stars and Stripes 

YOKOSUKA NAVAL BASE, Japan — While the 
girls title in this weekend’s DODEA Japan basket¬ 
ball tournament has a clear favorite in Zama, the 
boys championship looks to be a tossup. 

E.J. King, Edgren and host Kinnick entered the 
boys tournament a combined 48-7. The Cobras’ and 
Eagles’ lone losses came against the Red Devils, 
while Kinnick lost once to King and twice to Hum¬ 
phreys in the Kanto Classic two weeks ago. 

It seemed only fitting that King and Edgren kicked 
off the tournament; of the three favored teams, they- 
had yet to face each other this season. 

“With the format a true double (elimination), we 
want to see what they’ve got right away,” Eagles 
coach Andre Thibert said, this season after losing 
twice to Kinnick at home last weekend. 

“You’re going to end up facing everybody in the 
tournament anyway.” 

Things did not go the Eagles’ way; the Cobras got 
26 points from senior Dyson Robinson in a 54-38 
win over Edgren. King won its round-robin pool at 
2-0; the Eagles finished last at 0-2. 

“This is what it’s supposed to be like,” said Tra¬ 
vis Elliott, first-year coach of the Cobras, who at 
19-1 entered the DODEA Japan finals with the best 
record among DODEA and international-school 
teams. “These games are fun. We’re really looking 
forward to it.” 

The three-day event began Thursday with pool 
play for seeding purposes, the six boys and girls 
teams divided into pools of three teams each. Dou¬ 
ble-elimination play started Thursday evening and 
continues through the championship games Satur¬ 
day afternoon. 

The tournament is a dress rehearsal for Far East 
play, Elliott said. Five of the 10 Division II teams, 
including King, are in the field. 

“Just to learn about them, see how they operate,” 
Elliott said of the benefits of facing Edgren right 
away. The Cobras could end up playing Edgren at 
least three more times in the tournament, plus the 
next weekend at Sasebo. “We’ll see a lot of them be¬ 
fore Far East,” he said. 

The Red Devils (20-3 entering DODEA Japan) 
and Cobras split a pair of games at Marine Corps 
Air Station Iwakuni earlier this season. The last 10 
minutes of their second game, which Kinnick pulled 
away to win 54-34 on Jan. 12, is what Elliott says his 
team needs to focus on. 

“We know we have to go back and take care of 
what went wrong,” Elliott said. “We’re good, but 
they’re good also. May the best team win. We’re ex¬ 
cited to see Edgren and go against Kinnick again.” 

Zama by far and away had the best Japan girls 
win-loss record at 16-4 entering the tournament, 
including 10-0 in regular-season games against 
DODEA Japan opponents. 

But coach Daisy Whitaker-Hayes says that’s no 
guarantee the Trojans will win this tournament. 

“We have to come out, play our A’ game and mini¬ 
mize mistakes,” Whitaker-Hayes said. “Turnovers, 
missed layups, bad passes. We need to work on 
those.” 

The Trojans swept both games in their pool. And 
Whitaker-Hayes said she was pleasantly surprised 
at the performance of her second-line players. 

“They did better than the starters did,” she said. 
“They (substitutes) played hard and put up a good 
bit of points. We can always improve, [but] yes, I’m 
happy.” 

For the rest of the region, basketball titles have 
pretty much been wrapped up. Kadena visits Kuba- 
saki on Friday, the two schools facing each other for 
the final time this regular season; the Panthers boys 
and girls swept their series thus far. 

ornauer.dave@stripes.com 
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Rematch: 
Virginia to 
host Duke 

Michigan, looking to 
avenge its first defeat, 
will take on Wisconsin 

By John Marshall 

Associated Press 

Duke and Virginia played one of the college 
basketball season’s most entertaining, high- 
level games just two weeks ago. 

The rematch comes Saturday. No. 2 vs. No. 3, 
Final Four favorites playing with the ACC lead 
potentially on the line. 

Find a TV. This one’s going to be good. 

The Blue Devils won the first match-up 72-70 
to hand the Cavaliers their first loss of the sea¬ 
son after opening with 16 straight wins. 

Duke’s dynamic freshman duo of R.J. Bar¬ 
rett and Zion Williamson were at their best that 
day at Cameron Indoor Stadium, combining for 
57 points in a back-and-forth game filled with 
highlight-reel plays. 

The Blue Devils, then ranked No. 1, turned 
the tables on the defensive-minded Cavaliers, 
holding them to one field goal during a nine- 
minute stretch of the second half despite playing 
without point guard Tre Jones due to a shoulder 
injury. Duke shot 63 percent in the second half 
against one of the nation’s best defensive teams 
to bounce back from a loss to Syracuse earlier 
in the week. 

The Blue Devils (19-2, 7-1 ACC) haven’t 
slowed down since the Jan. 19 game and enter 
this week a half-game behind the Cavaliers 
in the ACC, tied with North Carolina. Duke 
stomped Notre Dame and St. John’s last week 
with Jones back. The Blue Devils play Boston 
College on Tuesday. 

Virginia bounced back from the Duke loss 
with four straight wins behind its still-stifling 
defense. The Cavaliers held Wake Forest to 45 
points, Miami to 46 and have the nation’s best 
scoring defense by more than four points per 
game at 52.9. 

Virginia (20-1, 8-1) beat Miami last Saturday 
without point guard Ty Jerome due to a sore 
back and his status for Saturday is uncertain. 

With James out, De’Andre Hunter scored 14 
points and Mamadi Diakite had 11 points and 
three blocks. 

“We were unsound the last two games,” Vir¬ 
ginia coach Tony Bennett said, “and of course 
Ty helps us with that and his absence certainly 
showed. It was invaluable experience for all our 
guys to play in that.” 

The good news for the Cavaliers: Saturday’s 
game is at John Paul Jones Arena, where 
they’re 27-1 the past two seasons. 

Rematch II: Virginia isn’t the only team to 
get a rematch against the team that ended its 
undefeated season. 

On Saturday, No. 7 Michigan will host No. 
19 Wisconsin. The first meeting, on the same 
day Virginia lost to Duke, the Badgers ended 
the Wolverines’ unblemished run at 17 straight 
games with a 64-54 victory. 

Ethan Happ had 26 points and 10 rebounds, 
helping Wisconsin pull away in the final min¬ 
ute, setting off a court rushing by its fans. The 
Badgers have not lost since, stretching their 
winning streak to five games with an eight- 



Andy Manis/AP 


Wisconsin’s Ethan Happ, left, shown last Friday against Maryland, helped end 
Michigan’s unbeaten string Jan. 19 with 26 points and 10 rebounds. 

point win over then-No. 21 Maryland. 

Michigan is coming off its second loss of the 
season, 74-59 to Iowa last Friday. 

Big East showdown: Saturday will also fea¬ 
ture a game that could go a long way to deter¬ 
mining the Big East regular-season title. 

No. 10 Marquette has the higher ranking, but 
No. 14 Villanova has the Big East lead by a game 
after opening conference play 9-0. The Golden 
Eagles have won eight straight since opening 
the Big East with a loss to St. John’s. 

Marquette’s high-scoring guard Markus 
Howard against the defending national cham¬ 
pions’ defense is going to be fun to watch. 

Rivalries: This week will feature two big ri¬ 
valry games: No. 13 Kansas at Kansas State 
on Tuesday and No. 4 Gonzaga hosting Saint 
Mary’s on Saturday. 

The Jayhawks have been up and down since 
big man Udoka Azubuike was lost for the sea¬ 
son in early January to a hand injury, with 
three losses in their last five games. The Wild¬ 
cats have won six of seven and will be at home. 

Gonzaga has yet to lose in West Coast Con¬ 
ference play and has two losses all season. The 
Zags’ road to the WCC title almost always goes 
through the Gaels, who are 5-3 in the WCC. 

No. 1 Tennessee also plays Florida on 
Saturday. 

Ranked games: This week’s slate includes 
two other games between ranked opponents. 

On Saturday, No. 16 Louisville plays at No. 22 
Florida State. The Cardinals, at 8-2, still have a 
shot at catching Virginia, North Carolina and 
Duke to win the ACC regular-season title. The 
Seminoles need to get a roll going after opening 
conference 4-4. 

Sunday will feature a key American Athletic 
Conference game when No. 25 Cincinnati hosts 
No. 12 Houston. Both are atop the AAC at 8-1 
and the Bearcats are ranked for the first time 
this season after winning seven straight games. 

The Cougars have won six straight since their 
only loss of the season, Jan. 9 against Temple. 


LE 



No. 2 Duke (19-2,7-1) 
at No. 3 Virginia (20-1,8-1) 

AFN-Sports 
Midnight Saturday CET 
8 a.m. SundayJKT 





No. 19 Wisconsin (17-6,9-3) 
at No. 7 Michigan (21-2,10-2) 

AFN-Sports2 
6 p.m. Saturday CET 
2 a.m. SundayJKT 



No. 5 Kentucky (19-3,8-1) 
at Mississippi St. (16-6,4-5) 

AFN-Sports 
7 p.m. Saturday CET 
3 a.m. SundayJKT 


NCAA using 
new formula 
for rankings 

By Aaron Beard 

Associated Press 

RALEIGH, N.C. — The selection com¬ 
mittee that chooses the NCAA Tourna¬ 
ment field is getting its first use of a new 
rankings formula that uses factors such as 
offensive and defensive efficiency when 
evaluating teams. 

The committee is holding orientation 
meetings this week in Indianapolis. The 
work includes using the NCAA Evaluation 
Tool (NET) rankings to help choose the top 
16 seeds to this point ahead of a Saturday 
reveal, which comes about a month from 
Selection Sunday on March 17. 

“The main thing about this tool is it’s cur¬ 
rent,” committee chairman Bernard Muir 
said Wednesday during a teleconference 
with reporters. “We want to remain cur¬ 
rent. Over the years, I’m sure future com¬ 
mittees will continue to look at the tool. For 
right now, we feel like this is a great first 
start and we’ll see in the offseason whether 
we need to review the tool at all.” 

The NCAA announced in August that it 
was moving to the more analytical NET 
incorporating factors such as game re¬ 
sults, strength of schedule, game location, 
scoring margin and net efficiency at both 
ends of the court. That came after using 
the RPI since 1981, which focused on win¬ 
ning percentage, strength of schedule and 
opponent’s strength of schedule. 

Still, there’s a feeling-out process with 
the change. 

For example, NET caps victory margin 
at 10 points to avoid teams running up the 
score. And Virginia Tech coach Buzz Wil¬ 
liams said after his No. 11 Hokies lost Mon¬ 
day to No. 16 Louisville that the rankings 
formula was one reason he called a timeout 
down 11 with 21 seconds left. 

The Hokies got a late three-pointer to fall 
72-64. 

“According to all the research I’ve found, 
if you win by 10 or more, that helps,” Wil¬ 
liams said. “If you lose by 10 or more, that 
hurts. So 21 seconds left, you’ll see a lot of 
that. It’s been going on. I think it’s just now 
kind of coming to the surface.... The basket 
at the end, it was in a losing effort, but deci¬ 
mal points maybe it matters even though we 
don’t know the formula. 

“But some of the smart people are hint¬ 
ing that it does matter.” 

Muir, Stanford’s athletics director, said 
the committee has “heard some coaches ex¬ 
press some concern” but said one possession 
wouldn’t have that significant of an impact. 

“It’s a new tool, something that will prob¬ 
ably be tweaked down the road,” Muir said, 
“not sure how soon that will be.” 

Sorting out: Muir heard the criticism 
that followed the first NET rankings in No¬ 
vember with Ohio State — ranked No. 16 in 
the AP Top 25 at the time — as No. 1. This 
week’s NET is led by Virginia, Gonzaga, 
Duke, Tennessee and Kentucky. “We also 
knew as part of this new NET, as time went 
on ... that it’s starting to sort itself out,” 
Muir said. 

The top lines: Muir said the committee 
is “pretty much” certain which teams will 
fill the lines for 1- and 2-seeds in Saturday’s 
reveal of the top four seeds in each of four 
regions. While only the top 16 will be re¬ 
vealed, he said the committee will go as far 
as seeding teams 1 through 24. 

Predictable: Muir said 15 of 16 teams 
from the February 2017 reveal were still in 
the top 16 that March. Last year 13 of 16 
teams stayed in that top group, with Muir 
noting two that fell out ended up as No. 5 
seeds. 
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COLLEGE BASKETBALL/GOLF 


Focus: March Madness 
is just around the corner 


FROM BACK PAGE 

To get you caught up, we’ve got 
a rundown of what’s happened so 
far and what to look forward to: 

Mount Zion: Zion Williamson 
arrived at Duke with plenty of 
hype as the highest-flying fresh¬ 
man in Coach K’s stellar recruit¬ 
ing class. 

Somehow, Williamson has ex¬ 
ceeded lofty expectations. 

If you’re going to watch only 
one player from now until the 
national championship game in 
April, the 6-foot-7, 285-pound for¬ 
ward is the one. 

And do it while you can: He 
likely will be the No. 1 pick in this 
year’s NBA Draft. 

Ballin’ Blue Devils: William¬ 
son has been good and so has his 
team. 

Duke has four freshmen who 
likely will be first-round NBA 
picks, including three poten¬ 
tial lottery picks. R.J. Barrett 
is smooth, athletic and could be 
the No. 2 pick behind William¬ 
son next summer. Cam Reddish 
is 6-8 and can play inside or out. 
Point guard Tre Jones could end 
up being better than his brother, 
Tyus, who plays for the NBA’s 
Minnesota Timberwolves. 

Fans often get tired of the hype 
surrounding Duke’s teams. This 
year, it’s legit. 

Yeah, Ja: The best player most 
college basketball fans may not 
have heard of is Ja Morant. 

That’s because he plays at Mur¬ 
ray State, which gets overshad¬ 
owed by the two larger programs 
in Kentucky. 

Like Williamson, Morant is a 
highlight waiting to happen. Also 
like Williamson, Morant is ex¬ 
pected to be a lottery pick later 
this year — he’s averaging 24.1 
points, 10.3 assists and 5.6 re¬ 
bounds per game. 

Vaulting Vols: Tennessee can 
not only stake a claim as the best 
team in the SEC, but the best in 
the country. 

The Volunteers currently are 
No. 1 in the AP Top 25 and have 
lost once all season, in overtime 
to then-No. 2 Kansas. 

Tennessee is loaded with talent 


and depth and has a front-run¬ 
ner for national player of the year 
in Grant Williams. Coach Rick 
Barnes’ team is a true national- 
title contender. 

Zigging Zags: Gonzaga entered 
the 2018-19 season being hyped 
as a Final Four contender, maybe 
even better than the team that 
reached the national title game 
two years ago. 

The Zags hit a snag before the 
season started, losing multital¬ 
ented forward Killian Tillie to 
an ankle injury. Now that Tillie 
is back and guard Geno Crandall 
has returned from a broken hand, 
Gonzaga will be tough to beat. 

The Zags have a national play¬ 
er of the year-type player in Rui 
Hachimura and arguably have 
coach Mark Few’s most talented 
roster ever. 

Tough ACC: This year could 
mark the first with an all-ACC 
Final Four. OK, maybe not, but 
the conference is loaded. 

Duke has been dominant, No. 
3 Virginia still has that lockdown 
defense and No. 8 North Carolina 
has a trove of talent. No. 10 Vir¬ 
ginia Tech has one of the nation’s 
best backcourts and can light it 
up from the three-point arc. No. 
22 Florida State is loaded with tal¬ 
ent, depth and athleticism. Louis¬ 
ville has made huge strides in its 
first season under Chris Mack, 
and Syracuse has a victory over 
Duke under its belt. 

The ACC Tournament should 
be a wild ride. 

Mid-major monsters: Every 
March, mid-major teams make 
deep runs at the NCAA Tourna¬ 
ment. Expect this year to be no 
different. 

Nevada has the type of talent¬ 
ed, veteran roster that could send 
coach Eric Musselman to the top 
of the college basketball world. 

Houston has outstanding 
guards and coach Kelvin Samp¬ 
son is one of the best in the game. 

Buffalo has shown last year’s 
knockoff of Arizona in the NCAA 
Tournament’s first round was no 
fluke. The Bulls have nearly ev¬ 
eryone back and are 19-3 heading 
into this week. 



Michael Wyke/AP 


Tennessee forward Grant Williams, left, and guard Jordan Bone 
talk during their game against Texas A&M on Saturday in College 
Station, Texas. The Volunteers currently are No. 1 in the AP Top 25. 
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Clint Eastwood chips the ball to the 18th green during the celebrity challenge event of the AT&T Pebble 
Beach National Pro-Am tournament on Wednesday in Pebble Beach, Calif. 

Pebble Beach pulling double duty 

Iconic course hosting PGA Tour event and major championship in same year 

By Doug Ferguson 

Associated. Press 

PEBBLE BEACH, Calif. — Only four American 
courses have hosted a PGA Tour event and a major 
championship in the same year, a concept that 
USGA chief executive Mike Davis does not consider 
to be ideal. 

One big exception is Pebble Beach. 

“I think this is great,” Davis said Wednesday as 
he walked down the 16th fairway. “Because this is 
nothing like it will be June.” 

The views won’t change, and they were as spec¬ 
tacular as ever on the eve of the AT&T Pebble Beach 
Pro-Am, with turquoise waves crashing against 
rocks and sending eruptions of white spray against 
the backdrop of Pebble’s small greens. 

But this is not a week for any scouting reports. 

Heavy rain over the weekend, with wind so strong 
it knocked over a corporate tent left of the sixth fair¬ 
way, has saturated Pebble Beach so much that the 
turf sunk ever so slightly with every step on the fair¬ 
way. Davis Love III didn’t see where his shot landed 
on the 10th green because it was plugged, only the 
top half of the ball showing. 

No, this isn’t a sneak preview of the U.S. Open. It’s 
not a complete waste of time, either. 

Tommy Fleetwood of England is making his 
debut in the tournament, and he was so enamored 
being on the Monterey Peninsula that he quite hap¬ 
pily played through the chill and a few hail stones 
during a practice round Tuesday. Pebble has such a 
reputation that Fleetwood compared it with St. An¬ 
drews, not because of the course, but because of the 
iconic nature. 

“It’s just one of those few places in the world that 
has like an aura and an atmosphere about it and you 
feel very lucky to be playing golf this week,” he said. 

He can only picture what it will be like when Peb¬ 
ble hosts the U.S. Open for the sixth time in June. 

“It’s nowhere near what it’s probably going to be 
like,” Fleetwood said. “There’s so many guys that 
have played the PGA Tour for a long time will have 
been here. They know it. They feel comfortable. For 
me, this is the first time, so any advantage I would 
have had just turning up in June is much more posi¬ 
tive and good for me.” 

Torrey Pines also hosted a PGA Tour and U.S. 

Open in the same year in 2008 (Tiger Woods won 
them both), and that will happen again in two years. 

The other courses were Riviera (LA Open and PGA 
Championship in 1995) and Pinehurst No. 2 (North 
& South and PGA Championship in 1936). 

Changes already have started at Pebble, with fair¬ 
way lines moved in the way it will be in June. That 


Golf clarifies rule for caddies 

PEBBLE BEACH, Calif. — Six weeks into the new 
year and the new set of golf rules have their first 
change, this one on caddies standing behind their 
players. 

Golfs two governing bodies released a clarifica¬ 
tion Wednesday on the rule aimed at keeping caddies 
from being able to help their players line up a shot. 

The rule now says a two-shot penalty for his caddie 
standing behind him can be avoided if a player backs 
away from his stance and starts over anywhere on 
the golf course. Previously, the penalty could only be 
avoided on the putting green. 

The rule also says caddies won’t violate the rule if 
they were not aware their players were stepping in to 
take their stance. 

“Experience has taught us that introducing a new 
rule requires us to balance patience with a willingness 
to act quickly when necessary,” said Thomas Pagel, 
senior managing director of governance for the USGA. 

Rule 10.2b was created because of longtime criti¬ 
cism that caddies were helping to align players on 
shots. The rule stated that caddies could not deliber¬ 
ately stand behind their players as they were starting 
to take their stance until the shot was hit. 

Under the clarifications, caddies can line up their 
players for the purpose of making sure their club won’t 
hit a tree, or their feet are not on a cart path. 

The new rule was effectively immediately. 

— Associated Press 


much was obvious on No. 8, which has a white, knee- 
high rock on the hill leading up to the fairway as an 
alignment aid. 

The rock is not there this week, because any shot 
over it would wind up in the rough, not the fairway. 

“The fairways taken in is what you notice imme¬ 
diately,” Jordan Spieth said. “The rough is actually 
lower than it has been in past years for this tourna¬ 
ment right now. But the fairway lines ... you’re start¬ 
ing to see the fairways that we’re going to see for the 
U.S. Open. It just will play wider given how soft it is. 
The ball is not rolling.” 

With so much rain over the last few days, and the 
forecast for the weekend, players will likely be able 
to lift, clean and place their golf balls in the short 
grass. That’s not unusual for this tournament. It 
might be unusual for Davis and few others on the 
USGA executive committee. 

The U.S. Open never uses lift, clean and place 
— another example that while it’s the same course, 
this isn’t the U.S. Open. 
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SIGNING DAY 


Alabama, Georgia lead 
SEC’s raid of top talent 


Associated. Press 

KNOXVILLE, Tenn. — Leave 
it to the Southeastern Conference 
to provide some drama on sign¬ 
ing day that otherwise seemed 
anticlimactic. 

Even though the vast majority 
of recruits already had finalized 
their college decisions in the De¬ 
cember signing period, the tradi¬ 
tional February signing date still 
provided a few surprises as play¬ 
ers SEC teams were targeting 
backed out of longstanding verbal 
commitments. 

Wide receiver George Pick¬ 
ens, the nation’s No. 24 overall 
prospect according to compos¬ 
ite rankings of recruiting sites 
compiled by 247Sports, flipped 
his commitment from Auburn to 
Georgia. Alabama lost a couple 
of top-200 verbal commitments 
when defensive end Khris Bogle 
(No. 71) chose Florida and cor- 
nerback Christian Williams (No. 
160) signed with Miami. 

Alabama still topped the 
247Sports Composite team re¬ 
cruiting rankings for the eighth 
time in the last nine years, thanks 
mainly to the wealth of heralded 
prospects it signed in Decem¬ 
ber. Alabama enhanced its class 
Wednesday by signing defensive 
tackles Ishmael Sopsher (No. 47) 
and Byron Young (No. 77) and 
running back Keilan Robinson 
(No. 244). 

The SEC had four of the top five 
teams in the 247Sports Compos¬ 
ite rankings as of early Wednes¬ 
day evening. Georgia was second, 
Texas A&M fourth and LSU fifth. 
Also in the top 15 were Florida at 
No. 9 and Tennessee at No. 12. 

Ole Miss had one of the day’s 
biggest victories when it beat out 
Clemson and Alabama for run¬ 
ning back Jerrion Ealy, rated 29th 
in the 247Sports Composite. 

Tennessee landed the nation’s 
top remaining unsigned pros¬ 
pect when it added offensive 
tackle Darnell Wright, who was 
10th overall in the 247Sports 
Composite. 

Big Ten 

Michigan finished the football re¬ 
cruiting cycle with the top class in the 
conference, and four other conference 
programs were ranked in the top 25 in 
the nation. 

Wolverines coach Jim Harbaugh 
added one player on the second let- 
ter-of-intent signing day to a 26-man 
class that was No. 1 in the Big Ten 
and No. 8 nationally, according to the 
247Sports.com composite rankings. It 
was Michigan’s first top ranking in the 
Big Ten since 2007. 

Penn State coach James Franklin as¬ 
sembled a 23-man class made up of 
players from 11 states, including three 
from Florida and one from Oregon. The 


Nittany Lions were ranked No. 2 in the 
conference and No. 13 nationally. 

Ohio State, which had been No. 1 in 
Big Ten recruiting eight years in a row 
and in 10 of the last 11, slipped to No. 
3 during the coaching transition from 
Urban Meyer to Ryan Day. The Buck¬ 
eyes’ No. 14 national ranking was their 
lowest since 2010 and ended a streak 
of eight straight classes ranked seventh 
or higher. The drop is partly attributable 
to the 17-man class being Ohio State’s 
smallest since 2007. 

Big 12 

Oklahoma and Texas each had only 
one spot to fill in their top-10 recruiting 
classes. The four Big 12 schools with 
new coaches were a bit busier. 

New Kansas coach Les Miles added 
nine players in the second signing pe¬ 
riod, including running back and former 
Michigan commitment Amauri Pesek- 
Hickson, for an initial Jayhawks class 
of 19 signees. 

Kansas State coach Chris Klieman, 
who didn’t start full-time with the Wild¬ 
cats until after North Dakota State’s 
latest FCS national championship in 
early January, got their class to 23 with 
seven more players. 

Matt Wells also added seven more 
signees at Texas Tech, after 11 before 
Christmas soon after he left Utah State 
for the Big 12. 

New West Virginia coach Neal 
Brown signed three defensive players, 
even as the former Troy coach is still 
in the process of delegating recruiting 
responsibilities for his staff. 

While highly touted receiver Bru 
McCoy wasn’t part of the initial Texas 
signees in December, he is one of 10 
early enrollees who will take part in 
spring practice with the Longhorns 
after he transferred from Southern 
California. 

ACC 

Clemson just keeps on winning—on 
the football field, and in recruiting. 

Less than a month after the Tigers 
won their second national champion¬ 
ship in three years, they polished off 
the best class in the Atlantic Coast 
Conference, the first day of the tradi¬ 
tional signing period. 

The Tigers’ class grew to 29 players 
with the addition of two players — in¬ 
cluding instate three-star running back 
Michel Dukes — but they missed out 
on five-star running back Ealy, who 
donned a Mississippi cap during his 
nationally televised signing ceremony 
and picked his home state school. 

Even without him, they did plenty to 
remain ranked first in the ACC and in 
the top 10 nationally by 247sports.com 
and Rivals.com. 

Miami signed a punter who immedi¬ 
ately became a social media sensation. 
He’s a 25-year-old native Australian 
who’s 6-foot-4, 215 pounds and cov¬ 
ered in tattoos. Louis Hedley worked as 
a scaffolder in his home country, ac¬ 
cording to The Miami Herald, and he 


Joe Burbank, Orlando Sentinel/AP 

Team Flash running back Jerrion Ealy, left, tries to avoid the grasp of a defender during the Under 
Armour All America Game on Jan. 3 in Orlando, Fla. Ealy, a running back from Mississippi, signed with 
Ole Miss over Clemson. 


played Australian rules football there 
before giving the American version of 
the sport a try. 

Pac-12 

The traditional signing day merely 
padded Oregon’s already stellar recruit¬ 
ing class, the best in school history. 

The major ranking services all had 
Oregon’s class in the top 10 nationally, 
which also put the Ducks atop the Pac- 
12 Conference. 

Oregon got commitments from 21 
prospects when the early signing pe¬ 
riod opened in December. Among 
them was five-star defensive end Kay- 
von Thibodeaux, who was ESPN’s top 
overall prospect and the highest-ranked 
signee ever for the school. 

The Ducks added three more recruits 
Wednesday, including defensive tackle 
Kristian Williams, a four-star prospect 
out of Memphis, Tenn., who announced 
on Twitter last weekend that he had de¬ 
committed from Minnesota. 

Oregon also added Jamal Hill, a 
safety from Morrow High School in 
Georgia, and cornerback DJ James 
from Spanish Fort High School near 
Mobile, Ala. 

Washington capped its recruiting 
class by landing two of the top defen¬ 
sive players on the West Coast. The 
Huskies signed safety Asa Turner out of 
Carlsbad, Calif., and linebacker Daniel 
Heimuli from East Palo Alto, Calif. 


Sholten Singer, The Herald-Dispatch/AP 

Above: Darnell Wright reveals where he’s going to play college 
football Wednesday at Huntington (W.Va.) High School. 


Auburn head coach Gus Malzahn lost the crown jewel of his 
recruiting class when wide receiver George Pickens, the nation’s 
No. 24 overall prospect, flipped to conference rival Georgia. 
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SKIING/NBA 


Battered, 
bruised, 
Vonn down 
to last race 

By Andrew Dampf 

Associated Press 

ARE, Sweden—The red marks 
around her puffed-up right eye 
made Lindsey Vonn look like a 
roughed-up boxer. And that was 
nothing next to the purple-colored 
bruises and scrapes on U.S. team¬ 
mate Laurenne Ross’ backside. 

All from one day’s work as a 
downhill skier. 

“Downhill is not a healthy 
sport, people crash all the time, 
every day,” Vonn said. “If you 
want to be healthy, you should 
probably do another sport.” 

Vonn and Ross showed off the 
impacts of their crashes on social 
media Wednesday, a day after 
ending up in the safety nets from 
their falls in the super-G at the 
world championships. 

The 34-year-old Vonn has made 
a career out of bouncing back 
from frightful crashes. 

Now she’s down to her final 
race — and final fight. 

Her knees battered beyond re¬ 
pair, Vonn plans to retire after 
Sunday’s downhill race at worlds. 

“I just can’t push the limits 
anymore,” Vonn said. “I’ve come 
back from way too many inju¬ 
ries and I’m just not able to do it. 
That’s life... Not everyone can be 
Tom Brady and keep winning the 
Super Bowl for a million times.” 

Like Brady, Vonn has a trophy 
collection that most athletes could 
only dream about: Her 82 World 
Cup wins are by far the most ever 
by a female racer, leaving her five 
short of breaking the overall re¬ 
cord held by Swedish legend Inge- 
mar Stenmark. She has also won 
three Olympic medals, including 
gold in downhill, seven medals 
at worlds, four overall World Cup 
globes and 16 discipline titles. 

“If you look at all the injuries 
I’ve had, winning in five events, 
it’s really something amazing,” 
Vonn said. “I’m proud of it no 
matter if I got 82 or 87. I wish I 
could have gotten (87) but not at 
the risk of the rest of my life.” 

While Vonn sat out downhill 
training Wednesday and Thurs¬ 
day to recuperate from her latest 
crash — after which she said she 
felt like she had been “hit by an 
18-wheeler” — she enjoyed a lei¬ 
surely brunch of pancakes with 
her teammates. 

It was just the kind of day Vonn 
was thinking about when she an¬ 
nounced last week that she would 
retire after the championships — 
having considered calling it quits 
after failing to finish a super-G 
in Cortina d’Ampezzo, Italy, last 
month. 

“I didn’t want to end in Cortina. 
I wanted to say goodbye to every¬ 
body,” Vonn said. “It’s been nice 
to get messages from my fellow 
competitors, the coaches and all 
my friends who’ve supported me 
for so many years. It’s been re¬ 
ally, really heartwarming for me 
and makes the process of retiring 
a little bit easier maybe because 
of all the responses I’ve gotten.” 


Scoreboard 


Eastern Conference 

Atlantic Division 


Toronto 


39 16 .709 

■_ 35 19 .648 

Philadelphia 34 20 .630 

Brooklyn 29 27 .518 

New York 10 43 .189 

Southeast Division 

Charlotte 


Miami 
Washington 
Orlando 
Atlanta 

Milwaukee 

Indiana 

Detroit 

Chicago 

Cleveland 


25 27 .481 - 


22 


Central Division 


32 .407 
32 .407 
35 .340 


13 .755 - 

19 .648 5Vi 

29 .453 16 

12 42 .222 28Vi 

11 43 .204 29V4 


Western Conference 


Southwest Division 


L Pet 

22 .593 
24 .571 
28 .472 
31 .436 
__ 33 .400 

Northwest Division 

_ 37 17 .685 

Oklahoma City 34 19 .642 

Portland 32 21 .604 

Utah 31 24 .564 

Minnesota 25 28 .472 

Pacific Division 

38 15 .717 

30 25 .545 

28 26 .519 

" 27 .500 

45 .196 


Houston 
San Antonio 
Dallas 

New Orleans 
Memphis 


Golden State 
L.A. Clippers 
Sacramento 

Phoenix 


Brooklyn 135, Denver Tl. 
Milwaukee 148, Washington 129 
New Orleans 125, Chicago 120 
Dallas 99, Charlotte 93 
Utah 116, Phoenix 88 
Houston 127, Sacramento 101 
Golden State 141, San Antonio 102 
Thursday’s games 
L.A. Clippers at Indiana 
Minnesota at Orlando 
Toronto at Atlanta 
L.A. Lakers at Boston 
Memphis at Oklahoma City 
San Antonio at Portland 
Friday’s games 
Cleveland at Washington 
Denver at Philadelphia 
New York at Detroit 
Chicago at Brooklyn 
Milwaukee at Dallas 
Golden State at Phoenix 
Minnesota at New Orleans 
Miami at Sacramento 

Saturday’s games 
San Antonio at Utah 
Cleveland at Indiana 
Charlotte at Atlanta 
Toronto at New York 
L.A. Clippers at Boston 
New Orleans at Memphis 
Washington at Chicago 
Oklahoma City at Houston 
Orlando at Milwaukee 

Sunday’s games 
Portland at Dallas 
L.A. Lakers at Philadelphia 
Phoenix at Sacramento 
Orlando at Atlanta 
Miami at Golden State 


Harden, HOU 
Davis, NOR 
Curry, GOL 
-e, OKC 


_..jbud,\ 

Durant, GOL 

Leonard, TOR _ 

Antetokounmpo, MIL50 497 
Liljard, POR 52 448 


Scoring 
G FG 

51 546 

41 430 

42 407 

52 484 
50 451 

53 509 
41 384 


Griffin, DET 
Booker, PHX 
Beal, WAS 
Walker, CHA 
Irving, BOS 
LaVine, CHI 
Towns, MIN 
Mitchell, UTA 
Thompson, GOL 


Drummond, DET 
Jordan, NYK 
Embiid, PHL 
Davis, NOR 
Gobert, UTA 

Capela, HOU _ 

Antetokounmpo, MIL 50 113 

Whiteside, MIA 46 174 

Towns, MIN 53 181 

” cevic, ORL 53 140 


51 452 
42 370 
54 498 

54 464 
45 410 
47 382 
53 437 

51 416 

. 52 447 

Rebounds 

G OFF 
50 260 

52 165 
50 127 

41 138 

55 206 

42 208 


FT PTS 

515 1861 
303 1203 
183 1215 
295 1458 
410 1372 
336 1453 
275 1118 
329 1349 
317 1360 
301 1329 
216 1044 
208 1342 
239 1341 
134 1070 
232 1078 
246 1211 
199 1141 2 
94 1139 2 

DEF TOT A 

481 741 1 
541 706 1 
547 674 1 
407 545 1 
498 704 1 
320 528 1 
508 621 ‘ 
396 570 
467 648 
492 632 


AVG 

36.5 

29.3 

28.9 
28.0 

27.4 
27.4 
27.3 
27.0 
26.2 
26.1 

24.9 
24.9 

24.8 

23.8 

22.9 
22.8 


Westbrook, OKC 
Lowry, TOR 
Holiday, NOR 
Simmons, PHL 
Harden, HOU 
Jokic, DEN 


11.9 

G AST AVG 

45 500 11.1 
43 394 9.2 

55 442 8.0 

53 425 8.0 

51 403 7.9 

53 408 7.7 


Calendar 

Feb. 7 - Trade deadline, 3 p.m. EST. 

Feb. 16 — Three-point, slam dunk con¬ 
tests, Charlotte, N.C. 

Feb. 17 - NBA All-Star Game, Char¬ 
lotte, N.C. 

March 1 — Playoff eligibility waiver 
deadline. 

April 10 — Regular season ends. 

April 13 — Playoffs begin. 

May 14 — Draft lottery, Chicago. 

May 14-19 — Draft combine, Chicago. 

May 30 — NBA Finals begin. 



David Banks/AP 

New Orleans Pelicans’ Anthony Davis talks during a timeout during the first half of an NBA basketball 
game against the Chicago Bulls on Wednesday. As of Thursday afternoon, he was still a Pelican. 


Decision day in Big Easy 


As Pelicans hold off on dealing All-Star Davis, 
deadline moves shake up Eastern Conference 


Associated Press 

MIAMI — Anthony Davis was still a member of 
the New Orleans Pelicans as the final hour of the 
trade deadline counted down Thursday afternoon. 

While Davis remained in place, the run-up to the 
deadline picked up steam in plenty of other locales 
around the league — including Dallas, where Mav¬ 
ericks forward Harrison Barnes didn’t play in the 
fourth quarter of a win over Charlotte on Wednes¬ 
day because of a trade with Sacramento. 

“I got word of it during the game,” Dallas coach 
Rick Carlisle said. 

Tobias Harris going to Philadelphia from the Los 
Angeles Clippers as the centerpiece of a six-person, 
four-draft-pick swap was the first notable deal of 
Trade Deadline Eve. Later, Chicago agreed to ac¬ 
quire Otto Porter Jr. from Washington for Jabari 
Parker and Bobby Portis. The Mavs and Kings 
agreed to swap Barnes for Zach Randolph and Jus¬ 
tin Jackson, and as the day was winding down the 
Wizards struck again — this time sending Markieff 
Morris to New Orleans for Wesley Johnson. 

The Wizards-Pelicans deal was confirmed to The 
Associated Press on condition of anonymity by peo¬ 
ple directly involved, pending the mandatory NBA 
trade calls to make the deals official. 

A person familiar with the terms also says the 
Memphis Grizzlies’ Marc Gasol is going to the To¬ 
ronto Raptors in exchange for Jonas Valanciunias. 

The person spoke Thursday to The Associated 
Press on condition of anonymity because the NBA 
has not held the trade call. ESPN, which first report¬ 
ed the deal, also said CJ Miles and Delon Wright 
will be included and going to Memphis. 

The Dallas-Sacramento deal is significant for 
both sides. 

The Kings are trying to get into the Western Con¬ 
ference playoffs, and now can add Barnes to their 
promising young core. Barnes has a $25.1 million 
player option for next season. Meanwhile, Dallas 
— which got Kristaps Porzingis and Tim Hardaway 
Jr. from New York last week in a massive deal — 
will have salary-cap space to spend in the coming 
months as it looks to build around Luka Doncic. 

“Things are going to look different on the court,” 
said Carlisle, who wished Barnes well and told him 


*We think this trade positions 
us well for the postseason, f 

Elton Brand 

76ers General Manager 


after Dallas’ game that he believes the Sacramento 
deal is a good situation for him. 

Harris, Boban Marjanovic and Mike Scott went 
to the 76ers, while Wilson Chandler, Mike Muscala 
and Landry Shamet went to the Clippers. Philadel¬ 
phia — with an eye on moving way up from the No. 
5 spot in the Eastern Conference — also gave up a 
protected 2020 first-round pick, a 2021 first-rounder 
that was once owned by Miami, and second-round¬ 
ers in 2021 and 2023 through Detroit. 

“We are in the unique position to contend now and 
we think this trade positions us well for the postsea¬ 
son,” 76ers general manager Elton Brand said. 

Porter will be headed to Chicago, with the Wiz¬ 
ards taking back Parker and Portis. Parker has 
been bracing for a trade, and moving Porter is a 
financial win if nothing else for Washington. So is 
the move that sends Morris to the Pelicans, one that 
should get the Wizards out of having to pay anything 
in luxury tax this season. 

Another deal with tax ramifications was worked 
out between Miami and Phoenix. The Heat sent 
Tyler Johnson and Wayne Ellington to the Suns 
for Ryan Anderson, helping alleviate the logjam of 
guards that Miami coach Erik Spoelstra has been 
dealing with all season—plus considerably lowering 
the Heat’s expected luxury tax bill. Ellington will 
likely be a buyout candidate, and therefore would be 
able to pick his own spot to finish the season. 

The Rockets also made a deal to get under the lux¬ 
ury tax ahead of Thursday’s deadline, sending Nik 
Stauskas and Wade Baldwin to the Indiana Pacers. 

Menawhile, the Milwaukee Bucks strengthened 
their postion in the East by acquiring forward Niko¬ 
la Mirotic from the Pelicans as part of a three-team 
deal sending the Bucks’ Jason Smith and Detroit’s 
Stanley Johnson to New Orleans. 

The Pelicans also received multiple second-round 
draft choices in the exchange. 
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AUTO RACING _ 

Kyle Larson: NASCAR’s new savior? 

Young driver with clean reputation could be boost series needs to fill veteran stars’ void 



LM Otero/AP 


As Kyle Larson enters his sixth season at NASCAR’s top level, it is clear that once he starts winning on a 
consistent basis he could become the biggest star in the series. 


By Jenna Fryer 
Associated Press 

CHARLOTTE, N.C. — NAS¬ 
CAR’s biggest stars have all 
moved on. Jeff Gordon and Dale 
Earnhardt Jr. are television ana¬ 
lysts while Tony Stewart is racing 
sprint cars again. Danica Patrick 
traded her firesuit for athleisure- 
wear while Carl Edwards just 
kind of disappeared. 

America’s top motorsports 
series is in need of a new face. 
The rapid wave of retirements 
brought in a crop of fresh-faced 
young drivers tasked with car¬ 
rying NASCAR through a tough 
transition, but no clear superstar 
to fill empty seats and shape the 
next generation of racers. 

It might be a job best suited for 
Kyle Larson, considered by many 
the best hope to bridge the gap 
between grassroots racing and 
NASCAR — and perhaps attract 
new fans to motorsports in a time 
of need. He is young at 26, and 
like childhood idol Gordon, he 
hails from California and made 
his name racing sprint cars. Lar¬ 
son has the raw talent to take 
risks that other drivers avoid, 
and he has built a reputation as 
a clean racer who won’t wreck a 
rival to win. 

His style has appealed to hard¬ 
core fans and his promise has 
piqued the interest of casual ob¬ 
servers. He is half-Japanese, the 
most successful graduate of NAS¬ 
CAR’s diversity program, and the 
only Asian-American full-time 
driver in NASCAR. 

Larson has all the elements to 
be the next Gordon or Stewart. 
Fair or not, he knows there are 
expectations to bring attention 
and excitement to NASCAR. 

“I think if I just continue doing 
what I am doing it takes care 
of itself, I don’t look at it like I 
have to work too hard to save 
motorsports,” Larson said. “I 
think if I just keep racing all the 
stuff that I do, it’s good for all of 
motorsports.” 

The pressure has been on Lar¬ 
son before he ever drove a stock 
car. 

Gordon, Stewart and Kasey 
Kahne anointed Larson the real 
deal after following his sprint 
car career, which exploded one 
magical night in 2011 at Stewart’s 
Eldora Speedway in Ohio. Lar¬ 
son that evening became only the 
second driver in history to win in 
all three kinds of USAC cars in a 
single night. 

Chip Ganassi hired him before 
the 2012 season and put him in a 
stock car for the first time even 
though the young driver had been 
on a path toward IndyCar. Larson 
was 19 and on a fast track to a Cup 
ride just two years later. 

He has won five races in the 
five seasons since, but he has 
probably lost a dozen more be¬ 
cause he is still learning to close 
out a victory. Ganassi has shown 
patience with Larson. 


“He’s been at the front, he just 
has to close out some of these 
things,” Ganassi said. “I think 
he treats people with a lot more 
respect than they treat him with, 
and that’s his attitude, and we’re 
OK with that. He’s approached 
NASCAR with his own pace. I 
don’t want to say he has nothing 
to learn, we all have things to 
learn every single day, but I’m 


perfectly happy with his angle of 
attack or progression or angle of 
progression.” 

Larson’s most recent defeat, his 
last time behind the wheel, is one 
of the most difficult to swallow of 
his career. 

Christopher Bell, like Larson 
a budding star with a sprint car 
following, passed Larson on the 
final lap of the Chili Bowl last 


month to deny Larson the one 
victory he wants most. Bell won 
the $10,000 prize and the “Golden 
Driller” trophy for the third con¬ 
secutive year, and Larson spent 
several sleepless nights replaying 
the final lap in his head. 

The break between the Chili 
Bowl and NASCAR’s opening 
of Speedweeks next weekend is 
the longest stretch of idle time 


He’s fast and good, 
so I think we need 
him and I think we 
need him to win. ’ 

Rick Hendrick 

Flendrick Motor Sports owner 


Larson has had this offseason. 
He spent most of December rac¬ 
ing in New Zealand and finds the 
routine of competing every night 
in sprint cars helpful in bouncing 
back after defeat. 

“I’m just ready for the next 
race,” Larson said. “It just makes 
it a lot easier to move on when you 
can go racing, get back in your 
back the next day or a couple of 
days later. It just is easier to for¬ 
get about it when you can race 
again.” 

Larson estimates he will race 
roughly 75 events this calen¬ 
dar year, only 38 of which are in 
NASCAR. The Indianapolis 500 
remains on the horizon but not 
a priority; still, he was intrigued 
when Fernando Alonso won the 
Rolex 24 at Daytona and said his 
next big project is “unprecedent¬ 
ed in motorsport.” The former 
Formula One champion is likely 
going to try to race several disci¬ 
plines in the biggest races in the 
world, and Larson wouldn’t mind 
a similar plan. Larson was part of 
Ganassi’s 2015 Rolex victory. 

“I feel like I’m kind of in that 
same mold a little bit. I obviously 
don’t have the opportunity to run 
an FI race, but I could do the Indy 
500 and I’ve won the Rolex and I 
race in NASCAR and I’m still rac¬ 
ing midgets and whatever,” Lar¬ 
son said. “I feel like I do a little of 
everything already and probably 
even more so than he does. He’s 
so famous and he’s probably one 
of the greatest race car drivers of 
all time, so it is cool to get a little 
bit of recognition as someone who 
can do what he’s trying to plan.” 

The audience has an appetite 
for true racers and Larson has 
done well in earning new support¬ 
ers. The married father of two is 
raising his kids at the race track, 
the way he and his wife grew up, 
and he is figuring out how far he 
can go in motorsports. 

Rival team owner Rick Hen¬ 
drick sees Larson as today’s Stew¬ 
art, minus the notorious temper. 

“He’s not quite as ornery as 
Tony and outspoken, but I think 
he’s a great little driver,” Hen¬ 
drick said. “That’s what the fans 
like, somebody who just really 
can drive a car. He’s one of the 
most aggressive and has the least 
amount of baggage. He didn’t 
wreck anybody and he runs ev¬ 
erybody clean, he doesn’t run 
over people. He’s fast and good, 
so I think we need him and I think 
we need him to win.” 
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Rick Scuteri/AP 


NASCAR has radically revamped its racing packing in an aggressive push to improve its on-track product, which has seen a plunge in attendance and TV ratings over five years. 

NASCAR tries to end slide with rules changes aimed at more exciting racing 


* I’m just excited to get this fresh start and 
see where it takes us. f 

Jimmie Johnson 

Seven-time NASCAR champion 


By Jenna Fryer 
Associated. Press 

CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
he reset button for NAS¬ 
CAR was triggered as 
soon as Joey Logano 
wrapped up last year’s 
championship celebration. There 
was massive work to be done to 
stop the stock-car series from a 
spiral to the bottom and the fix is 
nothing short of a radical reboot. 

The critical change is the in¬ 
troduction of an overhauled rules 
package designed to make the rac¬ 
ing watchable again. And it comes 
under new leadership at the top. 

Jim France replaced his neph¬ 
ew as chairman of NASCAR in 
August after Brian France took a 
leave of absence following his ar¬ 
rest for driving while intoxicated 
and criminal possession of oxyco¬ 
done. Jim France is now listed as 
chairman and CEO, has routinely 
represented the family at NAS¬ 
CAR events and is addressing 
NASCAR’s five-year freefall in 
nearly all meaningful categories. 

The downturn happened dur¬ 
ing Brian France’s reign, and fans 
essentially exiled him over his 
extreme changes to the champi¬ 
onship format and his detached — 
often absent — style of leadership. 

Jim France has been at every 
event since taking over and NAS¬ 
CAR at last is showing a sense of 


urgency in attempting to fix its 
mess. 

“It is a business, but his first 
love is racing,” said Hall of Fame 
owner Rick Hendrick, who added 
Jim France and his niece, Lesa 
France Kennedy, have been ac¬ 
cessible to teams and have voiced 
their commitment to motorsports. 
“I wish he had stepped out years 
ago.” 

France is overseeing the 
most collaborative atmosphere 
in NASCAR history. All stake¬ 
holders — the sanctioning body, 
teams, drivers, track operators 
and television partners — have 
brainstormed improvements and 
ideas to stop the plunge in atten¬ 
dance and television ratings. The 
solution is a new rules package 
aimed at markedly improving the 
on-track product. 

The new package uses aerody¬ 
namic ducts and a tapered spacer 
to reduce engine horsepower — 
in simplest turns, it should slow 
the cars and bunch them closer 
together to increase passing at¬ 
tempts and improve the overall 


competitiveness. It will debut in 
the second race of the season, at 
Atlanta Motor Speedway. 

The old package permitted a 
handful of teams to move so far 
ahead of the competition it took 
too long for anyone to catch them, 
the racing suffered and fans 
stopped watching. Kyle Busch, 
Kevin Harvick and Martin Truex 
Jr. combined to win 20 of 36 races 
last season, though the “Big 
Three” lost to Logano. 

The new package is controver¬ 
sial because it is supposed to level 
the playing field, and elite drivers 
believe it will diminish the advan¬ 
tage their talent has given them. 

An early version of the package 
was used in last year’s All-Star 
race and fan feedback seemed 
genuinely enthusiastic until driv¬ 
ers raised enough complaints 
about it to muddle expectations. 
Until the rules were tested last 
week at Las Vegas Motor Speed¬ 
way, few dared to predict what the 
racing will look like this season. 

NASCAR pushed forward and 
the new rules are here with major 


implications. The health of the 
sport is riding on the belief that, 
if nothing else, the racing will be 
better, more drivers will win, more 
teams will succeed, and fans, of 
course, will give it a chance. 

Making the racing more enter¬ 
taining is critical in getting fans 
to pay attention again. 

“On the optimism scale of a 
1 to 10, I’m a 15,” said Marcus 
Smith, who as CEO of Speedway 
Motorsports Inc. last year pushed 
for the rules package and altered 
his track last season to create the 
hybrid oval-road course “Roval” 
that created buzz in the playoffs. 

“The racing is the most im¬ 
portant part of NASCAR and the 
quality of racing is similar to the 
quality of a show, a movie or the 
quality of a story in a book,” he 
said. “If it’s exciting, you want to 
watch it, you want to be there. This 
package is going to be more excit¬ 
ing and I believe it will have a huge 
positive impact on the sport.” 

NASCAR will continue to em¬ 
phasize its rising young talent, 
led by Ryan Blaney, Austin Dil¬ 
lon, Chase Elliott, Erik Jones and 
Kyle Larson, all playoff drivers 
last season. 

Even so, the spotlight still cen¬ 
ters on NASCAR’s aging stars, 
who are adamant they can still 
win championships. 

Leading the veteran charge is 
seven-time NASCAR champion 


Jimmie Johnson in a new-look 
No. 48 team. Johnson and Chad 
Knaus, the only crew chief he’d 
had in his Cup career, split at the 
end of last season and longtime 
sponsor Lowe’s left NASCAR. 

Johnson suffered through the 
first winless season of his ca¬ 
reer last year but is certain he 
can still win a record eighth 
championship. 

“There is a lot of ‘new’ to it, 
there’s no way around that,” 
Johnson said. “It definitely is a 
new challenge and I welcome it. 
I’m just excited to get this fresh 
start and see where it takes us.” 

Truex moved to Joe Gibbs Rac¬ 
ing for 2019 because his title-win¬ 
ning team closed. He replaced 
Mexican driver Daniel Suarez, 
the only non-American in the 
field, and Suarez was signed last 
month by Stewart-Haas Racing. 

Kurt Busch vacated that seat 
and replaced Jamie McMur- 
ray at Chip Ganassi Racing, and 
McMurray’s career will come to 
a close after the Daytona 500. 

Logano is a firm believer that 
NASCAR is making moves to 
stop its downturn. 

“Our sport is not in the dumps, 
that’s not the case at all,” he said. 
“I think there’s a lot of upside, a 
lot of great things we are doing, 
and when it comes to motorsports 
in America there is none better 
than NASCAR.” 
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Alabama, Georgia lead way as SEC 
dominates signing day » Page 60 



By John Marshall 

Associated Press 

T he Super Bowl marked the official 
end of the football season. Now it’s 
time for college basketball’s turn 
in the spotlight. 

Sports fans crazed with football for five 
months need something to fill the void, 
and college basketball is a perfect fit. Star 
players have established themselves, con¬ 
ference races are heating up and March 
Madness is just around the corner. 

SEE FOCUS ON PAGE 59 


Duke forward 
Zion Williamson 


MLB looking at rule changes 
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